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A  BEMAEKABLE  MAN. 

By  B«t.  Theodore  L.  Cvyler. 

One  day  during  the  Summer  of  1872,  Mr. 
Moody  came  suddenly  into  my  room  in  the 
city  of  London.  “  What  brought  you  over 
here,  Moody  ?  ”  I  exclaimed  in  utter  aston¬ 
ishment.  He  replied  “  I  came  over  to  at¬ 
tend  Mr.  Pennefather’s  great  Conference  in 
Mildmay  Hall ;  it  is  an  annual  gathering 
of  earnest  working  Christians  of  all  de¬ 
nominations  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 
Come  up  to  that  end  of  London  next  week, 
and  attend  the  meetings ;  they  are  won¬ 
derful.” 

In  company  with  my  friend  Newman 
Ha.ll,  I  went  up  to  one  of  the  famous 
“  Mildmay  Park  Conferences  ”  a  few  days 
afterwards.  The  Park  is  in  that  part  of 
London  called  Stoke  Newington.  We 
fotmd  ourselves  in  a  spacious  and  beauti¬ 
ful  Hall,  capable  of  seating  2,500  people. 
The  walls  were  adorned  with  texts  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  ;  and  on  the  platform  were  seated  a 
large  number  of  zealous  Christian  workers 
from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
continent, — several  returned  foreign  mis¬ 
sionaries  being  among  them.  T.  B.  Smith¬ 
ies  of  “  The  British  Workman  ”  was  there, 
and  the  noble  Mrs.  Banyard  of  ”  The  Miss¬ 
ing  Link  ”  (who  died  a  few  weeks  ago),  and 
Mr.  Aitken  the  evangelist,  and  George 
Muller  of  the  Orphan  Houses  at  Bristol. 
A  large  representation  of  the  Premillennial 
school  were  present ;  for  the  study  of 
prophecy  was  one  of  good  Mr.  Penne¬ 
father’s  hobbies,  and  he  was  a  staunch  be¬ 
liever  in  the  personal  advent  theories  late¬ 
ly  advocated  in  New  York.  On  the  plat¬ 
form  was  the  beaming  countenance  of  my 
friend  Moody,  who  was  then  but  little 
known  in  London,  and  who  was  as  yet  an 
undiscovered  star  in  the  religious  firma¬ 
ment.  The  president’s  chair  was  occupied 
by  a  tall,  handsome  man,  with  a  peculiarly 
benign  expression,  a  melodious  voice,  and 
a  manner  that  might  have  resembled  John 
Wesley’s.  He  rdhd  the  requests  for  prayers, 
announced  the  topics  for  discussion,  and 
directed  the  proceedings  of  this  unique 
“  Ecumenical  Council.”  This  tall,  graceful 
master  of  the  assembly  was  the  Rev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Pennefathee,  rector  of  St.  Jude’s, 
Mildmay  Park.  He  is  the  man  who  was 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  Mr.  Moody 
and  Mr.  Sankey  over  to  Great  Britain  on 
their  famous  evangelistic  tour  in  1873 ; 
although  he  died  a  few  days  befwf*  their 
arrival. 

The  Conference  which  we  attended  that 
day  impressed  us  as  rather  novel,  and  with 
some  of  its  utterances  on  the  subject  of 
prophecy,  and  the  process  of  sanctification, 
we  were  not  in  entire  sympathy.  But  a 
more  devout  and  earnest  assemblage  of 
the  followers  of  Christ  we  never  saw  imder 
one  root  “All  hail  the  power  of  Jesus’ 
name  I  ”  was  the  key-note  and  inspiration 
of  the  whole  meeting.  No  Evangelical  Al¬ 
liance  ever  brought  together  a  more  cath¬ 
olic  company  of  Christians  of  every  stripe 
than  were  convened  that  day  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Hall  of  Mildmay  Park. 

After  leaving  the  Hall,  we  found  that  it 
was  the  centre  of  a  whole  system  of  active 
charities.  In  the  basement  of  the  edifice 
were  large  class-rooms  for  the  instruction 
of  poor  children.  Alongside  was  a  house 
to  accommodate  the  “  deaconesses  ” — a 
^  company  of  ladies  (several  of  them  clergy¬ 
men’s  daughters)  who  devoted  themselves 
to  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  children 
who  swarm  in  the  adjacent  districts  of 
East  London.  These  ladies  hold  night- 
schools,  cottage  meetings,  and  visit  from 
house  to  house  among  the  sick  and  poor. 
There  was  also  a  Hospital,  an  Orphanage, 
a  Training  Home  for  servants,  a  Teetotal 
Coffee-room  for  laboring  men,  a  Work¬ 
men’s  Hall,  and  several  other  establish¬ 
ments  of  a  kind  that  Dorcas  herself  might 
have  modelled  and  inspired.  Mrs.  Penne- 
father  (who  was  the  daughter  of  Rear- 
Admiral  King  and  granddaughter  of  a 
British  earl)  presided  over  an  association 
of  female  workers  numbering  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  1 

Of  this  whole  combination  of  Christian 
activities,  the  projector  and  the  master¬ 
spirit  was  the  meek,  saintly-looking  man 
whom  I  had  seen  in  the  presiding-chair  of 
the  Conference.  I  have  ever  since  desir¬ 
ed  to  know  more  about  him  ;  and  when 
his,  charming  biography  was  lately  repub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  (by  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers,  New  York),  I  gladly  perused  it. 
There  is  much  in  the  volume  to  remind 
one  of  Geoige  Muller ;  but  William  Pen- 
nefather  was  a  more  gifted  and  accom¬ 
plished  man  than  the  founder  of  the  Bris¬ 
tol  Orphan-house. 

He  was  the  son  of  Baron  Pennefather, 
an  eminent  Irish  lawyer.  H<«  uncle  was 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland,  and  his 
aodal  relations  were  among  the  atistoc- 
laoy.  Bom  in  Dublin  on  Feb.  5th,  1816, 
he  was  educated  at  Trinity  College,  and 
•oon  after  graduation  he  commenced  his 
self-denying  labors  among  the  humblest 
and  poorest  of  his  countrymen.  From  the 
rectorship  of  Mellifont  he  removed  to  Bar- 
net,  and  thence  finally  to  St.  Jude’s  Epis- 
oo{^  parish  in  London.  Although  in  ac¬ 
tive  fellowship  wit^  all  denominations  of 
believers,  Mr.  Pennefather  was  attached 
to  the  Church  of  England  to  his  dying  day. 
A  more  heroic  and  saintly  career  has  not 
adorned  her  annals  since  the  days  of  Hen¬ 


ry  Martyn  and  Bishop  Heber.  His  death 
(on  April  30th,  1873)  was  lamented  by  arch¬ 
bishops  in  their  palaces  and  by  poor  cab- 
drivers  and  costermongers  in  their  abodes 
of  poverty. 

TEKPBRABCE  IV  EBOLAITD— HB.  DOW  ABD 
MB.  SFDBOEOH. 

London,  March  15, 1879. 

Dear  EvangeliM :  No  one  doubts  the  truth¬ 
fulness  of  the  Hon.  Nml  Dow's  denial,  made 
sometime  ago,  that  in  certain  words  attribut¬ 
ed  to  him  he  had  charged  the  Bev.  Charles 
H.  Spurgeon  with  being  intemperate ;  and  no 
one  doubts  Mr.  Spurgeon’s  affirmation  that 
he  habitually  abstains  from  intoxicating 
drinks.  Both  gentlemen  are  too  well  known 
to  have  their  truth  and  candor  called  in  ques¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  state¬ 
ments  made  by  them,  a  mystery  seemed  to 
hang  over  the  subject.  It  has  been  said  that 
Mr.  Dow  did  make  the  remarks  alleged,  but 
referred  to  some  other  person ;  and  some  of 
his  friends  have  been  disposed  to  censure 
him  for  not  revealing  his  name. 

A  statement  in  a  London  journal  has  just 
fallen  under  my  eye  which  in  great  part  tends 
to  clear  up  this  mystery,  and  as  it  may  not 
have  been  seen  in  the  United  States,  I  think, 
in  justice  to  Mr.  Dow,  it  should  be  published. 
I  give  you  the  slip,  in  print,  as  I  find  it,  as 
follows : 

NxAii  Dow  AHD  Mb.  Spubobom.— Some  enemy  of 
Prohibition  has  got  inserted  in  the  Manchester  Ex¬ 
aminer,  a  canard,  alleging  that  Deneral  Dow,  in 
an  American  paper,  has  been  accusing  Mr.  Spur¬ 
geon  of  intemperance,  to  the  extent  of  “  drunken¬ 
ness  ”  I  We  have  the  authority  of  Neal  Dow  for 
saying  that  he  has,  in  no  article  whatever,  made 
any  such  accusation,  nor  even  once  introduced  his 
name.  He  referred  to  a /ocf  that  occurred  many 
years  a/go  concerning  a  “  London  preacher  ”  who 
was  troubled  with  the  govl.  The  late  Lord  Derby 
was  also.  When  a  wine  merchant  sent  him  some 
“  sherry  ”  to  cure  the  gout,  he  said  in  reply,  “  I 
have  tastM  your  wine,  6wf  I  prefer  the  gout.” 
Did  any  one  accuse  my  lord  of  being  intemperate 
in  the  sense  of  being  drunk  ?  We  are  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  Spurgeon  is  a  virtual  teetotaler  to-day— 
but  it  seems  disingenuous  in  the  extreme  to  tell  us 
what  he  is  now,  if  the  tact  referred  to  happened 
many  years  ago?  There  is  evidently  some  evil 
animus  behind  this :  and  we  happen  to  know  what 
it  is.  We  know  that  the  circumatcmce  to  which 
General  Dow  referred  was  true— and  the  parties 
concerned  have  not  dared  to  deny  it.  If  it  is  not 
true  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  why  do  hia  friends  want  to 
fix  it  upon  him  ?  Mr.  Dow  has  not  done  so.  The 
reason  is,  that  Mr.  Dowjtilled  the  “  Dead  Letter  ” 
cry  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  that  party  have  not 
forgiven  him.  So  they  try  to  got  up  a  slander 
against  him  to-day.  F.  B.  L. 

The  initials  plainly  refer  to  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees, 
well  known  in  England  and  the  United  States 
as  a  man  of  high  standing  and  an  earnest 
temperance  advocate.  I  have  met  him  and 
heard  his  addresses.  He  bears  witness  that 
what  Mr.  Dow  did  say  was  true,  but  referred 
to  some  other  “  London  preacher  ’’  than  Mr. 
Spurgeon.  It  may  OT^hat  as  this  “  fact  oc¬ 
curred  many  years  ago,”  both  Dr.  Lees  and 
Mr.  Dow  think  it  best  not  to  give  the  name  of 
the  preacher.  It  would  do  no  good.  It  is 
enough  to  know  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  not 
referred  to,  and  if  hia  own  word  needed  any 
confirmation  it  is  here  found  in  the  statement 
of  Dr.  Lees  that  he  “  knows  the  circum¬ 
stance  ”  related  by  General  Dow  “was  true,” 
and  he  more  than  intimates  that  he  knows  the 
name  of  the  person. 

Temperance  is  making  an  advance  move¬ 
ment  in  England,  slowly  but  surely.  This  is 
evidenced  in  three  facts.  One  has  just  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  discussion  of  a  question  and 
the  division  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  On  Tuesday  last.  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
member  for  Carlisle,  introduced  a  resolution 
in  these  words : 

“  That,  inasmuch  as  the  ancient  and  avowed  ob¬ 
ject  of  licensing  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  is 
to  supply  a  supposed  public  want  without  detri¬ 
ment  to  the  public  welfare,  this  House  is  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  a  legal  power  of  restraining  the  issue  or 
renewal  pf  licenses  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  x>ersons  most  deeply  interested  and  affected 
—namely,  the  inhabitants  themselves— who  are 
entitled  to  protection  from-  the  injurious  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  present  system  by  some  efficient 
measure  of  local  option.” 

It  was  not  expected,  by  its  friends,  that 
such  a  resolution,  giving  the  people  of  cities, 
towns,  and  boroughs,  by  “local  option,”  the 
right  to  prohibit,  by  popular  vote,  the  issuing 
or  renewing  of  licenses,  would  pass  the  pres¬ 
ent  House  of  Commons ;  but  yet,  the  vote  in 
its  favor  was  larger  than  ever  before.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson  has  pressed  this  principle  up¬ 
on  the  House  of  Commons,  for  several  years 
past,  with  varying  results.  When  it  was  up  in 
June  last  but  84  votes  were  given  in  its  favor, 
with  278  against  it.  On  Tuesday  166  voted  in 
favor  to  254  against  it.  This  shows  that  the 
tide  in  favor  of  giving  the  people  the  prohibi¬ 
tory  power,  locally,  is  rising,  and  is  a  strong 
condemnation  of  the  act  passed  by  Parliament 
under  the  lead  of  the  party  now  in  power. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  a  party  question 
as  between  the  “  Conservatives  ”  (now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Government)  and  the  “  Liber¬ 
als,”  the  latter  are  the  more  favorable  to  the 
restraining  of  licenses.  On  this  division  the 
parties  stood  thus :  For  the  resolution.  Liber¬ 
als,  146 ;  Conservatives,  16 ;  Home  Bulers,  6. 
Against  it.  Conservatives,  218 ;  Liberals,  31 ; 
Home  Bulers,  6. 

When  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  his  colleagues 
came  into  power,  it  was  said  that  “  beer  ”  was 
a  potential  element  in  their  success.  “  Beer 
and  the  Bible  ”  was  said  to  be  their  watch¬ 
word — a  singular  conjunction.  What  part  the 
Bible  played  is  not  so  clear.  It  was  charged 
that  promises  were  made  in  order  to  get  the 
“  be«r  vote,”  and  that  they  were  redeemed  in 
the  act  of  Parliament  against  which  the  reso¬ 
lution  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  was  aimed. 
Speaking  of  this  act  the  Dally  Chronicle  says 
that  “  when  Lord  Beaconsfield  took  office  his 
party  were  so  Impressed  with  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  an  extension  of  the  hours 
for  alcoholic  delectation,  that  they  relieved 
the  publicans  from  the  restrictions  which  the 
late  Government  (Mr.  Gladstone’s)  had  put 
upon  them.”  Ever  since  this,  drunkenness  has 
increased  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  Eng¬ 
land  at  a  fearful  rate.  The  better  classes  are 
aware  of  this.  Hence  the  turning  of  the  tide 


temperance-ward.  Hence  the  recent  more 
hopeful  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Votes 
in  Parliament,  however,  on  all  such  ques¬ 
tions,  have,  in  some  degree,  an  eye  to  the 
coming  elections.  The  present  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  is  nearing  its  end,  and  it  is  no  uncharit¬ 
ableness  to  say  ttiat  the  average  politician,  in 
England,  is  very  like  the  same  species  in 
other  countries.  He  speaks  and  votes  with 
a  view  of  being  returned  to  his  seat. 

The  second  thing  showing  that  temperance 
is  advancing  is  seen  in  this,  that  more  meet¬ 
ings  are  being  held,  in  all  parts  of  England, 
than  ever  before,  more  people  attend  them, 
and  more  papers  and  tracts  on  the  subject 
are  published  and  distributed.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  owing  to  increased  drunkenness,  as 
before  stated ;  but  this  seemed  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  arouse  the  people.  This  increased 
evil  becomes  the  stimulus  to  the  greater  good. 

Exeter  Hall  was  packed,  last  Saturday,  at 
the  busy  hour  of  3  o’clock  P.  M.,  to  hear 
John  B.  Gough  on  temperance.  He  is  too 
well  known  in  America  to  need  any  descrip¬ 
tion.  His  speech  was  an  hour  and  ten  min¬ 
utes  long,  and  he  held  the  audience  to  the 
end,  and  they  gave  constant  demonstrations 
of  approval.  The  persons  present,  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  audience,  and  the  auspices  un¬ 
der  which  the  meeting  was  convened,  I  give 
as  a  strong  testimony  to  the  progressive  sen¬ 
timent  here  on  temperance.  It  is  so  regarded 
by  those  better  capable  of  judging  than  I  am. 

This  Exeter  Hall  meeting  had  for  its  chair¬ 
man,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England, 
who  site  upon  the  woolsack  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  is  next  to  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  the 
present  Cabinet.  That  he  should  occupy  such 
a  place  at  a  temperance  meeting,  supported 
upon  the  platform  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
several  members  of  Parliament,  and  promi¬ 
nent  churchmen,  is  hopeful. 

Politically,  this  is  viewed  by  some  as  evi¬ 
dence  that  even  the  party  now  in  power  are 
ready  for  a  better  license  measure  than  the 
one  they  favored  when  taking  office.  There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  Lord 
Cairns,  who  presided  at  Exeter  Hall  on  Sat¬ 
urday,  is  not  a  hearty  temperance  man.  in¬ 
dependent  of  political  considerations.  His 
speech  on  introducing  Mr.  Gough  shows  it. 
His  speech  after  Mr.  Gough,  in  which  he 
warmly  eulogized  his  sentiments,  again  shows 
it.  Take  it  either  way,  and  it  shows  on  ad¬ 
vancing  sentiment  for  temperance. 

The  third  thing  showing  progress,  I  can  but 
barely  allude  to.  Temperance  men  are  es¬ 
tablishing,  all  over  England,  “Coffee  Public 
Houses,”  where  all  eatables  and  drinkables 
(but  intoxicants)  are  found,  right  alongside 
of  the  “gin-shops.”  They  are  thus  turning 
the  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  striking  at  his 
center,  and  he  feels  it  in  pocket.  These 
houses  are  established  by  corporate  compa¬ 
nies,  andthey  “pay.”  Nodonatlons  are  asked. 
They  furnish  the  best  of  everything,  and  at 
moderate  rates ;  so  that  the  poor  man,  the 
artisan,  the  day-laborer  may  be  supplied; 
and  all  classes  patronize  them.  They  are 
eminently  a  success.  They  have,  also,  read¬ 
ing  and  recreation  rooms.  Already  the  sta¬ 
tistics  show  reclamations  from  intemperance 
and  a  decrease  in  crime.  Published  statis¬ 
tics  are  given  to  prove  this,  in  an  organ  of  the 
Central  Association,  published  in  London. 
Hundreds  of  young  men  are  also  saved  from 
ruin  by  this  means.  This  is  comparatively 
“a  new  departure”  in  temperance  here;  but 
it  is  meeting  with  such  success  that  these 
“Coffee  Public  Houses”  bid  fair  to  be  soon 
found  in  every  town  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
while  the  large  cities  have  many  of  them. 

Ton. 

BEMINISCENCES— “AIKEN,  FROST,  AND  COE.” 

By  Bev.  H.  H.  Kellogg. 

Half  a  century  ago  these  names  were  house¬ 
hold  words  in  Central  New  York  with  all  who 
were  identified  with  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
Most  commonly  were  they  spoken  as  we  are 
accustomed  to  use  the  names  of  a  business 
firm.  And  truly  this  was  the  firm  name  of  a 
copartnership  which  accomplished  a  great 
work  for  Christ  and  humanity. 

Samuel  C.  Aiken,  whose  name  stands  first, 
although  the  youngest  of  the  three,  was  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of 
Utica ;  John  Frost  was  the  pastor  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  of  Whitesboro ;  and  Noah  Coe 
was  the  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church  of 
New  Hartford.  These  three  central  church¬ 
es  in  Oneida  county,  were  within  four  miles 
of  each  other,  and  were  never  more  prosper¬ 
ous  than  during  these  pastorates.  * 

John  Frost  died  with  his  harness  on,  in  the 
midst  of  his  beloved  work  in  Oneida  county, 
in  1842.  Noah  Coo  having  retired  from  ac¬ 
tive  service,  enjoying  a  peaceful  rest  under 
the  shady  elms  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  some 
years  later  fell  on  sleep ;  and  as  now  the  be¬ 
loved  and  honored  Samuel  C.  Aiken,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age,  has  passed  away  from 
earth  amid  the  people  of  his  last  charge  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  it  is  but  just  to  their  mem¬ 
ory,  as  it  will  be  delightful  to  thousands  who 
knew  them,  and  edifying  to  thousands  more, 
to  recall  the  important  services  which  they, 
especially  in  their  associated  capacity,  ren¬ 
dered  to  religion  and  humanity.  The  period 
in  which  these  services  were  most  notewor¬ 
thy,  was  that  from  1820  to  1835— a  period  of 
revivals  and  of  temperance  and  anti-slavery 
agitation.  These  men  were  one  in  thought, 
in  purpose,  and  in  action.  United  by  the  most 
perfect  sympathy  and  confidence  in  each  oth¬ 
er,  and  each  sustained  by  a  united  and  confid¬ 
ing  congregation,  they  exercised  an  influence, 
not  only  in  that  Presbytery,  but  through  all 
Central  New  York,  such  as  has  been  rarely 
witnessed  elsewhere.  They  were  the  men 
who  stood,  firm  as  a  rock,  by  the  cause 
of  revivals  of  religion,  when  the  Sanbaliat 
and  Tobias  of  that  day  sought  to  overwhelm 
it  by  the  false  reports  which  Qashmu  affirm¬ 
ed  were  true. 

They  were  the  men  who  stood  by  the  Bev. 
Charles  G.  Finney  when  Gashmu’s  lies  so  dis¬ 
turbed  our  excellent  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher,  Dr. 
Nettleton,  and  others,  as  witness  “  The  New 
Lebanon  Convention.”  They  were  the  men 
to  whom  the  Presbytery  committed  the  task 
of  preparing  an  authentic  account  of  the  re¬ 
vivals  of  religion  in  Central  New  York  in 


1826  and  1827,  and  who  produced  that  “  Nar¬ 
rative,”  which  for  intense  interest  and  sound 
instruction  upon  this  subject,  has  not  been 
surpassed  since  Edwards’  memorable  work 
on  the  great  revival  in  his  day. 

A  more  just  estimate  of  these  men  will  be 
formed,  when  we  consider  the  fields  they  cul¬ 
tivated,  and  the  character  of  the  prominent 
men  in  their  several  congregations.  It  will 
be  seen  that  none  but  men  of  great  pru¬ 
dence,  discretion,  sound  judgment,  and  emi¬ 
nent  preaching  abilities,  could  have  led  those 
communities. 

Fifty  year's  ago  the  first  Presbyterian  con¬ 
gregation  of  Utica  embraced  such  distinguish¬ 
ed  men  as  William  Williams,  Andrew  Merrill, 
the  Thomases  (Abijah  and  Anson),  Jas.  Dana, 
Alexander  Seymour,  Spencer  Kellogg,  and 
Thomas  Walker,  in  business  circles;  such  as 
Erastus  Clark  sen.,  Ezekiel  Baron,  and  Gen. 
Joseph  Kirkland,  in  the  legal  profession.  In 
the  Whitesboro  congregation  were  found  such 
men  as  the  Whites,  the  Walcotts  (Benjamin 
and  William  sen.),  Wm.  Tracy,  and  S.  Newton 
Dexter,  in  business  relations;  such  as  For¬ 
tune  C.  White,  Henry  B.  Storrs,  Jonas  Platt, 
Theodore  Lill,  Thomas  B.  Gold,  and  William 
Curtis  Noyes,  of  the  legal  profession — a  gal¬ 
axy  such,  I  believe,  as  no  other  viliage  of  its 
size,  no  other  congregation  of  its  numbers,  in 
our  country,  before  or  since,  has  embiaced. 
In  the  New  Hartford  congregation,  though 
by  no  means  equal  to  either  of  the  others, 
there  were  men  of  no  mean  calibre,  to  name 
no  others,  as  the  eminent  Benjamin  F.  Butler, 
afterwards  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States  in  the  Cabinet  of  President  Jackson, 
and  the  briliiant  Talcott,  will  attest. 

Such  congregations  no  ordinary  men  could 
hold  or  sway.  Yet  to  such  did  these  men 
minister,  by  such  were  these  men  held  in 
high  respect,  even  while  they  often  presented 
God’s  truth  under  such  aspects  as  to  cross 
the  prejudices  and  policies  of  their  hearers ; 
for  never  did  they  seek  to  please  men ;  whe¬ 
ther  in  presenting  the  doctrines  of  grace,  or 
the  claims  of  humanity  in  the  person  of  the 
slave,  these  men  of  God  never  held  back  the 
truth  of  Christ.  They  were  all  men  of  thor¬ 
ough  education,  orthodox  after  the  type  of 
Calvinism,  maintained  and  exemplified  by 
New  School  Presbyterians,  and  of  ripe  schol¬ 
arship.  Mr.  Frost  especially  was  regarded 
as  a  scholar  of  uncommon  merit.  For  many 
years  he  was  on  the  Committee  of  the  Trus¬ 
tees  of  Hamilcon  College  for  the  examination 
of  the  students. 

In  the  private  walks  of  their  own  congre¬ 
gations,  in  their  own  households,  they  were 
eminently  humble  and  Christ-like.  Great 
was  the  comfort  and  encouragement  they  af¬ 
forded  to  young  disciples.  They  never  “  broke 
the  bruised  reed,  nor  quenched  the  smoking 
fiax.”  Many  are  the  instances  which  fell  un¬ 
der  ujy^^obf^ervation  of  their  loving  and  con- 
de!.^;il^f:jitteation  to  young  disciples  who 
fiady  o  .^eclal  claim  upon  their  notice  or  re- 
ganf.  I  can  never  forget  how  kindly  was  I, 
though  not  a  member  of  either  of  their 
churches,  welcomed  to  their  houses  and  in¬ 
structed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord.  A  youth  of 
seventeen  years,  I  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
their  homos.  Tiiey  took  mo  witli  them  to 
their  prayer-meetings,  to  their  inquiry-rooms, 
to  their  pastoral  visits.  They  were  truly  and 
lovingly  my  fathers  in  Christ ;  and  when,  six 
years  later,  I  was  by  that  Presbytery  licensed 
and  ordained,  they  were  the  men  to  give  me 
the  right  hand  of  fellowship.  And  I  was  as¬ 
sured  that  it  was  no  unmeaning  ceremony. 
That  right  hand  was  never  withdrawn ;  it  was 
always  warm,  even  up  to  my  latest  interviews 
wit'll  them.  And  while  I  deplore  that  I  have 
so  imperfectly  followed  their  example,  yet  I 
will  say  that  whatever  of  usefulness  I  have 
attained  in  this  respect,  was  largely  due  to 
the  inspiration  of  their  lives,  their  fidelity, 
their  Christian  love.  The  Presbyterian  min¬ 
isters  and  churches  in  Central  New  York  owe 
more  than  they  are  aware  of  to  those  faith¬ 
ful  men. 

For  the  younger  men  who  now  minister  to 
our  churches,  and  for  those  who  are  about  to 
enter  upon  the  pastoral  work,  I  can  offer  no 
better  benediction  than  that  they  may  be  like 
“Aiken,  Frost,  and  Coe.,”  in  character,  honor, 
usefulness,  and  end. 

SACKED  MEMORIES  IN  AN  OLD  HOUSE. 

A  correspondent  writes  from  Austin,  Texas : 

“  The  old  building  in  which  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  worshipped  for  twentj'-eight 
years,  has  again  been  erected,  one  mile  from 
its  old  location,  and  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
city.  In  this  house  Dr.  Daniel  Baker,  the 
great  evangelist,  preached  his  last  sermons, 
and  from  its  walls  he  was  carried  out  for 
burial  to  the  city  cemetery,  where  his  body 
now  reposes  near  the  new  chapel.  Therefore, 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  large  congrega¬ 
tion  present  at  its  opening,  it  was  resolved 
to  name  it  the  ‘Daniel  Baker  Chapel.’ 

“A  fine  Babbath-school  has  already  been 
organized,  which,  with  a  prayer-meeting,  will 
be  kept  up  by  Mr.  J.  Q.  Vanderveer,  late  of 
Butgors  College,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry  under  care  of  the  Presbytery  oi 
Austin.  Preaching  will  also  be  maintained 
by  Bev.  E.  B.  Wright,  pastor  of  the  First 
church,  and  by  the  other  Austin  ministers,  as 
they  may  be  able. 

“  This  enterprise  opens  the  way  for  much 
useful  work  in  a  part  of  Austin  which  greatly 
needed  a  chapel.  Much  credit  is  due  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  N.  Baines,  members  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  that  the  chapel  was 
dedicated  free  of  debt.  The  First  church 
now  worships  in  its  new  and  commodious 
stone  edifice.” 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  is  consid¬ 
ering  the  advisability  of  making  all  execu¬ 
tions  strictly  private.  A  great  deal  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  this  plan.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  public  hanging  is  not  only  a  horrible, 
but  a  demoralizing  spectacle.  It  tends  to 
barbarize  those  who  see  it.  The  excitement 
stimulates  the  victim  and  often  robe  the  aw¬ 
ful  event  of  its  proper  solemnity.  It  encour¬ 
ages  a  pernicious  habit  of  making  harangues 
on  ibe  gallows,  which  are  often  as  bad  in 
moral  effect  as  they  are  in  taste.  The  sug¬ 
gestion  certainly  deserves  consideration. 


eumtit  Hfterature* 

BISMARCK  AND  THIERS. 

BISMARCK  DURING  THE  WAR. 

The  Messrs.  Scribner  have  brought  out  in 
two  handsome  volumes  a  work  which  has  at¬ 
tracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  abroad — Dr. 
Moritz  Busch’s  account  of  Bisuabck  in  the 
Franco-German  War.  The  translation  is 
well  done,  and  measures  and  moneys  have 
been  expressed  in  English  equivalents,  which 
contribute  to  the  convenience  and  comfort  of 
the  reader.  Dr.  Busch  is  a  German  Boswell 
on  a  reduced  scale — a  very  German  one,  how¬ 
ever,  as  some  one  said  Klopstock  was  a  very 
German  Milton.  But  he  believes  devoutly  in 
Bismarck.  He  admires  Bismarck’s  talent, 
which,  he  thinks,  is  wonderful.  He  makes  a 
great  hero  of  this  iron-willed  Chancellor,  and 
even  Imputes  wit  and  humor  and  conversa¬ 
tional  brilliancy  to  him.  Dr.  Busch  was  with 
him  through  the  great  war,  and  had  the  best 
opportunities  for  seeing  and  hearing ;  was  let 
into  the  inner  circle  of  his  companionships, 
where  he  learned  a  great  deal  of  his  methods 
and  his  mind ;  walked,  rode,  talked,  dined, 
laughed,  and  debated  with  him ;  and  now,  af¬ 
ter  eight  years,  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  tell 
what  he  remembers  of  the  man  who  did  more 
than  any  other  to  create  the  present  Gorman 
Empire,  and  make  it  the  great  power  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  This  result  is  a  work  of  engaging  in¬ 
terest,  which  will  please  all  German  readers 
particulai'ly,  and  give  Americans  a  truer  idea 
of  this  extraordinary  man. 

Johnson  said  he  would  “take”  Boswell’s 
life  rather  than  have  Boswell  “  write  ”  his. 
Bismarck  had  no  reason  for  such  distrust  of 
his  biograpiier,  though  Dr.  Busch  is  an  invet¬ 
erate  toady,  and  prob'ably  enjoys  the  praise 
of  which  the  work  is  full. 

It  is  always  interesting  to  see  a  great  man 
in  undress,  to  see  how  he  looks  and  acts  in 
private,  how  ho  treats  his  servants,  how  he 
carries  himself  in  the  common  and  prosaic 
affairs  of  every-day  life.  The  picture  this 
work  gives  of  Bismarck  is  not  pleasing.  He 
is  an  enormous  eater,  devouring,  like  a  lion, 
one  huge  meal  a  day,  and  then  is  done  for  till 
digestion  gives  him  a  little  relief.  He  drinks 
bountifully,  and  smokes  continually.  But  he 
works  with  tremendous  energy.  He  is  good- 
natured  when  well.  He  affects  the  slang  of 
the  university  students,  tells  stories,  and  in¬ 
dulges  in  a  sort  of  elephantine  humor.  He 
has  a  good  deal  of  boy  about  him.  He  seems 
to  be  a  great  German — plus  a  remarkable  ex¬ 
ecutive  talent — rather  than  a  great  man,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word.  Nothing  in 
these  volumes  proves  that  he  is  a  brilliant,  or 
even  good,'  talker;  though  he  says  sensible 
things,  and  says  them  well.  Statesmanship, 
in  the  broadest  sense,  does  not  appear.  He 
is  intensely  German;  does  not  appreciate 
France  nor  the  French  people;  underrates 
their  intelligence  and  personal  ability;  has 
no  patience  with  their  politeness ;  and  re¬ 
grets  that  so  many  prisoners  are  taken,  and 
that  so  few  are  killed.  He  wants  more  vil¬ 
lages  burned,  and  more  Frenchmen  hanged. 
Hib  governing  power  seems  to  bo  a  remark¬ 
able  capacity  for  meeting  the  occasion  in¬ 
stantly,  deciding  what  to  do,  and  doing  it  on 
the  moment.  When  ho  trios  to  forecast,  he 
fails.  His  reasoning  as  to  results  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory,  and  is  often  contradicted  by  the  result. 
His  faculty  is  vastly  superior  to  his  philoso¬ 
phy.  Yet  though  sorry  that  France  was  let 
off  so  easily  (he  believed  at  the  time  that 
she  was  ruined),  he  has  a  great  deal  of  kind¬ 
ness  and  good  feeling.  His  heart  is  warm, 
though  hiis  will  is  despotic.  He  is  a  Chris¬ 
tian  in  belief,  but  somehow  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  the  old  Adam,  which  is  not  thorough¬ 
ly  leavened.  His  Gospel  has  more  force  than 
grace,  more  law  than  love,  in  it.  The  beati¬ 
tudes  come  to  his  mind  shod  with  iron.  But 
it  is  pleasant  to  read  of  his  domestic  tastes 
and  ways.  Ho  has  the  genuine  German  love 
of  home,  and  tho  virtues  that  blossom  out  of 
it.  His  success  seems  to  have  come  less 
from  remarkable  talents  than  from  an  all- 
compelling  earnestness  and  concentration, 
which  energized  his  faculties,  and  enabled 
him  to  do  what  superior  men  only  dreamed 
of  doing.  For  hundreds  of  entertaining  inci¬ 
dents  and  quotable  sayings  which  we  had 
marked,  we  have  no  space,  and  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  handsome  volumes,  which 
should  have  been  provided  with  a  good  index. 

THE  LIFE  OF  THIERS. 

In  the  Life  of  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers  (pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Putnams  in  one  handsome  vol¬ 
ume,  with  a  portrait,)  we  have  a  hero  who  is 
the  most  complete  contrast  to  Bismarck — a 
contrast  not  only  in  the  character  of  his 
mind,  but  even  in  personal  appeai-ance.  Bis¬ 
marck  is  a  giant.  Thiers  was  almost  a  dwarf 
— he  was  not  five  feet  high — and  yet  in  his 
little  body  there  was  an  amount  of  vitality, 
an  activity  of  mind  an  I  a  versatility  of  tal¬ 
ent,  that  made  him  one  of  the  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  men  that  his  country  has  produced,  at 
least  in  this  generation.  United  with  his 
various  talents  he  had  a  marvellous  industry, 
a  capacity  for  work  hardly  Inferior  to  that 
of  Bismarck  himself,  and  a  capacity  for 
growth  which  lasted  almost  to  the  end  of  his 
long  and  brilliant  career.  His  biographer, 
Francois  Le  Goff,  thinks  Thiers  has  been 
misunderstood  in  America.  In  his  preface 
he  refers  to  the  view,  which  he  thinks  un¬ 
just,  given  by  Mr.  John  Bigelow  in  a  book 
published  in  1871,  and  before  the  brightest 
and  last  chapter  in  his  long  life  was  written. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  we  derive  much 
of  our  information  and  many  of  our  impres¬ 
sions  eoneemlng  France  and  French  public 
men  through  English  sources,  and  both  are 
more  or  less  discolored  by  English  prejudices. 
France  stands  far  better  before  the  world  to¬ 
day  than  ten  or  even  five  years  ago,  and  the 
American  estimate  of  some  of  her  leaders 
has  materially  risen  since  the  war ;  they  have 
shown  a  conservatism  and  moderation  and 
statesmanship  which  command  the  highest 
respect.  We  now  read  the  life  of  Thiers  in  the 
light  thrown  back  upon  it  from  the  brilliant 
part  he  took,  in  spite  of  all  his  old  preposses¬ 
sions  and  prejudices,  in  establishing  the  Be- 
publie  on  a  firm  basis,  and  securing  for  it  the 
confidence  of  the  conservative  men  of  France 


and  of  all  Europe.  This  biography  is  well 
written,  with  spirit  and  vivacity  and  the  pio- 
turesqueness  peculiar  to  French  writers.  It 
takes  the  reader  directly  into  the  heart  of 
France,  into  the  midst  of  events,  and  carries 
him  along  on  their  rapid  current,  pleased 
and  animated  with  the  constantly  shifting 
scenes  and  actors.  It  explains  many  circum¬ 
stances  which  few  Americans  understood  be¬ 
fore.  For  instance,  it  explains  the  differen¬ 
ces  between  Thiers  and  Guizot,  his  rival,  and 
his  superior  in  some  respects.  The  partial¬ 
ities  of  the  author  are  pardonable ;  but  though 
his  book  is  friendly,  it  seems  to  be  fair.  And 
it  is  as  readable  as  it  is  valuable. 

A  GREAT  DUTCH  THEOLOGIAN. 

OOSTERZEE’S  PRACTICAL  THEOLOGY.* 

This  is  a  work  of  rare  value,  especially  in 
its  scientific  arrangement  of  a  great  amount 
of  historical  and  practical  material,  under 
brief,  pithy  definitions,  alter  the  method  of 
Continental  textbooks,  and  in  its  warm  and 
sometimes  enthusiastic  presentation  of  the 
fruits  of  rich  experience.  Practical  Theolo¬ 
gy  is  defined  as  “  the  science  of  labor  for  the 
kingdom  of  God,  conceived  in  its  whole  ex¬ 
tent,  as  this  is  called  into  exercise  by  the 
pastor  and  teacher  of  the  Christian  Church 
in  particular.”  “  The  pastor  and  teacher  has 
a  distinct  task  to  fulfil,  in  consequence  of  the 
relation  in  which  he  stands  alike  to  the  .con¬ 
gregation  in  its  totality,  as  to  the  particular 
members  of  the  same,  either  future  or  pres¬ 
ent.  From  the  former  flows  of  itself  Homi¬ 
letics  and  Liturgies;  from  the  other,  Cate- 
chetics  and  Foimenics.”  Thus  Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Law  is  ruled  out,  and  assigned  for  the 
most  part  to  Historical  Theology;  whilst 
Christian  Missions  belongs  to  Foimenics  only 
in  part,  and  must  come  in  as  an  appendix. 
This  principle  of  division,  and  its  results,  we 
must  regard  as  exceedingly  defective ;  for  it 
is  merely  external  and  quantitive,  looking 
only  at  the  congregation  as  to  its  totality,  or 
as  individuals.  And  wo  fail  to  see  why  the 
relations  of  the  minister  to  the  general  Church 
of  Christ,  and  to  the  outside  world  as  the 
field  of  missions,  should  be  excluded  even  by 
this  external  principle.  Then  it  separates  in 
different  parts  two  so  closely-related  depart¬ 
ments  as  Homiletics  and  Catechetics,  which 
belong  to  the  office  of  the  minister  as  teach¬ 
er  ;  and  the  pairing  of  Liturgies  with  Homi¬ 
letics,  and  of  Foimenics  with  Catechetics, 
seems  unsuited  to  the  character  of  these  va¬ 
rious  ministerial  activities. 

The  four  departments  treated  by  our  author 
are  filled  with  abundant  material  from  the 
literature,  history,  and  experience  of  the  va¬ 
rious  nations  of  the  Continent.  We  can  only 
regret  that  the  British  and  American  material 
is  so  inadequately  treated.  The  stress  laid 
upon  works  familiar  to  the  author,  only  makes 
more  marked  the  omission  of  which  he  seems 
uaccrscioas.  Ti.  ediiui  Uos  not  properly 
fulfilled  his  task  of  adapting  the  work  to  Eng¬ 
lish  students. 

Homiletics  takes  up  half  the  book,  and  is 
evidently  the  favorite  theme.  We  have  been 
impressed  especially  by  the  author’s  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  the  Church  year  as  giving  the  best 
unity  and  order  to  preaching.  “  Thus  does 
the  Church  year,  as  in  sublime  symbolism, 
call  forth  the  whole  order  of  salvation  before 
our  eyes,  and  its  different  Sundays  are  as  so 
many  pearls  strung  in  regular  order  on  one 
string.”  ' 

Breaking  loose  from  the  Reformed  tradi¬ 
tion,  he  says  “It  is  not  incumbent  on  his  to 
defend,  as  best  we  can,  the  weak  side  of  the 
Reformed  Church  system,  and  to  isolate  our¬ 
selves  from  the  universal  Christian  Church, 
as  though  Calvin  were  our  Saviour,  and  Furl- 
tanism  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  ecclesiastical  per¬ 
fection.” 

Liturgies  is  defined  as  “  that  part  of  Fracti- 
cal  Theology  which  regulates,  in  accordance 
with  fixed  principles,  the  order  of  the  public 
service  of  the  congregation,  with  the  mo¬ 
mentary  exception  of  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.”  Under  this  head  are  briefiy  treated 
liturgical  matters,  such  as  time,  place,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  dress ;  liturgical  actions — reading 
of  Scripture,  common  prayer,  Christian  song ; 
sacred  institutions — baptism,  holy  commun¬ 
ion  :  also  ordination,  confirmation,  marriage, 
and  funeral  services.  Here,  with  much  that 
is  excellent,  there  is  an  entirely  inadequate 
treatment  of  common  prayer  and  hymnology. 

Catechetics  is  treated  in  sixty  pages.  It 
should  “embrace  in  principle  all  that  is  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  catechumens  to  know,  alike 
with  regard  to  Beligioii,  Christianity,  and 
the  Church  in  general,  as  with  regard  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  that  community  into  which 
they  desire  to  be  received.”  Hence  together 
with  the  Bible,  for  elementary  study,  are  the 
Creed,  Ten  Commandments,  and  Lord’s  Fray- 
er;  then  some  shorter  Catechism,  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  History  of  the  Christian  Church 
and  Missions,  and'to  culminate  in  the  denom¬ 
inational  principles.  The  greatest  defect  in 
this  department  is  the  neglect  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath-school  and  its  methods  of  instruction. 

Foimenics,  or  Fastoral  Theology,  is  very 
meagre.  We  notice,  first  of  all,  a  serious  in¬ 
consistency  with  his  assigning  of  Foimenics 
to  the  relation  of  the  minister  to  tne  particu¬ 
lar  members  of  his  flock,  in  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  at  once  between  general  and  individual 
Foimenics,  Under  the  former  pastoral  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  congregation  in  its  totality, 
is  briefly  discussed,  and  Church  Discipline 
through  the  Eldership. 

We  have,  finally  an  appendix  upon  the  la¬ 
bors  beyond  the  sphere  of  one’s  own  congre¬ 
gation  ;  and  (1)  Christian  Halieutics,  or  the¬ 
ory  of  the  extension  of  Christianity  among 
the  nations  not  yet  Christianized;  and  (2) 
Christian  Apologetics,  the  self-vindication  of 
Christianity  In  opposition  to  all  those  who 
do  not  yet  occupy,  or  no  longer  occupy  a 
Christian  standpoint.  The  book  has  a  brief 
index. 

Looking  now  at  the  book  as  a  whole,  we 
must  regard  it  as  a  valuable  contrlbuticm  to 
Practical  Theology,  especially  in  its  scientific 
statements.  It  is  fresh  and  stimulating,  and 
to  be  recommended  to  our  ministers.  And 
et  it  is  hardly  suitable  for  an  American  text- 


treatment  of  the  topics,  the  significant  omis¬ 
sions  of  whole  departments  of  Fractlcal  The¬ 
ology,  a  difference  in  standpoint  and  princi¬ 
ples  from  those  ordinarily  adopted  by  our 
churches  and  ministry,  and  an  inadequate 
use  of  British  and  American  literature  and 
experience. 

•  Practical  Theologr:  A  Manual  tor  Theological 
Students.  Br  Prof.  J.  3.  Van  Oosteraee,  D.O.  Tnins 
lated  and  Adapted  to  the  Uee  of  Kngllah  Beaden  hr 
Maurice  J.  Svane,  B.A  Published  by  Charles  Scrib¬ 
ner's  Sons. 
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congregation  is  the  organ  throngh  which  the 
power  is  exercised. 

Presbyterianism  finds  this  power  vested  in 
the  eoetva  fiddium,  and  finds  the  organ  for  its 
exercise  in  what  Paul  calls  the  presbuterion. 
With  us,  Vtii%  pred)uterion  is  the  session,  the 
Presbytery,  the  Synod,  the  General  Assembly. 

Now  we  have  the  best  authority  for  the 
declaration  that  the  General  Assembly  is  the 
Church.  For  the  purposes  for  which  the 
Assembly  is  constituted  it  is  the  “whole 
Church.”  When  a  Judicial  case  is  decided  by 
the  General  Assembly,  it  is  decided  by  the 
whole  Church.  When  the  Board  of  Missions 
reports  to  the  General  Assembly,  it  reports  to 
the  Church.  On  page  429  of  our  Form  of 
Government  we  read  “The  radical  principles 
of  Presbyterian  Church  government  and  dis¬ 
cipline  are  that  the  several  different  congre¬ 
gations  of  believers  taken  collectively,  con¬ 
stitute  one  Church,  called  emphatically  the 
Church  ;  that  a  larger  part  of  the  Church,  or  a 
representation  of  it,  should  govern  a  smaller, 
Ac.,  Ac.,  and  that  appeals  may  be  carried 
from  lower  to  higher  Judicatories  till  they  be 
finally  decided  by  the  collected  wisdom  and 
united  voice  of  the  whole  Church.” 

Hern  then  the  General  Assembly  is  truly  and 
emphatically  called  the  whole  Church.  For 
certain  given  purposes  it  is  the  organ  through 
which  the  Church  exercises  the  power  of  the 
But  by  common  consent  the  power 


where.  The  rules  of  the  house  are  few  in 
number,  and  such  as  any  well-ordered  life 
would  deem  proper.  Everything  has  gone  on 
harmoniously  under  the  care  of  a  housekeep¬ 
er  and  four  servants. 

Miss  Leggett  receives  so  many  applications 
for  board,  and  the  experiment  has  been  so 
completely  successful,  that  she  now  desires 
to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  her  usefulness.  To 
do  so,  she  needs  money  and  a  larger  house. 
She  wishes  to  have  accommodations  for  sixty 
women,  and  additional  servants. 


The  sight  of  the  mountains  and  the  ascent 
of  the  mountains,  were  the  two  memorable 
events  of  yesterday. 

We  left  the  main  route  at  Afrlzaco  and  turn¬ 
ed  off  to  Puebla,  where  we  arrived  about  four 
P.  M.  The  mountain  known  as  La  Malinche 
had  been  in  view  for  hours,  but  our  approach 
to  this  city  revealed  also  Popocatepetl  and 
Ixtaoihuatl, 


Oriental  Wedding;  In  Mount  liebanon. 

Last  week  was  celebrated  the  marriage  fes¬ 
tivity  of  Hassan  Abd  es  Sum  ad,  son  of  Bafea 
Agha,  of  the  feudal  lords  of  Ammature.  The 
people  of  the  chief  villages  of  the  Shfif  were 
invited  to  the  feast,  and  players  on  instru¬ 
ments  and  singers  were  brought,  there  being 
more  than  a  hundred  Arab  gypsy  performers. 
There  was  also  a  tribe  of  Bedawin  Arabs  who 
danced  the  Bedaway  dances,  and  their  women 
rode  in  on  camels  playing  with  swords  and 
singing  Arab  songs,  while  the  Gypsies  beat 
their  drums  and  cymbals.  Many  of  the  Sheikhs 
and  chiefs  of  clans  from  Hasbeiya  Hermon, 
and  Basheiya,  were  also  invited,  making  the 
whole  number  of  guests  more  than  five  thou¬ 
sand.  The  festivities  continued  fifteen  days. 
Jewish  singers  were  also  brought,  and  the 
dwellers  in  Deir  ei  Eomr,  and  all  the  towns 
near  by,  were  Invited,  and  they  played  with  the 
“Jereed”  on  horseback  in  the  public  medan. 

It  was  truly  a  great  feast.  Every  tribe  was 
served  according  to  its  own  taste  and  custom. 
The  Bedaween  were  offered  pyramids  of  rice, 
with  a  spear  standing  in  the  summit,  and  to 
others  their  own  dishes  and  kinds  of  food. 
On  the  fourth  day  the  bride  was  brought  to 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  feast  was  at  its  high¬ 
est  glory.  The  expense  was  all  paid  by  the 
father  of  the  bridegroom.  On  the  day  of  the 
wedding  twenty-five  sheep  were  slaughtered, 
and  on  every  other  day  of  tho  feast  ten  sheep, 
making  165  in  all.  Tho  host  served  many  of 


Journals  warn  the  people  not  to  expect  tool 
much,  but  to  give  Mldhat  Pasha  time  to 
cleanse  the  Augean  stables,  and  others  ex¬ 
press  their  views  freely  as  to  the  reforms 
most  pressingly  needed. 


MOOS  STUABrS  CSmCIBK  OF  STYLE. 

[A  correspondent,  whose  suggestions  are  al¬ 
ways  pithy  and  pertinent,  sends  the  following  ex- 
selleat  hints  in  regard  to  style,  which  we  com¬ 
mend  to  all  writers  for  the  press.— En.  Evan.] 

In  an  Introductory  Essay  prefixed  to  an 
edition  of  Doddridge’s  Family  Expositor, 
Prof.  Stuart  has  some  remarks  on  Dod¬ 
dridge’s  style  (and  on  style  in  general) 
which  ore  so  admirable,  that  I  think  au-  j 
thors  and  writers  for  the  press  will  derive 
b«iefit  from  seeing  them  reproduced.  He 
says: 

“  Doddridge  attained  to  an  English  style  of  re- 
markable  perspicuity,  neatness,  and  simplicity. 
There  is,  I  believe,  hardly  a  sentence  in  all  his 
works  which  needs  to  be  twice  read  in  order  to  be 
undentood  by  any  intelligent  person.  This  is  an 
exoellenoe  of  style  which  seems  almost  to  be  lost 
sight  of  by  many  highly  gifted  minds  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  The  majestic  pomp,  the  regulated  swell, 
the  harmonious  cadence,  the  elevated  and  stately 
movement,  the  diction  remote  from  common  usage, 
together  with  long,  involved,  and  inverted  sen¬ 
tences,  are  the  costume  in  which  the  thoughts  of 
many  great  minds  (and  among  these  of  not  a  few 
in  the  Church)  are  of  late  presented  to  us.  Some 
of  these  writers  need  a  paraphrase,  or  (as  one 
might  almost  say)  a  translation  into  our  real  and 
veritable  mother-tongue,  in  order  to  be  made  per¬ 
spicuous.  And  yet  this  is  the  very  style  of  which 
many  a  young  adventurer  in  the  field  of  author¬ 
ship  is  greatly  mamored ;  a  style  ambitious,  more 
or  less  inflated,  decked  out  with  gilding  and  em¬ 
broidery,  full  of  mannerism,  and  attracting,  of 
course,  more  notice  to  the  method  in  which  a 
thing  is  said,  than  to  the  thing  itself.  .  .  .  When  I 
give  myself  to  a  writer  who  takes  me  among  the 
clouds,  or  plunges  me  into  mists,  however  resplen¬ 
dent  they  may  be,  and  however  amusing  to  fancy 
or  imagination,  I  always  wish  myself  on  plain 
tesrafirnM.  Give  me  ....  a  place  to  walk  in 
which  is  straight  and  easy,  although  not  romantic. 

But  to  be 


far  to  the  west  covered  with 
snow ;  the  former  on  the  left,  is  very  symmet¬ 
rical,  and  both  beautiful  beyond  description. 
Orizaba  is  also  in  view  on  the  east,  and  other 
peaks  and  ranges  form  a  grand  accompani¬ 
ment  for  the  volcanoes. 

We  put  up  at  the  hotel  De  Diligencia,  and 
can  recommend  it  especially  for  the  cleanli¬ 
ness  of  its  rooms  and  the  whiteness  of  the 
bedding. 

Here  we  see  the  Cathedral,  the  most  costly 
and  wealthy  on  the  continent,  and  around  we 
count  the  spires  and  domes  of  many  other 
churches,  of  which  there  are  said  to  be  sev¬ 
enty  or  eighty,  or  one  for  every  thousand  in¬ 
habitants.  The  sulphur  springs  attracted  us 
for  a  few  moments.  The  ride  to  the 
was  pleasant.  The  ruins  of  buildings  are  no 
less  interesting  than  the  structures  now  in 
use.  Among  them  are  an  old  convent,  in  part 
of  which  are  works  for  sawing  and  polishing 
the  beautiful  marble  of  the  Puebla  quarries, 
specimens  of  which  were  exhibited  at  our 
centennial  exposition ;  and  the  halls  of  the 
inquisition,  a  portion  of  which  is  now  owned 
and  occupied  by  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
mission. 

During  the  week  the  Puebla  people  have 
been  making  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  the 
Lady  of  Gaudaloupe  in  Mexico.  On  succes¬ 
sive  days  excursion  trains  have  been  sent  out 
till  five  thousand  people  are  said  to  have  per¬ 
formed  this  act  of  devotion. 

The  specialties  which  the  traveller  may  care 
to  take  away  as  mementoes  of  his  visit  to 
Puebla,  are  some  of  the  confections  or  can¬ 
died  fruits,  and  beautiful  specimens  of  stone, 
cut  in  imitation  of  the  fruits  of  the  country 
and  highly  polished.  We  leave  Puebla  with 
regret  that  our  time  does  not  allow  a  longer 
delay  and  a  visit  to  the  Pyramid  of  Cholula, 
and  to  places  made  memorable  as  battle 
Manhattan. 


The  enter¬ 
tainments  for  Miss  Leggett’s  benefit,  recently 
given,  are  ail  the  assistance  she  has  had.  The 
Steinway  Hall  CJoncert  gave  her  a  profit  of 
$3(X) ;  Prof.  Bichardson’s  recitations  in  Mrs. 
Budd’s  parlors,  wore  fairly  successful ;  and  a 
private  concert  in  Forty-fifth  street  was  also 
a  success.  These  three  entertainments,  with 
that  given  recently  for  the  same  purpose  at 
the  Union  League  Theatre,  have  realized 
about  $1,500.  This  is  not  sufficient  for  the 
additional  expenses  to  be  incurred,  as  Miss 
Leggett  has  nearly,  if  not  quite,  determined 
to  follow  out  this  project. 

A  large  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
are  interested  in  the  brave  efforts  of  this  lit¬ 
tle  Quakeress,  and  various  entertainments 
are  proposed  to  assist  her.  A  number  of 
merchants  have  generously  responded  to  her 
requirements  in  house-furnishing  articles — 
among  them  Mr.  Constable,  of  Arnold  A  Con¬ 
stable.  This  gentleman  also  purchased  twen¬ 
ty  tickets  for  one  of  the  above-mentioned 
entertainments,  which  he  presented  to  his 
clerks. 

Miss  Leggett  reasons  well  when  she  says 
that  business  men  who  hire  female  clerks, 
are  only  securing  their  own  interests  in  as¬ 
sisting  her  to  make  a  respectable  home  for 
such  employes. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  for  the  reasons  stated, 
and  many  others  not  mentioned,  that  this 
Home  will  become  a  permanent  institution, 
and  that  by-and-by  its  occupants  may  have 
an  additional  seaside  retreat,  imder  Miss  Leg¬ 
gett’s  supervision,  when  they  are  weary,  and 
a  Summer’s  vacation  may  make  it  agreeable 
for  them  to  leave  the  hot  city. 

The  wheel  of  fortune,  in  its  rapid  revolu¬ 
tions,  may  make  it  imperative  for  some  lady 
reader  to  yet  become  a  business  woman,  or 
some  gentleman  reader  may  fear  the  cold 
charity  of  the  world  for  his  daughters,  in  his 
knowledge  of  his  uncertain  financial  stand¬ 
ing.  The  Imagination  can  hardly  depict  the 
astounding  changes  which  are  taking  place 
from  year  to  year  in  our  social  circles.  In 
the  certainty  of  such  changes,  the  rich  and 
the  generous  cannot  do  better  than  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  comfort  and  the  peacefulness  of 
business  women.  Ellen  E.  Dickinson. 


Church. 

of  the  Church  vests  in  the  body  of  believers. 
This  body  of  believers  includes  the  private 
members,  the  deacons,  the  ruling  elders  and 
the  ministers.  In  this  body  of  believers,  in¬ 
cluding  officers  and  members,  the  whole  pow¬ 
er  of  the  Church  is  vested.  By  the  General 
Assembly,  “  the  whole  Church,”  this  power  of 
the  Church  is  exercised. 

Now  what  can  be  more  proper  and  more 
emphatically  Presbyterian  than  that  the  one 
body  in  whom,  by  universal  consent,  all 
Church  power  vests,  should  be  the  basis  of 
representation  in  the  court  which  exercises 
this  power  in  behalf  of  this  body?  All 
Church  power  on  earth  vests  in  the  body  of 
Chuich  members.  The  General  Assembly  is 
for  the  exercise  of  this  power,  this  very 
body ;  and  yet  objection  is  made  to  tlie  mak¬ 
ing  the  body  in  whom  all  power  vests,  the 
basis  of  representation  in  the  body  appointed 
to  exercise  this  power. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  McGill,  who  stands  second  to 
none  as  an  intelligent  Presbyterian,  though 
preferring  the  Overture  to  any  other  yet  pro¬ 
posed,  objects  to  the  basis  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough.  It  does  not  include,  also,  the 
baptized  members  of  the  Church.  The  ob¬ 
jection  is  valid.  No  scheme  will  be  free  from 
objections.  But  the  practical  difficulty  in  the 
way  is  the  impossibility  of  getting  at  the  sta¬ 
tistics  of  baptized  membership.  Besides,  it 
may  be  that  baptized  members  who  are  too 
young  to  be  enrolled  among  communicants, 
and  those  who  are  living  in  violation  of  bap¬ 
tismal  vows,  and  have  not  formally  claimed 
their  place  at  the  communion  table,  may  be 
considered  as  represented  by  those  whose 
names  are  actually  on  the  Communion  rolls. 
When  the  present  Overture  is  adopted,  Pres¬ 
byterians  will  have  good  ground  for  satisfac¬ 
tion  in  the  fact  that  the  Church  has  become 
in  form  and  in  fact  more  truly  Presbyterian 
than  it  has  ever  yet  been. 


a  few  hours  after  death.  A  short  time  since 
a  man  in  Beef  in  Egypt,  was  supposed  to  be 
dead ;  the  wailing  commenced,  and  the  body 
was  prepared  for  burial. 


Just  as  they  were 
about  to  start  for  the  grave,  the  corpse  began 
to  move,  and  sat  up  In  great  astonishment. 
The  people  at  first  supposed  that  a  spirit  had 
taken  possession  of  the  body,  and  they  were 
terrified,  but  soon  he  spoke  to  them,  and  they 
knew  that  he  had  only  been  in  a  swoon. 

The  Price  of  Blood. 

An  Imperial  order  was  received  in  Beirut 
in  February  last,  for  the  execution  of  Elias 
Maron,  the  murderer  of  Nicola  Yazijy,  and 
the  local  government  prepared  to  execute 
him,  as  the  mother  of  Nicola  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  “  deeyeh,”  or  price  of  blood,  amount¬ 
ing  to  five  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The 
Christian  ecclesiastics  begged  a  delay  of 
three  days,  which  was  granted.  The  woman 
was  inexorable.  The  three  days  expired,  and 
the  culprit  was  taken  out  for  execution,  when 
Just  as  he  was  ascending  the  scaffold,  they 
begged  and  entreated  her  and  offered  her  the 
price  of  blood,  showing  the  money,  when  she 
yielded,  and  the  man  was  unbound  and  taken 
back  to  prison. 

Sanitary  BuIcb  In  Mecca. 

Great  precautions  have  been  taken  to 
cleanse  the  Valley  of  Mena  at  Mecca,  where 
the  pilgrims  spend  three  days  offering  sacri¬ 
fices.  There  are  thirteen  slaughter-houses, 
ninety  pits  separated  from  each  other,  into 
which  are  thrown  the  remains  of  the  sacri¬ 
fices,  and  five  hundred  and  five  pits  for  the 
offal.  The  eighteen  cisterns  have  been  emp¬ 
tied  of  the  water  of  laM  year  and  filled  with 
a  fresh  supply.  The  pilgrims’  lodgings  were 
all  cleansed  before  their  arrival,  and  five 
hundred  men  appointed  to  go  around  with 
baskets  to  gather  all  refuse  and  to  collect 
the  remains  and  offal  of  the  slaughtered 
sheep,  and  seventy-three  men  to  bury  them 
first  in  unslaked  lime  and  then  in  earth.  One 
hundred  men  were  also  appointed  to  cleanse 
the  lodgings  of  the  pilgrims  after  their  re¬ 
turn  fro*"  the  Valley  to  Mecca,  where  all  the 
dwellings  would  be  found  cleansed  for  their 
reception.  The  immense  numbers  of  sheep 


and  I  can  wend  my  way  with  comfort, 
continually  climbing  giddy  heights  and  cloud- 
capped  mountains,  or  to  be  plunging  into  Cimme¬ 
rian  valleys  of  ‘  darkness  visible,’  is  more  of  ad¬ 
venture  than  my  moderated  appetite  ever  craves. 
Thus  the  great  masters  of  writing  among  the  an¬ 
cients  did  not  compel  their  readers  to  do.  .  .  . 
Thus  did  not  Addison,  and  Steele,  and  Swift,  and 
Pope,  and  Locke,  and  Oowper,  and  many  others 
of  the  like  character.  And  thus,  also,  did  not 
Philip  Doddridge.  A  child  can  understand  most 
of  hli  writings.  .  .  .  Many  an  aspiring  and  am¬ 
bitious  book,  full  of  valuable  thoughts  and  strik¬ 
ing  views,  will  be  forgotten  because  it  is  not  sim¬ 
ple  and  perspicuous.  ...  To  be  perspicuous  and 
simple  is  indispensably  requisite  in  order  to  be 
immortal  as  a  writer  for  the  Church  of  Christ.  .  .  . 
We  have  not  a  few  books  in  our  langpiage,  written 
by  men  of  distinguished  talent  and  piety,  that  of¬ 
fend  here  and  there  by  their  quaintness,  their  pro¬ 
lixity,  their  heaviness,  their  repetitions,  and  their 
formal  and  endless  divisions.  .  .  .  Doddridge  is  a 
writer  who  displays  no  mannerism.  Whatever  he 
has  to  say,  he  says  it  simply,  and  in  the  easiest 
and  most  perspicuous  way  in  which  he  could  say 
it;  and  he  never  seems  once  to  have  thought  of 
decking  out  the  progeny  of  his  mind  in  gay,  or 
splendid,  or  pompous  attire.  I  know  of  no  books, 
besides  the  Bible,  which  I  could  more  heartily 
commend  to  religious  writers,  as  to  manner  and 
spirit,  than  the  woriu  of  Doddridge.” 

Who  has  not  found  this  true  in  his  own 
reading  of  books  ?  Who  has  not  had  the 
experlenoe  of  being  “taken  among  the 
clouds,  or  plunged  into  Cimmerian  valleys 
of  ‘  darkness  visible,’  ”  and  rejoiced  when 
suffered  to  get  back  where  his  footing  was 
firm,  and  a  bright  sun  was  shining  ?  Who 
has  not  taken  up  and,  aided  by  a  diction¬ 
ary,  waded  through  (or  else  thrown  down 
in  disgust  ere  he  was  half  through)  some 
book  respecting  which,  when  read,  he 
could  only  say,  “  Words,  words,  words ! 
a  superabundance  of  words,  and  some  of 
them  very  big  ones  too  !  I’ve  ‘  climbed 
giddy  heights  and  plunged  into  Cimmerian 
valleje,’  but  as  for  gold,  or  precious  stones, 
I  have  brought  away  none.”  Were  it  not 
invidious,  it  would  be  easy  to  name  books 
to  which,  though  “  written  by  men  of  talent 
and  piety,”  Prof.  Stuart’s  criticisms  will 
admirably  apply. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  professor’s  ani¬ 
madversions  on  the  style  of  certain  writers, 
of  the  reply  said  to  have  been  made  by  an 
unlearned  but  pious  old  Indian  to  a  city 
minister,  who  was  wondering  why  a  cer¬ 
tain  off-hand  tidk,  given  by  the  Indian, 
had  moved  and  melted  this  minister’s 
hearers  more  than  his  own  elaborate  ser¬ 
mons  had  ever  done.  “  I  ’xplain  this  to 
you,”  said  the  Indian.  “  You  come  here 


grounds  with  the  French. 


JOTTINGS  FROM  SYRIAN  JOURNALS. 

[SeUcted  and  TrantlaUd  for  The  EtanoelIST 
By  Sev.  Dr.  Henbt  H.  Jessup.) 

Bed  LooaBtg. 

Myriads  of  red  locusts  have  appeared 
around  Jerusalem  and  Beirut  and  the  inter¬ 
vening  country,  and  began  about  Feb.  1,  to 
bury  themselves  in  the  ground  previous  to 
hatching.  It  was  hoped  that  the  heavy  rains 
of  February  would  destroy  the  eggs. 

Maltese  Emigration  to  Cyprus. 

A  letter  from  Cyprus  says  that  the  British 
Military  Arsenal  is  to  be  built  at  Limason, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  island.  Several 


uninviting  city  of  Vera  Cruz.  Narrowly  es¬ 
caping  the  violence  of  a  “norther,”  ourvessel 
anchored  in  smooth  water  a  short  distance 
from  the  pier,  and  we  found  it  no  difficult 
matter  to  make  a  landing.  The  Custom  House 
delay  was  brief,  and  our  luggage  was  carried 
by  porters  to  the  hotel  Vera  Crucianza,  whither 
we  went  because  we  had  been  ^ cautioned 
against  the  hotel  De  DiligenciaA  We  ^^not 
say  that  we  found  our  quarters  at  all  a^rao- 
tive,  or  that  we  desire  to  return  to  them. 

The  train  for  Mexico  was  to  leave  at  half 
past  eleven  at  night,  and  the  necessities  of 
the  case,  rather  than  business  or  pleasure,  de¬ 
tained  us  till  that  hour.  Of  course  we  visited 
the  Cathedral  and  saw  the  plaza  and  the  tur¬ 
key  buzzards,  but  we  have  found  other  and 
better  places  for  a  day’s  tarrying. 

We  made  an  early  visit  to  the  railway  sta¬ 
tion,  and  were  advised  to  buy  our  tickets  and 
have  our  luggage  checked  as  early  as  seven  in 
It  was  friendly  counsel  which 


A.  farmer  named  Yohanna  Safy,  of  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  El  Hadeth  near  Baalbec,  found  in  a 
pit  in  his  own  garden,  a  copper  vase  filled 
with  gold  coins.  The  government  is  investi¬ 
gating  the  matter,  and  trying  to  secure  them. 
Jewish  Academy  In  Beirut. 

The  number  of  Jews  in  Beirut  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  late  examination  of  their 
Academy  showed  great  progress  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  in  Arabic,  French,  English, 
Turkish,  and  Hebrew,  and  the  Sciences.  This 
school  is  aided  by  the  Israelitish  Alliance  in 
Paris. 

Moslem  Prayers  for  Bain  In  Jerusalem. 

On  Christmas  day,  December,  1878,  owing  to 
the  prolonged  scarcity  of  water,  the  Moslems, 
Christians,  and  Jews  of  Jerusalem,  offered 
special  prayers  for  rain.  The  Moslems  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  “  Haram  esShereef  ”  or  area  of  the 
Mosque  of  Omar,  and  kept  up  the  prayers 
from  Tuesday  until  Thursday,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Pasha,  the  Kadi,  and  a  multitude  of  the 
Effendis  and  Ulemas.  On  the  eve  of  Friday 
(Thursday  night),  Bedr  Effendi  invited  the 
Kadi  and  a  concourse  of  the  religious  nota¬ 
bles  to  a  sumptuous  repast  at  his  house,  and 
musicians  were  brought  to  add  to  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  and  conclude  the  ceremonies  of  prayer 
for  rain.  The  festivities  continued  until  the 
fifth  hour  of  tho  night,  when.  Praise  to  God, 
the  rain  came. 

Great  Fish  Stranded  at  Beirut. 

In  December  last  a  monstrous  fish  was 
stranded  by  the  waves  in  Beirut  harbor,  meas¬ 
uring  38  feet  in  length.  A  few  years  since  a 
whale  was  stranded  at  Tyre,  measuring  60 
feet  in  length. 

Destruction  of  Iron  Aqueduct  over  Dog  Blver. 

The  great  flood  in  the  Dog  Biver  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  swept  away  the  new  iron  aqueduct  of  the 
London  Water  Works  Company,  and  Beirut 
has  been  left  for  two  months  dependent  on 
the  old  wells  which  had  been  for  years  aban¬ 
doned.  The  flood  was  unprecedented,  surpass¬ 
ing  the  traditions  of  the  oldest  Lebanon  fel¬ 
laheen. 

Burning  ■  Man  Alive  in  Bashan. 

A  Druze  farmer  in  Bashan  borrowed  six  hun¬ 
dred  piastres  ($24.00)  of  a  retainer  of  Sheikh 
Shlbly.  At  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  unable 
to  pay.  The  creditor  said.  Give  me  your  daugh¬ 
ter  for  the  debt,  and  I  will  pay  you  her  dowry, 
deducting  the  amount  of  the  debt.  The  farm¬ 
er  consented,  and  demanded  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  as  the  dowry.  The  creditor 
offered  as  payment  an  order  on  the  Sheikhs. 
The  farmer  refused  to  accept  it.  The  credi¬ 
tor  was  angry,  and  day  after  day  insulted  the 
farmer,  entering  his  house  and  even  insulting 
the  hareem ;  this  so  Incensed  the  farmer  that 
he  shot  the  creditor.  The  Sheikhs  then  as¬ 
sembled  and  condemned  the  farmer  to  death. 
‘  By  what  death  ?’  asked  the  Sheikh.  They  all 
cried  ‘Bum  him,  bum  him.’  ‘Let  him  be 
burned,  then,’  said  the  Sheikh.  They  began  to 
gather  wood,  when  one  said  ‘Why  gather  wood? 
Let  us  use  the  American  oil.’  They  then  cloth¬ 
ed  him  with  a  sheepskin  cloak,  with  the  wool 
outside,  and  poured  kerosene  oil  upon  him 
and  set  it  on  fire.  He  leaped  and  screamed, 
and  begged  for  mercy,  crying  ‘Woe  is  me! 
Do  you  not  fear  God  ?’  When  he  drew  near 
to  death,  the  Sheikh  Shibly  said  ‘  Stone  him 
with  stones.’  They  then  stoned  him  with 
stones  until  a  great  pile  of  stones  was  heaped 
over  him.  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  multitude  of  the  people. 

Arable  History  of  America. 

Mr.  Butrus  Shehady  of  Beirat  publishes 
the  prospectus  of  a  History  of  America,  to 
be  published  in  two  volumes  quarto.  It  is 
an  Arabic  compilation  of  various  histories. 


MISS  LEGGETT’S  HOME  FOB  BUSINESS  WOMEN. 

One  year  ago,  the  first  of  May,  Miss  S. 
G.  Leggett  opened  a  Home  foi  Business 
Women  at  61  Clinton  place.  It  was  an  exper¬ 
iment  to  leam  whether  such  an  undertaking 
would  succeed. 


The  magnificent  hotel  com¬ 
pleted  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart  on  Fourth  ave¬ 
nue,  after  her  husband’s  death,  for  the  same 
purpose,  had  proved  to  be  a  failure  for  causes 
hardly  understood.  The  necessity  for  an  or¬ 
derly  and  decent  shelter,  at  a  moderate  price, 
for  women  who  are  obliged  to  “  face  a  frown¬ 
ing  world  ”  in  earning  their  own  support,  had 
long  been  known,  particularly  by  those  who, 
having  seen  better  days,  had  a  Just  horror  of 
the  promiscuous  company  in  a  cheap  board¬ 
ing-house. 

There  are  many  young  women  who  come 
here  from  various  parts  of  our  country  to 
enter  the  schools,  with  the  intention  of  fit¬ 
ting  themselves  for  teaching.  They  have 
great  ambition,  but  slender  purses;  and  to 
those  who  leave  the  graces  of  a  Christian 
home,  to  come  among  strangers  in  a  great 
metropolis,  probably  the  severest  trial  is  the 
dread  of  being  obliged  to  associate  with  un¬ 
cultured  and  unrefined  people.  The  late  Mrs. 
Henry  M.  Field,  a  lady  of  the  widest  sympa¬ 
thies  and  the  most  elegant  accomplishments, 
when  she  was  at  the  head  of  the  School  of 
Design  in  the  Ck>oi>er  Institute,  understood 
so  well  this  necessity  of  having  a  pleasant 
home,  within  the  means  of  the  young  women 
who  came  there  to  study,  that  it  was  her 
habit  to  seek  them  out  in  their  poor  lodgings, 
and  treat  them  with  the  tenderest  hospitality. 
She  once  said  to  a  pupil,  “  My  dear,  will  you 
please  tell  me  if  you  should  hear  of  any 
young  lady  here  who  is  homesick,  in  trou¬ 
ble,  ill,  or  tempted  ?  I  beg  of  you  to  inform 
me.  My  heart  goes  out  to  these  poor,  young 
creatures.  Some  of  them  are  tempted  by 
wretches  who  seek  to  ruin  them  under  prom¬ 
ise  of  marriage.  They  are  here  alone,  and  I 
would  be  a  mother  to  them.” 

Miss  Leggett  is  herself  a  business  woman. 
Her  pretty  bookstore  under  the  Sturtevant 
House  has  been  a  source  of  profit  to  her. 
Belonging  to  a  good  family,  and  having  been 
reduced  from  easy  circumstances  to  poverty, 
she  understands  and  appreciates  the  situation 
of  honest,  homeless  women,  and  is  by  nature 
and  her  Quaker  antecedents  particularly  adapt¬ 
ed  for  the  good  work  she  has  chosen.  Her 
means  were  limited,  and  she  commenced  in  a 
comparativeiy  small  way,  renting  and  furnish¬ 
ing  a  house  at  her  own  expense  that  would 
accommodate  thirty  boarders.  Everything 
was  new  and  clean,  and  hardly  arranged  in 
the  beautiful  order  since  maintained,  before 
every  place  was  full.  The  price  charged  is  $4 
per  week,  and  at  this  moderate  sum  the  Home 
has  been  self-sustaining. 

The  parlor  is  a  cheerful  room,  prettily  fur¬ 
nished,  and  opened  to  the  inmates  of  the 
house  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  and  until  ten 
o’clock  at  night,  when  the  gas  is  turned  out. 
A  grand  (dickering  piano,  and  a  library  of 
two  hundred  well-assorted  volumes,  are  free 
to  the  use  of  the  boarders.  Excellent  table- 
fare  is  given — ^well  cooked,  well  served  food, 
such  as  is  not  always  found  in  houses  of  high¬ 
er  price.  The  inmates  are  clerks,  art  stu¬ 
dents,  Journalists,  milliners,  and  dressmak¬ 
ers — must  of  them  coming  from  out  of  town, 
some  from  the  South,  from  Boston,  and  else- 


men.  It  was  the  knowledge  of,  and  sympathy 
with  their  needs  that  brought  Mr.  Sawyer — 
himself  a  salesman — to  undertake  work  for 
them  such  as  he  is  now  nobly  carrying  on 
with  such  good  results  at  the  Park  Theatre. 
When  God  raises  up  a  man,  as  in  this  case, 
who  is  brave  and  manly,  to  work  for  his  own 
class,  let  him  be  supported ! 

Fourthly,  there  is  work  to  be  done  in  the 
struggle  with  vice ;  in  the  effort  to  repair  the 
great  waste  of  life  under  our  modem  civiliza¬ 
tion.  I  have  spoken  to  you  of  the  wreck  of 
China  under  the  curse  of  opium.  No  nation 
has  ever  had  to  undertake  such  a  work.  Like 
that,  only  in  proportion,  is  that  which  we 
always  maintain ;  a  work  needing  a  brave 
sympathy ;  one  in  which  tho  word  “  rescue,” 
the  Christian  word  in  all  its  power  of  mean¬ 
ing,  finds  full  and  glowing  expression. 

Fifthly,  I  pass  to  the  work  which  comes 
more  especially  under  the  head  of  Evangelis¬ 
tic.  Wherever  this  work  is  in  advance  of 
what  the  Church  is  doing,  let  it  be  cordially 
supported.  Where  it  is  doing  the  same  work 
that  is  done  by  the  Church,  where  it  is  chang¬ 
ing  Methodism  to  Presbyterianism,  or  Pres¬ 
byterianism  to  Methodism,  there  is  no  advan¬ 
tage  in  it.  But  if  in  advance  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  or  Methodism,  going  out  to  do  God’s 
work,  let  generous  support  and  coSperation 
be  accorded  it. 

We  come  now  to  the  close  of  the  course  of 
thought  we  have  for  some  weeks  been  follow¬ 
ing  in  these  lectures.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
seen  that  we  have  been  living  in  the  most 
brilliant  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 
I  make  no  comparison  as  regards  sacrifice,  or 
tho  number  of  martyrs.  As  regards  brilliant 
successes,  no  century  has  witnessed  what  this 
century  has.  God  never  created  in  a  given 
time  such  a  force  for  Christian  conquest  as 
He  has  created  in  the  conscience  of  England 
and  America.  It  was  not  until  the  fourth 
century  that  Christianity  had  converted  an 
emperor,  and  it  is  a  question  now  whether 
Constantine  at  heart  embraced  its  principles. 
To-day  Christianity  has  a  better  hold  in  India 
than  it  had  at  the  close  of  the  first  century  In 
the  Boman  Empire.  To-day  Christianity  ie 
keeping  pace  with  discovery.  It  Is  adapting 
itself  to  the  wants  of  the  century.  It  has 
possessed  Itself  of  the  languages  of  the  world. 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  foot  that  for  all 
large  uses  of  Ohrlstianity,  for  all  large  uses 
of  Christian  faith  and  Christian  spirit,  your 
lot  has  been  cast  in  the  most  favorable  time 
ever  known.  There  never  was  a  time  as  now 
when  the  whole  world  stood  open  by  God’s 
own  band,  for  Christianity  to  enter  in  and 
possess  in  the  name  of  the  Master.  And  be 
it  said  there  never  has  been  a  Church  more 
faithful  to  its  high  resi>onslbility.  In  all 
humility  and  in  all  respect  to  tho  (Church, 
and  the  Christianity  of  this  century,  let  us  go 
about  our  own  work.  Let  us  remember  the 
dignity  and  (lower  of  the  Church,  that  we  may 
hand  to  the  next  generation  the  accumulation 
of  the  present  strength. 


the  evening, 
suggested  a  repacking  of  trunks  and  the  leav¬ 
ing  of  all  superfluous  things  at  Vera  Cruz,  for 
on  the  two  trunks  to  which  we  limited  our¬ 
selves,  the  extra  charge  exceeded  ten  dollars. 
This  was  due,  as  we  learned  afterwards,  to 
the  enforcement  of  a  rigid  rule,  by  which  we 
wore  required  to  pay  full  rates  for  all  trunks 
which  went  to  a  different  destination  from 
that  indicated  by  our  tickets.  Our  tickets 
were  for  Puebla,  where  we  meant  to  spend  a 
night,  and  sending  our  luggage  for  conven¬ 
ience  to  Mexico,  we  had  to  pay  for  the  privi¬ 
lege.  For  each  ticket  to  Mexico  the  price  is 
sixteen  dollars,  and  the  passenger  is  allowed 
only  about  thirty  pounds  of  luggage  apart 
from  the  satchels  and  parcels  which  he  takes 
in  his  hands. 

Our  train  had  one  first  class  passenger  car, 
containing  six  compartments  in  English  style, 
each  with  seats  for  eight  persons.  There 


every  train.  We  carried  also  a  long  line  of 
freight  cars. 

The  road  appears  to  be  thoroughly  built 
and  in  many  respects  well  managed ;  but  the 
directors  are  open  to  the  severest  criticism 
for  their  neglect  to  provide  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  their  passengers,  in  some  points  of 
vital  importance  to  health,  decency,  and  com¬ 
fort.  The  arrangement  of  compartment  cars 
is  bad  enough  in  itself,  but  at  only  one  station 
did  I  see  ample  and  respectable  provision 
made  for  the  necessities  to  which  I  refer. 

Our  ride  through  the  hot  zone  was  in  the 
night  time,  but  before  dawn  we  woke  and 
found  ourselves  in  the  shadows  of  the  hiiis. 
At  last,  rising  far  above  the  rest,  appeared 
the  peak  of  Orizaba,  more  than  17,300  feet  high 
A  littie  iater. 


THE  OYERTURE. 

By  WiBiam  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

It  is  a  oommonpiace  of  Presbyteriam  doc¬ 
trine  that  ail  power  available  for  Church 
purposes  on  earth,  vests  in  The  Church. 
Christ  is  the  source  of  this  power.  Its  de¬ 
pository  is  His  Church.  Principal  Cunning¬ 
ham  writes  that  the  Church  was  vested  by 
Christ 


with  entire  self-sufficiency  with  re¬ 
spect  to  everything  external,  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  its  own  ends  and  the  promotion  of 
its  own  welfare,”  guided  only  by  His  Spirit 
and  His  Word.  And  whatever  power  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  any  court  of  the  CBiuroh,  whether  in 
framing  creeds  and  confessions,  rules  of  wor¬ 
ship.  rules  for  government  and  discipline,  or 
in  the  rec^tion  or  exclusion  of  ministers  or 
membMB,  vests  in  the  CBiurch.  Mr.  Barnes 
“  Power  in  the  Church  resides,  under 


and  grandiy  capped  with  snow, 
whiie  we  stopped  at  the  station  of  Orizaba,  it 
reflected  grandly  the  rays  of  the  rising  Sun, 
and  we  thought  of  the  Psalmist’s  exclamation 
“  Shall  we  lift  up  our  eyes  unto  the  hills  ? 
doth  our  help  come  from  thence  ?  Our  help 
Cometh  from  the  Lord  who  made  the  heavens 
and  the  earth.” 

This  vision  of  mountains  was  soon  followed 
by  our  unique  experiqnce  in  ascending  them. 
The  road  is  very  circuitous  and  steep,  and  it 
was  hard  to  believe  it  possible  to  reach  the 
summits  before  us,  where  the  track  was  point¬ 
ed  out.  We  halted  at  a  station  where  a  train 
was  behind  time,  and  looking  up  toward  the 
heights  we  saw  it  coming  on  a  down  grade, 
and  it  took  half  an  hour  for  it  to  reach  our 
place.  We  then  went  up  the  hill  at  about  the 
same  rate,  looking  down  into  the  valleys 
through  which  we  had  come,  and  which  were 
spread  out  beautifully  at  the  foot  of  the  pre¬ 
cipitous  cliffs.  The  grade  is  said  to  be  four 
and  a  half,  and  in  some  places  six  and  a  half 
feet  in  a  hundred,  and  we  had  risen  perhaps 
three  thousand  feet  in  lees  than  two  hours. 


writes, 

Christ,  with  the  people,  and  belongs  to  them 
as  a  brotherhood.” 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge,  to  whom  Mr.  Barnes 
refers  with  emphatic  commendation,  warmly 
argues  that  the  power  of  the  Church  vests  in 
the  coehu JtdeUum,  the  wMe  body  of  thefaith- 
tul.  He  saysthat  “  no  definition  of  the  Church 
for  the  first  fifteen  centuries  after  Christ  was 
ever  framed  that  even  mentioned  the  clergy. 
This  is  said  to  have  been  first  done  by  Cani- 
sius  and  Beiarmlne.” 

B/ttnAnlam  and  Prelacy  affirm  that  this 
power  vests  in  tbs  clergy ;  and  the  organ  for 
its  exercise  is  the  Pope,  or  the  council,  or  the 
oonvoeation.  Congregationalism  vests  this 
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exhortation  ;  then  the  teacher  prays  and 
pronounces  a  blessing. .  The  same  service 
ii  held  in  the  afternoon,  except  that  the 
pastor  and  teacher  change  places.  Per- 
liaps  there  is  baptism  also,  when  a  little 
diild  bom  since  the  last  Sunday,  or  it  may 
bjs  this  very  day,  is  brought  in.  If  there 
ii  a  contribution,  the  people  go  up  by 
tprns  and  place  their  money  in  a  box 
vfhich  the  deacons  keep  ;  and  sometimes, 
il  they  have  no  money,  they  bring  goods 
alnd  corn  and  the  like,  and  place  them  on 
tpe  floor. 

i  Do  you  wonder  that  in  the  long  service, 
afll  of  which  pretty  much  was  carried  on 
by  the  minister,  the  people,  and  especially 
the  boys,  became  tired  and  restless  ?  On 
ci)ld  Winter  days,  as  the  sermon  drew 
liear  an  end,  you  could  have  heard  men 
ISDOcking  their  half-frozen  feet  together; 
and  then  was  the  time,  too,  or  on  drowsy 
Summer  afternoons,  when  the  tithing-man 
wp  busy. 

iWho  was  the  tithing-man?  He  was  a 
pfirish  offleer  whose  special  business  it 
w<as  to  see  that  the  Sabbath  was  not  bro- 
kjCn,  and  who  spent  his  time  in  church 
looking  after  the  boys,  to  see  that  they 
behaved  themselves.  He  had  a  long  Stas', 
^hich  he  carried  much  as  a  sheriff  does. 
He  did  not  always  walk  up  and  down  be¬ 
fore  the  children.  Sometimes  he  stood  be¬ 
hind  them,  and  a  boy  whose  head  fell  over 
from  sleepiness  would  feel  a  thump  on  the 
crown  presently  from  the  staff  of  the  watch¬ 
ful  tithing-man.  Many  of  the  seats  in  the 
old  churches  were  on  hinges,  and  when 
people  stood  up  at  the  blessing,  you  would 
hear  the  seats  go  slamming  against  the 
backs  of  the  pews  all  over  the  house,  like 
a  succession  of  cannon-crackers. — Horace 
E.  Scudder,  St.  Nicholas. 
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and  declare  thou  unto  me,”  as  a  quotation  by 
Job  of  the  Almighty’s  words  (xxxviii.  3),  as 
If  he  had  said  “  Thou  hast  demanded  of  me 
to  make  my  answer  to  thee,  as  in  a  Judicial 
trial.  My  answer  can  be  none  other  than  this  ” 
(verses  6,  6).  Taken  in  any  other  sense,  the 
language  of  this  fourth  verse  seems  out  of 
harmony  with  the  humble  and  penitent  state 
of  Job’s  mind. 

Yerses  5,  6.  “I  have  heard  of  thee  by  the 
hearing  of  the  ear.”  He  had  heard  of  God 
from  his  ancestors,  he  had  had  a  religious 
training,  and  the  abstract  truths  of  God’s 
power  and  wisdom  and  holiness  were  familiar 
to  him,  but  this  knowledge  of  God  did  not 
humble  him,  as  a  sinner,  or  make  his  faith  an 
unwavering  trust.  Bead  chap,  xxviii.  22; 
Psa.  xlviii.  8 ;  Bom.  i.  19. 

“  But  now  mine  eye  seeth  thee.”  "We  are 
not  to  suppose  that  there  was  any  visible 
manifestation  of  Jehovah  to  Job,  for  “  no 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,”  (John  i. 
18,)  but  there  had  been  a  faith  perception,  a 
spiritual  apprehension  of  His  majesty  and 
holiness,  which  revealed,  by  contrast,  the 
sinfulness  of  Job’s  heart,  and  os  in  the  light 
of  the  divine  perfections  be,  for  the  first  time, 
sees  himself,  all  his  pride  is  crushed,  and  he 
abhors  himself. 

Terse  6.  “  'Wherefore  I  abhor  myself  and 
repent  in  dust  and  ashes.”  The  righteous¬ 
ness  of  which  he  had  boasted  is  now  seen  to 
be  utterly  loathsome  as  compared  with  the 
radiant  holiness  of  the  Almighty.  Job  not 
only  was  a  convicted  sinner,  but  he  was  will¬ 
ing  to  confess  his  guilt,  and  conviction  and 
confession  were  followed  by  repentance. 
Bepentance  is  not  only  sorrow  for  sin,  but  it  is 
turning  round  from  the  evil  to  the  good,  not 
only  a  change  of  mind,  but  of  way  or  the  life. 
True  repentance  involves  a  radical  and  com¬ 
plete  change,  new  purposes,  new  principles, 
new  practices.  The  Eastern  custom  was,  and 
is  to-day,  to  express  the  idea  of  humiliation 
and  great  grief  by  sitting  down  in  the  ashes 
and  by  casting  ashes  on  the  head.  I  have 
seen  this  often  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  as  the 
funeral  procession  was  on  the  way  to  the 
burying  place.  The  hired  mourners  would 
take  up  the  dust  with  their  hands  and  throw 
it  on  the  head  again  and  again,  as  they  walk¬ 
ed  behind  the  body,  shrieking  and  wringing 
their  bauds.  Bead  Isa.  xlvil.  1 ;  Josh.  vii. 
6;  Micah  i.  10;  Jonah  iii.  6;  2  Sam.  xvi.  13; 
Acts  xxli.  23. 

He  had  sat  on  the  heap  of  ashes,  a  broken¬ 
hearted  man  because  of  his  afflictions,  but  he 
goes  back  now  to  the  ashes,  forgetting  his 
physical  pain  in  the  crushing  consciousness 
of  his  sinfulness  before  God,  yet  now  no 
longer  murmuring  against  a  mysterious  Prov¬ 
idence,  but  patient  and  resigned  to  the  divine 
will. 

Yerses  7^  8.  God  now  rebukes  sharply  the 
three  friends,  for  their  arrogant  assumption 
of  superior  knowledge  of  the  divine  counsels, 
and  for  their  harsh  condemnation  of  Job.  He 
addresses  Eliphaz  in  particular,  for  he  had 
been  the  principal  speaker ;  in  fact  the  other 
two  had,  for  the  most  part,  only  echoed  his 
words.  While  Job  is  overwhelmed  with  self- 
abasement  and  penitence,  they  /show  no  signs 
of  conviction  of  sin,  or  repentance.  And 
with  this  rebuke  of  the  three  friends  was 
coupled  a  glorious  vindication  of  him,  who 
bad  no  vindication  to  utter  for  himself.  God 
declares  that  Job  has  spoken  right  words; 
and  He  speaks  of  him  as  “  My  servant."  Bead  ! 
Job  1.  8,  ii.  4,  xvi.  19-21.  But  there  is  a 
grander  vindication  of  Job  than  even  this. 
God  promises  to  forgive  and  accept  them,  not 
alone  through  the  sacrifice  of  seven  bullocks 
and  seven  rams,  but  through  the  mediation 
of  Job  in  their  behalf.  So  that  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  as  a  mediator  the  man  whom 
they  had  branded  as  a  heinous  sinner,  but 
whose  essential  innocence  God  declares  so 
strongly,  that  He  commissions  him  to  stand 
as  priestly  intercessor  between  the  three 
friends  and  the  divine  wrath. 

The  number  seven  was  a  common  one  in 
Jewish  sacrifices,  and  was  regarded  as  a  per¬ 
fect  number.  We  have  in  this  verse  the  idea 
of  expiation  for  sin,  as  also  in  Job  i.  5.  But 
how  could  God  thus  vindicate  Job  before  his 
friends,  when  Job  himself  was  crushed  with 
self-condemuation  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  Job 
had  erred  in  self-conceit  and  in  distorted 
views  of  the  divine  Providences,  but  yet  he 
has  not  cursed  God,  as  the  tempter  declared 
he  would  do. 


that  the  divine  artist,  in  portraying  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  heavenly  home,  adds  this 
feature,  which  only  the  sorrowing  pilgrims 
of  earth  could  appreciate,  “And  God  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears  from  their  eyes.” 

"  No  hidden  grief. 

No  wild  and  cheerlees  Tlelon  of  deepalr. 

No  vain  petition  tor  a  swift  relief. 

No  tearful  eyes,  no  broken  hearts  are  there.” 

3.  Every  believer  needs  the  chastening  of 
the  Almighty,  for  there  is  so  much  dross  in 
the  most  perfect  heart  that  only  by  the  cor¬ 
recting  rod  of  the  Father,  only  in  the  furnace 
of  trial,  can  the  soul  be  made  holy,  and  the 
silver  be  gloriously  refined  (Mai.  iii.  2,  3). 

4.  We  cannot  understand  the  counsels  of 
God  in  affliction,  for  often  those  who  live 
nearest  to  the  Saviour  seem  to  be  the  most 
severely  chastened.  “His  ways  are  past 
finding  out.”  We  must  leave  the  “why”  in 
His  hands,  confident  that  it  will  all  be  plain 
when  we  get  Home.  The  threads  may  seem 
all  tangled  from  the  earth  side,  but  from  the 
Heaven  side  we  shall  see  them  all  beautifully 
woven  into  the  tapestry  of  God’s  love,  and  a 
necessary  part  of  our  sanctified  characters. 

5.  The  only  rock  which  is  an  immovable 
support  to  the  afflicted  soul,  is  God’s  perfect 
and  Infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  love.  There 
are  many  miserable  comforters  who  come  to 
one  in  sorrow,  and  attempt  to  explain  the  di¬ 
vine  mystery,  as  if  it  were  no  mystery  at  all 
to  them.  But  the  kindest  earthly  friend  in 
such  an  hour,  is  he  who  simply  takes  our 
hand  and  sits  by  our  side  and  says  nothing. 
For  there  is  nothing  to  be  said,  only  that  God 
has  done  it,  and  He  is  a  God  of  absolute  per¬ 
fections,  and  no  evU  therefore  can  ever  come 
from  His  hands.  “He  doeth  all  things  well.” 
It  may  be  midnight  darkness  about  us,  but 
it  is  all  right,  because  God  has  lovingly  drawn 
the  curtains,  and  by  and  by  we  shall  praise 
Him  even  for  diseipline  and  pain. 

6.  The  best  relief  for  sorrow  is  to  forget 
self  in  love  for  others,  as  Job  did  when  he 
prayed  for  his  friends.  The  worst  thing  one 
can  do,  is  to  sit  down  and  selfishly  brood  over 
his  affliction.  The  heaviest  heart  can  work 
for  Jesus,  and  pray  for  the  salvation  of  sin¬ 
ners,  and  there  is  no  better  prescription  for  a 
crushed  soul,  than  to  take  up  some  earnest 
work  for  those  whom  we  can  bless,  and  as  we 
lift  this  cross  of  self-denial,  heavy  at  first, 
God  will  lift  our  burdens,  and  we  shall  begin 
to  realize  Hie  sweet  peace  and  joy. 

7.  The  end  of  all  trial  to  the  believer  is  the 
exceeding  weight  of  glory.  He  may  not,  like 
Job,  regain  earthly  prosperity.  God  does  not 
always  give  back,  in  this  life,  the  flocks  and 
the  wealth,  which  were  taken  from  us,  and 
Death  never  restores  our  loved  ones ;  but  the 
inheritance  which  is  ours,  through  our  union 
to  Christ,  this  is  sure,  when  the  few  days  of 
weeping  are  over.  And  the  Crown  will  be 
richer,  the  song  of  praise  fuller  and  clearer, 
our  fellowship  with  Jesus  sweeter,  for  every 
pain,  for  every  burden,  for  every  tear  on  our 
pilgrim  journey. 


Saaday,  AprU  18,  1879. 


PR08PER1TT  RESTORED. 


of  a  crowded  street.”  And  we  will  add 
that  the  temper  described  by  The  Athe¬ 
naeum  is  courteous,  gentle,  and  tolerant, 
because  it  is  Christian.  Mr.  Arnold's  own 
mistake  is  in  calling  this  temper  a  fruit  of 
culture — we  should  say  Christian  culture  ; 
and  we  are  prepared  to  furnish  shining 
examples  of  it  among  people  who  know  no 
science, .  '  '  '  ’  " 


By  ABBOTT  B.  KITTBEDaB,  D.D. 

We  come,  in  this  lesson,  to  the  closing  act 
in  this  wonderful  divine  drama,  whose  design 
is  to  teach  the  loving  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
afflictions  of  His  children.  The  three  friends 
had  advanced  boldly  the  theory,  that  all  afflic¬ 
tion  was  retributive,  and  that  the  degree  of 
sinfulness  could  be  measured  by  the  severity 
of  the  trial.  Job  denied  this  statement,  af¬ 
firmed  his  own  moral  innocency,  but  confess¬ 
ed  the  mystery  of  his  sufferings,  a  mystery 
which  thickened  with  each  successive  disci¬ 
pline,  a  mystery  which  plunged  him  into 
darkness  and  distress  of  soul,  and  robbed  him 
of  all  spiritual  peace.  He  is  confident  that 
he  himself  is  innocent,  and  that  after  his  skin 
U  destroyed,  and  his  fiesh  has  mouldered 
back  to  dust,  God  will  reveal  Himself,  and 
scatter  the  mystery;  but  now  Job  is  troubled 
by  what  seems  to  be  the  manifestations  of 
God’s  anger,  and  so  he  says  “  Therefore  am  I 
faroubled  at  His  presence ;  when  I  consider,  I 
am  afraid  of  Him.  For  God  maketh  my 
heart  soft,  and  the  Almighty  troubleth  me.” 
(Job  xxiii.  16,  16.) 

Elihu  was  nearer  the  truth  than  Job  or  his 
three  friends,  for  he  taught  that  afflictions  are 
not  the  expression  of  the  anger  but  rather  of 
the  love  of  God,  not  retributive  but  disciplin¬ 
ary,  and  that  the  design  of  trial  is  the  purg¬ 
ing  away  the  dross  of  sin,  and  bringing  the 
gold  of  virtue  and  faith  to  a  higher  and  more 
resplendent  purity.  But  the  statements  of 
Elihu  wore  only  a  theory,  and  though  true, 
could  not  do  more  than  prepare  Job’s  heart 
for  the  practical  solution  of  the  great  problem 
by  the  Coming  of  the  Lord,  and  for  His  work 
in  the  heart  of  His  afflicted  servant.  And 
what  is  the  lesson  which  God  teaches  Job 
from  the  midst  of  the  tempest  ?  Was  it  sim¬ 
ply  His  onmipotence  ?  No !  Was  it  His  infi¬ 
nite  wisdom  linked  with  Almighty  power? 
No !  But  it  was  the  absolute  perfections  of 
God,  His  power,  wisdom  and  love,  so  that  in¬ 
stead  of  Job  having  to  wait  for  the  revelations 
of  Eternity  before  he  could  trust  joyfully  in 
God,  it  was  his  privilege  to  trust  now  even  in 
the  thickest  darkness.  But  as  a  necessary 
condition  of  this  perfect,  joyful  faith.  Job 
must  learn  two  truths,  first,  bis  own  littleness 
and  ignorance,  and  second,  his  incomplete 
sanctification,  in  which  lay  the  necessity  for 
the  divine  chastening.  And  it  is  a  significant 
fact,  that  God  does  not  explain  His  providen¬ 
ces  to  Job,  nor  vindicate  Himself  in  these  prov¬ 
idences.  He  does  not  recognize  the  right  of 
Job  or  of  his  three  friends  to  be  censors  of 
His  ways,  but  He  speaks  only  for  the  purpose 
of  lifting  up  His  tried  and  faithful  servant  to 
the  rock  of  perfect  trust,  and  thus  rescuing 
him  from  the  peril  into  which  Satan's  temp¬ 
tations  had  drawn  him.  The  grand  lesson  is 
Trust.  Not  because  we  understand  the  rea- 


little  Latin  and  less  Greek, 


The  Churchman,  after  premising  that 
there  may  be  many  sermons  without  any 
preaching,  continues : 

Preaching  is  a  means  and  not  an  end, 
and  therefore  it  is  to  be  varied  and  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  accomplishment  of  its  object. 
The  fashions  of  the  day,  for  instance,  ought 
not  to  shut  out  of  sight  the  original  meth¬ 
od  of  preaching,  which  was  “  from  house 
to  house.”  It  is  even  possible  that  that 
preaching  was  more  effective  than  the 
sermons  of  to-day.  Possibly  it  would  be 
more  effective  now.  If  so,  it  ought  to  be 
resorted  to  and  encouraged  even  to  the 
partial  or  complete  abandonment  of  ser¬ 
mons.  Let  the  Church  remember  that  the 
conversion  of  men  to  a  belief  in  Christ  is 
the  sole  object  for  which  she  strives,  and 
she  must  use  the  most  effective  means  for 
that. 

If  we  understand  our  contemporary,  it 
hero  raises  the  question  of  the  value  and 
effectiveness  of  the  public  and  formal  wor¬ 
ship  of  our  Churches ;  or  if  not  quite  this, 
it  would  at  least  favor  a  reconsideration  of 
our  methods  for  converting  the  world. 
Among  Presbyterians  the  apostolic  cus¬ 
tom  of  going  ”  from  house  to  house  ”  has 
never  become  obsolete ;  the  church  is  the 
“head-centre”  of  these  personal  visita¬ 
tions,  and  the  pulpit  their  inspirer,  rather 
than  competitor.  It  must  always  be  so  in 
an  effective  Church. 


HTJNTIKa  FOB  HEB  PAPA. 

A  lady  passing  along  the  streets  of  Cleve¬ 
land  met  a  little  child  between  two  and 
three  years  old,  evidently  lost  and  crying 
bitterly.  The  lady  took  the  baby’s  hand 
and  asked  where  she  was  going.  “  Down 
to  And  my  papa,”  was  the  sobbing  reply. 
“  What  is  your  papa’s  name  ?  ”  “  His  name 
is  papa.”  “  But  what  is  his  other  name  ? 
What  does  your  mamma  call  him?  ”  “  She 
calls  him  papa,”  persisted  the  little  crea¬ 
ture.  “  What  do  you  want  of  your  papa  ?  ” 
asked  the  lady.  “I  want  to  kiss  him.” 
Just  at  that  time  a  sister  of  the  child,  who 
had  been  searching  for  her,  came  along 
and  took  possession  of  the  little  runaway. 
From  inquiry  it  appeared  that  the  little 
one’s  papa,  whom  she  was  so  earnestly 
seeking,  had  recently  died,  and  she,  tired 
of  waiting  for  him  to  come  home,  had 
gone  out  to  And  him. 


HOW  A  CHILD  MAY  COME  TO  CHRIST. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  E.  TODD,  D.D. 

“Ju»t  the  book  to  put  into  the  kemdt  of  a  young  child.  We 
commend  it  to  parenti,  S.  S.  teachert,  pastort,  and  all  inter- 
ettedin  the  care  of  the  young." — Christian  at  Work. 

NEW  Edition,  in  miniature  form,  bound  In  extra 
cloth,  price  25  cents.  Also  the  cheap  edition,  price  6 
cents ;  60  cents  per  dozen ;  $4  per  100. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH  A  OO., 

900  Broadway,  Cor.  20th  St.,  New  York. 

Sent  by  mall,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  the  price. 


The  Christian  Weekly  thus  comments: 

The  United  States  Court  has  again  sus¬ 
tained  the  righteousness  of  the  law  which 
in  the  interest  of  public  morals  forbids  the 
mails  to  be  used  as  vehicles  for  carrying 
obscene  and  indecent  publications.  An  in¬ 
fidel  publisher  in  this  city,  emulous  of  the 
notoiiety  of  a  cheap  martyrdom,  challenged 
the  government  to  punish  him  f<  -r  circulat¬ 
ing  a  book  written  for  the  purpose  of  de¬ 
stroying  the  sanctity  of  the  family,  and  to 
commend  and  sanction  free  love  instead. 
He  has  had  his  desire  and  a  jury  pronounc¬ 
es  him  guilty.  He  has  appealed,  and  if  the 
appeal  is  not  sustained,  we  trust  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  will  not  in¬ 
terpose  his  pardon,  as  he  did  to  set  free 
from  priaou  Ithe  author  of  the  detestable 
book.  It  is  humiliating  that  professional 
men  of  jittsitiijn,  including  a  minister,  but 
fortunately  not  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
even  women  could  encourage  by  their  pres¬ 
ence  and  support  a  public  prisoner,  and 
demand  that  he  have  the  right  to  circulate 
through  the  households  of  the  land  that 
which  would  subvert  the  foundations  of 
society. 

The  Intelligencer  is  sober  and  somber, 
but  we  trust  the  genial  sun  and  the  ofi- 
journments  of  April  will  brighten  its  out¬ 
look  : 

What  a  pitiful  pass  our  politics  have 
come  to  when  nearly  every  man  pursuing 
a  legitimate  and  useful  occupation  looks 
forward  to  a  meeting  of  Congress  or  of  a 
State  Legislature  with  dread  ;  when  every 
man  who  by  industry,  intelligence,  and 
economy  has  purchased  a  home  for  his 
family,  feels  that  that  home  is  in  danger 
from  the  local  and  State  governments,  that 
burdens  will  in  all  probability  be  imposed 
upon  his  home  which  will  compel  him  to 
give  it  up  ;  and  when  both  these  classes 
of  citizens  are  greatly  relieved  by  the  ad¬ 
journment  of  Congress  and  the  State  Leg¬ 
islature. 
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LITTLE  PURITANS. 

Once  when  I  was  in  Texas  I  went  into  a 
little  German  church,  where  the  children 
were  to  be  catechised,  and  found  the  sa¬ 
cristan  ringing  a  chime  of  bells.  It  was  in 
the  back  country,  and  the  church  was  only 
a  plain  little  wooden  shed  ;  but  they  had 
hung  two  bells,  about  as  large  as  dinner- 
bells,  under  the  open  roof,  and  the  bell¬ 
ringer  was  ringing  them  alternately.  The 
tune  had  not  much  variety  about  it,  but  I 
suppose  it  made  the  older  people  think  of 
the  Germany  they  had  left  behind,  for 
when  people  go  into  a  new  country  they 
try  their  best  to  keep  some  memory  of  the 
old.  Our  New  England  ancestors,  when 
they  came  here,  brought  Old  England 
names  with  them  for  their  towns  and  many 
Old  England  customs ;  but  they  did  not  at 
first  bring  bells  for  their  churches,  and 
instead,  a  man  stood  on  the  door-step  and 
beat  a  drum.  Drums  they  had,  f9r  the 
men  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  soldiers.  They 
did  not  keep  a  great  army,  but  every  one 
had  his  musket  and  sword  and  spear,  for 
protection  against  the  hostile  Indian  or 
the  wild  beast.  Indeed,  when  Sunday 
came  and  everybody  went  to  church,  you 
would  have  supposed  there  was  to  be  a 
drill  or  a  fight,  for  th6re  stood  the  drum¬ 
mer  on  the  step,  and  the  men  coming  down 
the  broad  path  were  all,  or  nearly  all,  arm¬ 
ed  ;  besides,  upon  the  square,  fort-like 
building,  in  which  they  first  held  their 
meetings,  men  were  stationed  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  enemies. 

We  call  the  drum  the  Puritan  church 
bell,  but  in  those  days  the  churches  in  New 
England  were  called  “meeting-houses,” 
the  same  as  synagogue,  which  word  you 
find  in  the  New  Testanient;  and  there 
were  a  good  many  points  in  common  be¬ 
tween  the  Jewish  synagogue  and  the  New 
England  meeting-house.  Let  us  enter  the 
meeting-house  on  a  Sunday  and  see  what 
is  done  there.  You  will  not  fail  to  see  the 
pulpit,  which  is  vep^  high,  and  often  over¬ 
hung  by  a  sounding-board,  such  as  still 
remain  in  some  old  churches.  This  is  the 
preacher’s  place,  and  before  him  stands 
an  hour-gl^  filled  with  sand  ;  for  there 
is  no  clock  in  the  house,  and  when  the 
minister  begins  his  sermon  he  turns  the 
gla^  and  expects  to  preach  till  the  last 
grain  of  sand  has  run  through.  Immedi¬ 
ately  below  the  pulpit  sit  the  ruling  elders, 
facing  the  congregation,  and  still  further 
down  in  the  same  position  sit  the  deacons. 
Then  comes  the  congregation,  and  you 
could  very  quickly  tell  who  were  the  most 
important  people  by  the  place  they  liave 
in  the  church,  for  it  is  the  business  of  a 
committee  once  a  year  to  seat  the  people 
according  to  their  general  rank  in  the 
place,  and  many  a  bitter  family  quarrel 
has  sprung  up  from  disappointment  at  not 
being  well  placed.  I  think  a  good  text  for 
the  minister  to  preach  from  when  the  time 
for  seating  came,  would  be  James  ii.  1-10. 

The  people  do  not  sit  in  families,  but  the 
men  sit  on  one  side  and  the  women  on  the 
other,  while  the  boys  have  a  place  by  them¬ 
selves.  Very  likely  the  floor  is  sanded ; 
and  if  it  is  'Winter,  the  boys  have  brought 
little  foot-stoves  for  their  mothers  and  sis- 
ters  to  put  under  their  feet  during  the  long 
service.  A  long  service  it  is.  For  first  the 
pastor  makes  a  prayer  which  lasts  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour ;  then  the  teacher  reads  and 
expounds  a  chapter  in  the  Bible.  Nowa¬ 
days  one  generally  hears  the  chapter  read, 
In  whatever  eburen,  without  comment ;  but 
then  it  was  held  that  this  savored  of  a  su¬ 
perstitious  respect  for  the  Bible,  as  if  one 
must  simply  listen  to  it,  and  not  under¬ 
stand  it.  Then  one  of  the  ruling  elders  dic¬ 
tates  a  psalm  out  of  the  Bay  F^m  Book, 
which  the  people  sing.  These  psalms  were 
made  imitations  in  meter  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  and  the  people  bad  only  about  ten 
tunes  in  all  which  they  could  sing. 

After  the  singing,  the  pastor  preaches 
his  hour-long  sermon,  and  adds  often  an 
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No  suffering,  no  losses  have 
been  able  to  wrest  from  his  soul  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  God  was  his  Redeemer  and  friend, 
and  so  his  trust  in  God  had  been  heroic 
through  it  all,  and  this  trust  was  that  which 
kept  the  divine  benediction  resting  over  him. 

Yerse  9.  We  have  in  this  verse  the  prompt 
obedience  of  the  three  friends  to  the  will  of 
God,  and  their  pardon  by  God  on  account  of 
the  intercession  of  Job.  The  words  “The 
Lord  also  accepted  Job”  mean  the  acceptance 
of  Job  for  his  three  friends,  his  priestly  prayer 
availing  for  their  rescue  from  punishment 
and  their  restoration  to  God’s  favor. 

Yerse  10.  “And  Jehovah  turned  the  cap¬ 
tivity  of  Job  when  he  prayed  for  his  friends.” 
His  sufferings  are  described  as  a  captivity. 
Bead  Job  vii.  12,  xiii.  27.  The  thought  is, 
that  God  made  his  terrible  disease  depart  in 
that  moment,  when  he  forgot  his  pain  in  his 
prayer  for  those  who  had  so  sinfully  injured 
him.  And  this  was  the  suhlimest  moment  in 
the  life  of  Job,  when  in  bis  loving  interest  in 
the  salvation  of  others,  be,  though  still  the 
subject  of  a  loathsome  disease,  is  absorbed 
in  prayer  for  those  who  had  shamefully  ma¬ 
ligned  him.  And  God  rewarded  his  seli-for- 
getful  love,  by  rebuking  his  disease  and  mir¬ 
aculously  restoring  him  to  perfect  health. 

“Also  the  Lord  gave  Job  twice  as  much  as 
he  had  before.”  Bead  Isa.  1x1.  7 ;  Luke  xviii. 
30.  We  are  not  to  understand  the  word 
“  twice  ”  as  strictly  liteial,  but  simply  that 
he  became  a  richer  man  than  before,  and  his 
riches  were  a  mark  of  God’s  favor,  as  his  suf¬ 
ferings  had  been  of  His  chastening  love.  We 
are  not  told  how  he  accumulated  his  vast 
wealth,  but  only  the  fact  of  God’s  blessing 
upon  His  faithful  servant  in  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  things.  Job  lived  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  the  events  recorded  in 
this  lesson. 

Practical  Thoaghts. 

1.  The  universality  of  sorrow.  Y^u  re¬ 
member  the  legend  of  one  ange^  with  wet 
eyes  among  the  throng  of  happy  spirits,  and 
to  the  expressed  surprise  at  such  in  spectacle, 
the  explanation  was  given,  “  It  is  the  angel 
of  earth.  She  is  always  weeping'*  (Job  v.  7). 

9.  God’s  children  suffer  as  well  as  the  wick¬ 
ed.  They  lose  their  property,  taey  are  phy- 
sleally  in  pain,  and  death  makesnracant  seats 
In  the  home  of  a  bellsver.  Tlkfl|M|yt  is 
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like  It.  All  want  It.  Price  93.  Address 

H.  B.  GKIODSPEED  k  CO.,  New  York,  or  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Christian  at  'Work  remarking  on 
“  Proprieties  of  Public  Worship,”  thus  con¬ 
cludes  : 

The  Gospel  is  at  the  very  antipodes  of 
selfishness,  and  we  should  endeavor  to  the 
utmost  to  find  places  for  all  who  desire  to 
join,  from  whatever  motive,  in  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  God’s  ordinances.  A  loving  re¬ 
ception  given  to  a  strange  youth  at  his  ap¬ 
pearance  in  church  on  the  Lord’s  Day  has 
often  been  the  first  link  in  a  chain  of  prov¬ 
idences  that  led  not  only  to  his  conversion, 
but  also  to  his  eminence  both  in  com¬ 
mercial  and  religious  life  ;  and  with  such 
facts  in  mind,  we  can  afford  to  deal  courte¬ 
ously  with  all,  and  to  forget  the  unpleas¬ 
antnesses  that  sometimes  come  from  visi¬ 
tors  of  another  sort. 

Then,  in  leaving  the  house  of  prayer,  let 
us  not  be  in  too  much  haste  to  get  away. 
What  a  pushing  of  arms  into  overcoats 
one  sees  during  the  singing  of  the  Doxolo- 
gy  in  some  of  our  city  churches !  It  would 
seem  as  if  every  one  was  eager  to  be  gone. 
In  this  regard  the  custom  of  our  Episcopal 
brethren  of  spending  a  few  moments  in 
silent  prayer  before  the  dismissal,  and 
after  the  benediction,  has  always  seemed 
to  us  to  be  most  decorous.  And  if,  when 
the  oongr^ation  is  breaking  up,  we  could 
have  the  seriousness  of  those  who  are 
thinking  of  the  subject  which  has  been 
brought  before  them,  and  planning  bow 
they  may  apply  it  to  their  hearts  and  lives, 
the  profiting  would  appear  unto  all  men. 


Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  &  Sou,  the  world-renowned 
Tourists  and  Excursion  managers,  are  organizing 
Special  Parties  to  leave  America  during  May,  June, 
and  July. 

The  Annual  Vacation  Party 
will  leave  New  York  the  last  week  in  June,  and  Is  ar¬ 
ranged  specially  tor  teachers,  students,  etc.,  at  greatly 
reduced  price). 

For  fuU  particulars  address 

THOS.  COOK  9  SON, 

301  Broadway,  New  York. 

N.  B.— Messrs.  Thos.  Cook  k  Son’s  Tickets  are  avail¬ 
able  over  all  chief  lines  of  steamers  and  railways  in 
all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  enable  one  or  more  passen¬ 
gers  to  travel  by  any  route  at  any  date,  and  do  not 
compel  the  holders  to  travel  In  parties  unless  they 
wish. 


OF  LIVEEPOOL  and  LONDON. 
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HEAD  OFFICE  FOB  METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT, 

66  WaU  St.,  New  York. 


STATEMENT,  JANUARY  1st,  1877. 
Subscribed  Oapttal . 99,651,500  00 

Of  which  there  Is  paid-up  in  Cash .  1,447,735  OO 

Net  Fire  Surplus . 95,386,344  80 

Surplus  for  Fire  Policy  Holders . 96,833,960  80 

The  Royal  Insurance  Company  has  the  larg¬ 
est  Sorploa  of  any  Fire  Insurance  Company  In 
the  world. 

V.  8.  BRANCH. 

Assets,  Fire  (83,017,367.60  U.  &  Gov.  Stocks)  $2,430,554  46 
Liabilities,  inclnding  reinsuranoe .  1,249,392  01 

Surplus. . 91,181,103  47 


The  Methodist  cannot  but  feel  “that 
there  is  a  great  need  of  speaking  such 
words  as  The  Londom  Athenmum  employs 
in  reviewing  Matthew  Arnold’s  new  volume 
(just  issued  by  Macmillan  &  Co.)  of  ‘  Mixed 
Essays ’ ” : 

The  Athenmum  says  “One  feels  that 
these  Essays  are  Mr.  Arnold’s,  and  that 
the  lesson  ^ey  convey  as  a  whole  is  more 
precious  than  any  single  principle  express¬ 
ed  throughout  them.  It  is  the  lesson  of 
courtesy,  gentleness,  and  toleration.  The 
stem,  practical  nature  of  life  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  and  the  controversial  fleroe- 
ness  which  is  at  once  the  stren^h  and  the 
misfortune  of  Englishmen,  could  have  no 
better  foil  than  thiB  hlgh-souled  preacher, 
who  has  oontinually  reminded  us  by  bis 
own  example  of  the  supreme  value  of  no- 


The  Taiiir  of  Rates  in  this  City  having  been 
aboUshed,  the  Royal  is  now  prepared  to  write 
all  rtoks  ON  THEIR  MERITS. 

Applications  for  Insurance  are  Invited. 

A.  B.  MCDONALD,  1  .. _ 

B.  r.  BBDDALL,  J 


July  k  Aug.  79 
Third  Year. 


VACATION 


PARTY  TO 


8«nd  for  book  "Tim  JfgatAiti  lhropc,'’andoireular 
of  Summer’s  Tour.  OmututU  adcatioua  at  very  rva- 
tmdbkrmtn.  O.  B.  BUBOHABD, 

State  Nomal  Mtoel,  Fredonia,  M.  T. 


COI^TINElSrT.AIj 

(FIRE) 

ZNSVRANCS  COMPANY, 

Continental  Building,  100  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879 . 93.337,771  74 

Claims  for  losses,  dividends,  etc.  338,965  36 

Capital  (paid  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  OO 

Unearned  Reserved  Fund .  1,060,384  31 

Net  Surplus .  1,038,433  37 

BRANCH  OFFICES; 

Cor.  COURT  ft  MONTAGUE  STREETS,  BROOKLYN, 
196  BROADWAY,  BROOKLYN,  K  D. 
DIRECTORS : 

GEO.  T.  HOFE,  Fresident. 

H.  H.  LAMPORT,  Vice-President. 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
BENJ.  G.  ARNOLD, 
GEORGE  BLISS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 
WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  C.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
WILLIAM  M.  VAIL, 


LAWRENCE  TUBNUBE. 
SAMUEL  A.  SAWYER, 
CYRUS  CURTISS, 

JNO.  L  BIKER, 

ALEX.  M.  vVHITE, 
WILLIAM  BRYCE, 
CHARLES  LAMSON, 
WELLINGTON  CLAPP, 


THEODORE  1.  HUSTED,  HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 


WM.  H.  CASWELL, 

D.  H.  ARNOLD, 

WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
HORACE  B.  CLAFLIN, 
JAS.  FREELAND, 


JOHN  PAINE, 

ROBERT  H.  M’CUBDY. 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
HENRY  EYRE, 


SEYMOUR  L  HUSTED,  CHARLES  H.  BOOTH, 


JOHN  D.  MAIBS, 

WM.  L.  ANDREWS, 
ARTHUR  W.  BENSON, 

E.  W.  C0RLIE8, 

GEO.  W.  LANE. 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

B.  C.  TOWNSEND. 

Sec  Aaency  Deiii 
CHAS.  H.  DUT()HER, 
Sec.  Brooklyn  Dept 
JOHN  K.  OAKLi 


,  WM.  H.  HUBLBUT, 

78,  EDWARD  MARTIN, 

!i80N,  BRADISH  JOHNSON, 

S.  M.  BUCKINGHAM, 

J.  D.  VEBMILYE, 
JACOB  WENDELL, 

JNO.  F.  SLATER. 

ND.  CYRUS  PECK, 

ey  Dept  Secretary. 

()HER,  A.  M.  KIRBY, 

(lyn  Dept  Sec.  Local  Dep 

K.  OAKLEY,  Deneral  Agent 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Company, 

120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORE. 

Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 
Reserves  for  all  Liabilities, 
including  Re-insurance,  -  668,300  41 
Ret  Surplus, .  663,398  07 

Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,621,608  48 

Agencies  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  in  the 
United  States. 

B.  S.  WALCOTT,  President. 

1.  REHSEN  LANE,  Secretary. 

CHAS.  L  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Fire  Itisurance  Companyf 

No.  510  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Capital, . $400,000  00 

Liabilities, . 765,025  16 

Surplus, .  670,212  88 

Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  DKYEREUX,  President. 

WM.  G.  CBOWEIX,  Secretary. 

JOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Ass’t  Secretary 


THE 

Washington  Life  Insurance  Go. 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 


Office^  No,  135  Broeidway 


Fifty-first  Semi-Annual  Statement 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  let 
day  of  January,  1879. 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  la  Banks . Bliy.eaa  64 

Bondi  and  Mortgages,  being 
first  Hen  on  Real  Estate  worth 

$4,481,300  . ‘4,056,836  39 

United  States  htocke  (market 

value) . 3,996, 190  09 

Bank  Stocks .  189,765  09 

State  and  Municipal  Bonds .  935,778  OO 

Loans  on  Stock*,  payable  on 
demand  (market  value  of  se- 

enritie*,  $394.031.50) .  949495  47 

Interest  due,  let  Jan.,  1879 .  68,983  30 

Balance  In  hands  of  Agents....  147,465  79 

Heal  Estate .  104,430  87 

Prcmlams  due  and  nncolleet- 
cd  on  Policies  lasned  at  thU 
ofliee .  9,040  OO 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHSURN,  Secretary. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $8,000,(K)0  00 
Reserve  for  Re-insorance,  -  1,766,771  00 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses,  260,092  4$ 
Net  Snrplns, .  1,863,488  94 


Total. 


.$0,390,339  40 


Total  Assets, 


-  -  -  $6,390,352  40 


HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  New  Ymrk. 


Ofllce:  COAL  AND  ZROXT  EZOEAlTaa, 

Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  Streets. 

Assets  $6,371,028.16,  invested  in  Gov- 
emment.  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
and  Bonds  and  Mortgages. 

W.  A.  BBE'WEB,  Jr.,  Vlce-Pres’t. 

W.  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

CYBUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

E.  S.  FBENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

B.  W.  McCBEADY,  M.D.,  Med.  Exam. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination  of 
the  Company  made  January,  1877, 
by  Hon.  Jno.  A.  McCall,  Jr., 

Deputy  Superintendent. 

“  The  very  eatiefeotory  condition  of  the  Company  Is 
attributable  to  the  management  of  its  affairs  by  able, 
prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 
to  state  that  in  a  minute  and  exacting  Inveetlgatlon 
find  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 
to  commend.” 

The  excellent  financial  condition  of  this  Company  Is 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 
at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  la 
hand  are  largely  in  excess  of  its  gross  llabUiUes 
while  above  the  amount  held  in  reserve  for  its  policy 
holdere,  and  all  liabilities,  its  enrplas  is  $990,n5.M 

A  M  E  R  I  C  A  N 

FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Na  ISO  Broadway. 

CASH  CAPITAL. . 9400,000  OO 

MET  SUBPI.U8 .  494,548  81 

ASSETS  (available  tor  fire  loeeee) .  894,548  81 

Unearned  Prem’s  and  other  LUbUitiee.  75,846  09 

Aeeete,  Jan.  1, 1879. . 9970,894  40 

JAS.  M.  HAL8TKD,  President 
THOS.  L.  THOBMKLL,  Secretary. 

IA61€  UITEUS  All  STEREOFTIfOlS. 

SOSOOFES  AND  VIKW^  0BAPB0800PBB,  CHB0M08 
AMD  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PBOTOGBAPHS  OF  CBLEB- 
BIT1B8,  PHOTOGBAFHIO  TBAMBPABBNOIBB,  OOB 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOOBAPHIO  MATBB1AL8.  Awara 
•d  fin*  prei^am  at  Vteoaa  and  PMhMMyMa. 
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THE  HEW  TOBK  ET1HGELI8T. 

K*.  S  B«elnHH»ii  Street. 
fBJUU:  $S  a  Tear  in  AdTaace,  Po«ta|i«  Paid. 
AdwertieemeBU  80  cento  a  line— 18  UnM  to  the 
lahh.  * 

Ob  tke  Fifth  Pace,  M  cento  a  line. 

Marrlnciti  aad  Deaths,  notexceedlnf  4  lines,  each 
M  cento;  orer  t  Unea,  10  cento  a  llne,8  words  mating 
•  line. 

4^  All  letters  for  this  ofDce  should  be  addressed 
elmply  New  York  BwaaceUst,  Box  8330,  New 
York.  Subscribers  are  particularly  requested  to  re¬ 
mit  hy  of  a  Chxcx  or  Poeromcx  Monxt  Oa- 

•aa,  as  the  only  ways  that  areabsolutely  safe  of  send 
lac  asoney  through  the  malls. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD, 

Editor  and  Proprietor. 


THURSDAY,  APRIL  3,  1879. 
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POOR  ECONOMY. 

A  bill  was  introdused  into  the  Legislature 
of  this  State  a  few  days  ago,  to  provide  a  Re¬ 
formatory  for  Women.  It  asked  only  for 
$5,000  to  select  and  purchase  a  site  for  such 
an  institution.  But  it  was  resisted,  and  final¬ 
ly  voted  down  in  the  Senate  on  the  score  of 
economy.  It  was  urged  that  the  people  were 
taxed  too  much  already ;  and  though  the  sum 
asked  for  was  modest  enough,  the  cost  of  the 
institution  when  completed  might  be  a  mil¬ 
lion  I  The  plan  was  suggested  by  Mrs.  Jo¬ 
sephine  Shaw  Lowell,  }rho  has  distinguished 
herself  by  her  philanthropic  exertions  and 
admirable  discretion  at  the  head  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities,  which  is  rendering  inval¬ 
uable  service.  And  yet  a  Senator  character¬ 
ised  the  measure  as  "one  of  the  visionary 
schemes  of  philanthropic  women  ” !  A  very 
small  fling  at  a  noble  and  true-hearted  wo¬ 
man,  who  spends  her  life  in  doing  good. 

Mow  at  the  very  moment  that  the  Senate 
was  thus  indulging  in  this  virtuous  fit  of 
economy,  It  was  sitting  in  a  Capitol  which 
has  already  cost  the  State  twelve  or  fifteen 
millions,  and  is  not  yet  fiuished.  To  com¬ 
plete  it,  will  cost  some  millions  more,  when  a 
building  quite  good  enough  might  have  been 
erected  for  a  quarter  of  the  money.  Indeed 
the  old  Capitol,  which  cost  less  than  a  mil¬ 
lion,  has  answered  very  well  for  over  half  a 
century.  Connecticut  has  Just  built  a  new 
Capitol  at  Hartford,  and  a  very  beautiful  one, 
for  less  than  three  millions.  But  New  York 
cannot  satisfy  its.  imperial  pride  and  mag¬ 
nificence,  without  spending  some  eighteen 
millions  I  And  yet  the  Legislature  that 
throws  away  money  so  recklessly,  begrudges 
a  few  thousand  dollars  for  an  institution  de¬ 
signed  to  save  women  from  degradation  and 
crime  I  A  Beformatory  is  not  a  prison ;  it 
does  not  brand  those  who  enter  it  with  utter 
disgrace.  It  is  designed  to  save  women  from 
coorsee  whieh  lead  to  punishment,  by  teach¬ 
ing  them  habits  of  temperance  and  of  indus¬ 
try.  In  this  way  it  would  keep  them  from 
becoming  not  only  criminals,  but  paupers  and 
beggars. 

Laying  aside  the  question  of  humanity, 
and  looking  at  the  matter  purely  as  one  of 
economy,  there  is  no  doubt  that  such  a  Be¬ 
formatory  would  save  vastly  more  than  its 
cost.  It  would  put  money  in  the  treasury  of 
every  city  and  county.  It  would  diminish 
crime  and  vice.  It  is  one  of  those  measures 
of  prevention  which  are  a  thousand  times  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  moet  effectual  cure. 

A  great  deal  of  what  is  called  economy  is 
the  worst  sort  of  extravagance.  An  effort  is 
making  to  cut  off  appropriations  for  higher 
education  of  all  kinds  in  academies  and  in¬ 
stitutions  like  the  Free  College  in  this  city. 
A  class  of  political  demagogues  seem  to  think 
that  the  advocacy  of  such  a  measure  of  econ¬ 
omy  will  make  them  popular  with  taxpayers, 
and  particularly  with  poor  men.  But  the 
fact  is  that  thr^fourths  of  the  students  in 
our  Free  College  are  the  sons  of  poor  people, 
who  could  not  possibly  send  them  to  any  in¬ 
stitution  where  they  would  be  obliged  to  pay 
for  tuition  and  board.  Many  of  them  are  the 
eons  of  poOT  widows.  Is  it  not  good  econ¬ 
omy  f<Nr  the  State  to  educate  such  poor  boys, 
if  they  have  talent,  and  give  promise  of  use- 
tolaese  ?  It  is  poor  economy  to  refuse  to  sow 
the  wheat  from  which  future  barveets  are  to 
spring.  It  is  true  eoonomyto  prevent  vice 
and  crime,  and  to  educate  youth  so  that  they 
be  competent  to  carry  forward  the  enterprises 
already  begun,  and  make  new  discoveries  and 
inventioDS,  and  add  to  the  wealth  and  happi- 
nesa  of  society,  alike  by  their  obarmeters  and 
their  oontributiOBB  to  the  public  good. 

DEATH  OF  MB.  KANTABD. 
t  is  Just  one  month  since  we  had  to  record 
the  death  of  that  noble  Christian  woman,  Mrs. 
Bonyard  of  London,  the  author  of  "  The  Miss¬ 
ing  link,”  and  the  organlMr  of  the  Women's 
Blblo  rosdorn.  that  do  so  much  good  in  that 
great  eUg' ;  aad  now  we  learn  that  her  death 
has  been  quickly  followed  by  the  death  of 
her  hiwband.  The  London  Christian  World 
of  March  aist  says : 

"Quits  isAEHy  we  bad  to  announoe  the 
dflitt  of  lfr«-  Banyard,  and  in  oonneotJon 
with  the  fsanwl  of  this  devoted  worker 
mwumg  the  Lei^B  poor,  aeattoned  that  iU- 


nees  prevented  Mr.  Banyard  from  following 
his  partner  in  life  to  the  grave.  After  linger¬ 
ing  exactly  four  weeks  from  the  date  of  his 
wife’s  death,  Mr.  Banyard  paacefully  breath¬ 
ed  his  last;  and  the  grave,  too,  closed  over 
his  remains  on  Saturday.  Mr.  Banyard  was 
a  member  of  B^ent- square  Presbyterian 
church,  and  his  unassuming  character  en¬ 
deared  him  to  all  who  were  privileged  to  be 
associated  with  him  in  Christian  labor.” 

BOOK  CHANGES. 

The  book  publishers  complain  of  unusually 
dull  times.  Still,  according  to  the  reports, 
more  books  are  made  and  sold  than  ever. 
The  facilities  for  book-making  have  increas¬ 
ed  so  rapidly,  and  have  been  brought  to  such 
a  state  of  perfection,  that  thousands  of  books 
can  be  produced  as  easily  and  quickly  as  hun¬ 
dreds  made  a  dozen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
The  demand  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  im¬ 
provements  in  the  book-making  art  and  the 
increased  facilities  for  making  them.  The 
margin  of  profit  is  smaller  than  formerly, 
and  publishers  are  obliged  to  sell  more  in  or¬ 
der  to  realize  the  same  amount. 

But  other  changes  have  had  a  marked  ef¬ 
fect  on  the  demand  for  and  the  sale  of  books. 
The  daily  paper  furnishes  a  great  deal  of 
reading  matter;  and  two  or  three  of  them 
give  business  men  quite  as  much  as  they  can 
read.  A  great  morning  newspaper — with  its 
telegraphic  news  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
its  varied  correspondence,  its  reports  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  reviews  of  books,  its  extracts  from 
reviews  and  foreign  periodicals,  its  original 
discussions  of  the  absorbing  topics  of  the 
day,  its  articles  on  society,  amusements, 
fashion,  and  art — is  a  miniature  circulating 
library.  Every  morning  one  of  our  great  dai¬ 
lies  prints  what  would  fill  a  good  sized  vol¬ 
ume.  It  is  obvious  that  the  steady  and  re¬ 
sistless  encroachments  of  the  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  press  on  book-buying  and  book-reading 
mustlbe^reat  and  lead  to  important  conse¬ 
quences.  The  reviews  and  magazines,  of 
which  there  are  so  many  that  are  excellent, 
have  the  same  effect.  A  magazine  like  Har¬ 
per’s  or  Scribner's  takes  the  place  in  a  family 
of  one  book  every  month.  The  reviews  ab¬ 
sorb  the  reading  time  and  capacity  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  intelligent  people.  The  use  of  li¬ 
braries  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  as  most 
people  read  a  book  but  once,  they  prefer  pay¬ 
ing  ten  cents  for  the  privilege  if  there  is  no 
free  library  at  hand,  to  buying  the  book  for 
a  dollar  and  a  half.  Another  element  has  re¬ 
cently  entered  into  the  matter  in  the  cheap 
libraries  issued  by  a  few  great  publishing 
houses.  We  believe  that  The  Sea-Side  Libra¬ 
ry,  issued  by  George  Munro,  was  the  leader 
In  this  movement.  But  the  Harpers  soon  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  with  their  immense  facilities  far 
outdistanced  all  competitors.  Their  Frank¬ 
lin  Square  Library  has  already  reached  fifty 
numbers — each  of  which  gives,  in  clear  type 
and  on  good  paper,  the  contents  of  a  three- 
volume  English  novel,  and  is  sold  for  fifteen 
cents  1  It  is  obvious  that  if  their  enterprise 
succeeds,  it  will  effect  a  revolution  in  the 
book  trade.  Literature  will  cease  to  be  the 
luxury  of  the  few,  and  become  the  comfort 
and  joy  of  all  who  can  read.  Stories,  sketch¬ 
es,  works  of  transient  and  ephemeral  inter¬ 
est,  which  people  do  not  care  to  preserve  for 
future  reference,  will  be  scattered  broadcast 
in  these  cheap  forms,  read  by  the  purchaser, 
and  then  given  away ;  while  works  of  more 
permanent  value  will  be  issued  in  book  form 
and  take  their  place  in  libraries.  But  a  great 
deal  of  what  is  fitly  called  "  light  literature  ” 
— light  in  every  sense— will  never  attain  the 
dignity  of  a  bound  volume.  Headers  will 
pick  out  for  preservation  more  exclusively 
•‘books  that  are  books,”  books  worth  the 
keeping,  and  fewer  that  are  worthless.  The 
publication  of  these  cheap  libraries  is  also 
having  an  important  effect  on  the  quality  of 
popular  literature.  When  the  classics  of 
English  literature,  the  standard  works  of  our 
fiction,  the  most  entertaining  and  thrilling 
tales  of  Scott  and  Dickens  and  Mrs.  Austen 
and  Charlotte  Bronte,  are  pushed  into  circu¬ 
lation  for  fifteen  cents  apiece,  there  is  little 
danger  that  the  vile  trash  which  has  done  so 
much  to  vitiate  the  taste  and  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  young  will  have  an  extensive 
sale.  _ 

DR.  EDWARD  HALE. 

‘‘Died  on  Monday  evening,  March  17,  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hale,  formerly  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  the  sev¬ 
enty-eighth  year  of  bis  age.” 

^  passes  away  from  among  the  living  one 
whom  we  knew  well  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  and  then  learned  to  love,  a  feeling  which 
continued  till  the  day  of  his  death.  The  Edi¬ 
tor  of  The  Evanoelist  began  his  ministry 
in  St.  Louis  iu  1812,  when  but  twenty  years 
old,  and  there  remained  nearly  five  years. 
At  that  time  Dr.  Hale  was  an  elder  in  the 
First  Presbyterian  church  (the  Bev.  Dr.  Bul¬ 
lard's),  and  was  well  known  throughout  the 
city  as  an  earnest  and  devoted  Christian  lay¬ 
man.  He  continued  to  reside  therb  until 
1866,  when,  on  account  of  ill  health,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  East.  A  part  of  his  closing 
years  he  spent  in  Orange,  N.  J.  Though  he 
died  at  the  East,  it  was  quite  natural  that  he 
should  desire  that  his  remains  be  taken  back 
to  St.  Louis,  the  city  where  be  had  lived  so 
long,  and  where  four  sons  still  resided,  to  be 
laid  in  the  beautiful  Bellefontaine  Cemetery, 
beside  the  dust  of  his  kindred.  At  St.  Louis 
a  large  concourse  of  old  friends  came  togeth¬ 
er  In  the  First  church,  to  pay  their  last  trib¬ 
ute  to  his  memory.  Addresses  were  made  by 
the  pastor,  Bev.  Dr.  Ganse,  and  by  Dr.  Marks 
and  Dr.  Post.  These  arc  published  in  the  St. 
Louis  papers,  and  furnish  the  highest  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  excellence  of  the  character  of 
him  who  is  gone.  Bev.  Dr.  Hickok  of  Or¬ 
ange,  the  pastor  of  Dr.  Hale  in  his  later  years, 
reading  the  words  which  were  spoken  over 
his  bier,  says : 

The  account  of  the  funeral  services  of  Dr.  Ed¬ 
ward  Hale  at  St.  Louis,  is  remarkable.  It  is  not 
given  to  many  men  to  make  an  impression  upon  a 
community  which  will  remain  uneflaoed  after  an 
absence  ei  thirteen  years.  It  shows  thdt  a  life  of 
humUe  devotion  to  Ood  and  good  will  to  men,  is 
the  richest  legacy  any  man  can  bequeath  to  the 
world.  Dr.  Hale's  aotiTe  work  as  a  Christian,  was 
mainly  done  in  St.  Louis.  Here  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  he  was  the  ever  faithful  elder, 
tfaeri^tann  of  his  pastor,  the  uncompromising 
patriot  in  the  dark  days  of  his  country,  and  the 
eordial  and  intelligent  supporter  of  every  good 
eause.  It  is  refreshing  in  these  days  of  woiidli- 
ness  and  materialism  to  know  that  such  a  record 
is  not  soon  forgotteo. 

It  will  be  pleasant  tor  his  many  friends  In  St. 
Louis  to  know  that  the  last  years  of  Dr.  Hale’s  life, 
thou(^  clouded  with  severe  physical  infirmity, 
were  eharaetsdMi  by  the  same  spirit  of  benevo¬ 


lence  and  devotion,  the  same  constant  zeal  to 
do  good  that  marked  his  earlier  days.  He 
recognized  in  the  church  at  Orange,  of  which 
he  became  a  member  after  his  removal  fromjst 
Louis,  as  a  Christian  of  the  highest  personal  wdKh 
and  worthiness.  I 

Funeral  services  were  held  in  Orange  as  a  token 
of  respect  to  the  dead,  and  of  sympathy  with(dic 
bereaved  widow  and  daughter,  who  was  pr^- 
dentially  unable  to  follow  the  dear  remains|to 
their  last  resting  place.  Verily  ‘‘  the  memory  of 
the  Just  is  blessed.”  - 

- -  —  \ 

POLITICAL  MODERATION. 

It  seems  very  hard  for  politicians  to  learn 
that  extreme  measures  generally  miscarry 
and  make  shipwreck  of  the  men  who  embalrk 
upon  them.  But  just  now  there  seems  to  be 
a  new  outbreak  of  violence  in  our  politlCAl 
life.  Unfortunately  both  parties  have  mfmy 
ambitious,  unscrupulous  and  reckless  ele¬ 
ments — men  who  care  nothing  for  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  next  to  nothing  for  the  party  to  which 
they  belong  save  as  a  means  for  promoting 
their  own  personal  ends.  The  race  of  Kear¬ 
ney,  the  ignorant  and  vulgar  demagogue  of 
California,  is  larger  than  is  generally  suppo^s- 
ed;  though  some  of  its  members  are  less  pro¬ 
fane  and  offensive  than  he  is,  they  are  equally 
selfish  and  far  more  dangerous  because  better 
educated  and  more  skilled  in  the  arts  of  con¬ 
cealment.  And  it  is  the  tricks  and  schemes 
and  base  designs  of  these  men  that  agitate 
our  public  life,  make  all  the  trouble  in  our 
politics,  and  create  anxiety  for  the  future. 
There  never  has  been  a  time  in  our  history 
when  moderation  was  more  needed,  and  when 
moderate  counsels  were  more  desired.  The 
real  issues  before  the  country  are  not  of  an 
exciting  character,  and  do  not  call  for  heroic 
measures.  The  dividing  lines  between  the 
parties  have  grown  faint,  and  have  nearly  dis¬ 
appeared.  The  questions  to  be  settled  re¬ 
quire  knowledge  of  affairs,  sagacity,  states¬ 
manship  ;  not  dialectical  skill  nor  stump  ora¬ 
tory.  The  intelligent  men  of  all  parties  are 
tired  of  declamation  and  defamation,  of  mere 
partisan  tactics,  of  desperate  measures  to 
further  selfish  or  partisan  ends.  They  look 
with  Increasing  suspicion  on  the  men  who  are 
trying  to  turn  the  political  world  upside  down. 
They  want  peace,  ordet,  respect  for  the  laws 
which  are  entitled  to  respect.  Above  all, 
they  want  calm,  safe  statesmen  at  the  head 
of  affairs  in  City,  State,  and  Nation,  who  are 
worthy  of  public  confidence,  and  are  not 
ashamed  to  have  their  moderation  known  to 
all  men.  _ 

THE  CONFUSION  OF  TERMS. 

Paw  Paw,  Hlcb.,  Uarch  33,  1879. 
To  the  Editor  o{  the  New  York  Evangelist : 

In  your  reply  to  ‘‘A  Betired  Pastor  ”  or  ‘‘  Wor¬ 
shipper  ”  in  this  week’s  Evangelist,  you  are  mis¬ 
led,  as  many  others  are,  by  the  use  of  the  word 
“congregation”  in  our  Form  of  Government. 
You  say  that  “  In  the  Presbyterian  denomination 
it  devolves  upon  the  ‘  congregation  ’  to  choose  the 
pastor  and  the  trustees,  and  to  the  ‘  church  ’  ex¬ 
clusively  to  choose  the  elders  and  deacons.” 

Did  you  read  Chap.  xiii.  Sec.  2  7“  Every  congre¬ 
gation  shall  elect  persons  to  the  office  of  ruling 
elder,  and  to  the  office  of  deacon.”  And  did  you 
read  from  Chap.  xv.  Sec.  4,  “  In  this  election  [of 
pastor]  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  who  re¬ 
fuses  to  submit  to  the  censures  of  the  Church, 
regularly  administered  ”  7 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  Form  of  Government  the 
word  “  congregation  ”  is  not  n^sed  as  we  now  use 
it,  for  the  whole  body  of  attendants  at  a  church, 
but  for  the  collective  body  of  ftoe  iilrmbers  of  a 
church.  This  is  shown  by  many  of  its  statements. 

Chap.  ii.  Secs.  2  and  3,  define  the  church  as  con¬ 
sisting  of  all  “  who  make  profession  of  the  holy 
religion  of  Christ  and  of  submission  to  His  laws,” 
and  say  that  these  “  should  be  divided  into  many 
particular  churches.” 

Chap.  X.  Sec.  1  says  “  The  Church  being  divid¬ 
ed  into  many  separate  congregations,”  making 
congregation  the  equivalent  of  a  particular  church. 

The  officers  of  the  church  are  bishops  or  pas¬ 
tors,  ruling  elders  and  deacons.  As  all  are  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  same  body,  the  same  electors  must 
elect  all,  but  no  person  is  a  voter  in  the  election  of 
pastor,  who  refuses  to  submit  to  the  censures  of 
the  church,  regularly  administered.  The  cen¬ 
sures  of  the  church  are  not  regularly  administer¬ 
ed  to  any  but  members  of  the  church. 

The  change  in  the  use  of  the  word  “  congrega¬ 
tion  ”  since  the  adoption  or  preparation  of  our 
Form  of  Government,  and  the  consequent  prac¬ 
tice  in  many  churches  of  making  all  attendants  and 
supporters  of  the  church  electors  when  a  pastor  is 
to  be  chosen,  is  one  of  the  points  which  render  a 
careful  revision  of  our  Book  important. 

T.  D.  M. 

Bemabks. — That  our  “Book”  does  not 
carefully  discriminate  between  the  “congre¬ 
gation  ”  of  worshippers,  generlcally,  and  the 
“  congregation  ”  of  communicants,  specifical¬ 
ly,  is  obvious,  and  is  to  be  counted  as  one  of 
its  defects.  So  far  as  the  “  Book  of  Disci¬ 
pline  ”  is  concerned,  the  proper  correction,  as 
we  learn,  will  be  made  by  the  Assembly’s  Be- 
vision  Committee. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that 
in  the  election  of  trustees,  the  State  has 
something  to  say,  as  well  as  the  Church.  In 
order  to  hold  the  property  needed  for  divine 
worship,  a  religious  corporation  must  be  effect¬ 
ed,  in  accordance  either  with  a  general  Leg¬ 
islative  provision  or  with  a  special  statute  of 
the  State.  The  corporation  thus  created  is 
required  to  choose  trustees,  to  whom  the 
property  of  the  congregation  Is  committed. 
These  trustees  must  be  chosen  in  a  specified 
manner.  In  the  State  of  New  York,  for  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  required,  that  no  person  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  for  the  trustees  of  a  congre¬ 
gation,  “until  he  shall  have  been  a  stated 
attendant  on  divine  worship  in  the  said 
church,  congregation,  or  society,  at  least  one 
year  before  such  election,  and  shall  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  support  of  the  said  church, 
congregation,  or  society,  according  to  the 
usages  and  customs  thereof.” 

So,  also,  the  salary  to  be  paid  to  the  pastor 
or  minister  of  the  congregation,  is  to  be  fixed 
and  “ascertained  by  a  majority  of  persons 
entitled  to  elect  trustees,  at  a  meeting  to  be 
called  for  that  purpose.”  So  that,  in  effect, 
these  same  persons  are  to  determine  who 
shall  be  the  pastor  of  the  congregation. 
Hence,  it  has  come  to  pass,  that,  our  Book  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding,  it  is  now  the 
almost  universal  usage  of  our  people,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  selection  of  a  pastor  by  a  major¬ 
ity  of  persons  entitled  to  elect  trustees,  at  a 
meeting  to  be  called  for  that  purpose,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  fix  the  amount  of  salary. 

Should  the  Assembly’s  Bevision  Committee 
be  instructed  by  the  next  Assembly  to  do  for 
the  “  Form  of  Government  ”  what  we  under¬ 
stand  they  have  done  for  the  “  Book  of  Dis¬ 
cipline,”  the  terms  “church ’’and  “oongre- 
gation  ”  will  have  the  meaning  affixed  to  them 
respectively,  that  universal  usage  has  already 
given  them,  and  the  oonfaaion  of  terms  will 
be  effectually  remedied. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

Bev.  Dr.  Jessup  famishes  this  week  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  our  paper  that  is  somewhat  unique. 
It  is  a  column  or  two  of  items  from  the  jour¬ 
nals  of  Syria,  which  come  to  him  here  while 
spending  a  few  months  In  his  native  country. 
In  looking  these  over.  It  has  occurred  to  him 
that  some  of  the  incidents  might  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  American  readers.  He  has  according¬ 
ly  picked  out  a  few  of  these,  and  translated 
them  from  the  Arabic,  and  sent  them  to  us. 
Disjointed  as  they  are,  they  yet  furnish  a 
better  idea  than  more  elaborate  descriptions 
of  the  present  state  of  Syria.  They  give  a 
glimpse  into  the  life  of  the  people,  their  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  and  of  the  political  chang¬ 
es  which  seem  to  be  at  hand,  and  from  which 
they  hope  so  much.  If  it  bo  true  that  one 
can  get  an  Idea  of  the  current  life  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  In  no  other  way  so  well  as  in  In  reading 
their  newspapers,  a  little  of  that  insight  will 
be  afforded  by  these  extracts.  Those  who 
have  visited  the  East  will  feel  a  special  inter¬ 
est  in  being  transported  to  Cyprus  and  Bei¬ 
rut,  and  Baaibec  and  Mount  Lebanon. 

The  death  of  Mr.  James  Stuart  removes 
another  familiar  presence  from  the  scenes  of 
active  business.  Bom  In  Ireland  in  1802,  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  in  1832,  and  three  years 
later  engaged  in  the  dry  goods  business  in 
New  York  with  his  brother  William.  Later 
another  brother  (Joseph)  took  the  latter’s 
place,  and  the  firm  J.  A  J.  Stuart  &  Go.,  first  as 
extensive  importing  merchants,  but  now  for 
about  twenty-two  years  as  bankers,  has  be¬ 
come  widely  known  to  the  business  world, 
and  indeed  to  many  not  counted  under  that 
head,  as  this  firm  has  long  transacted  the 
business  of  our  Foreign  Board  with  its  mis¬ 
sionaries  resident  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Stuart  has  held  many  places  of  trust  and 
always  discharged  the  duties  devolving  upon 
him  with  the  strictest  probity  and  punctuali¬ 
ty.  For  fifty  years  he  had  been  a  member  of 
the  Fourth  Presbyterian  church,  and  long  one 
of  its  beloved  elders.  He  has  given  largely, 
and  we  need  not  say  to  those  who  know  him, 
systematically,  to  religious  and  charitable  ob¬ 
jects.  His  funeral  on  Friday  called  togetller 
a  very  large  number  who  desired  thus  to  pay 
their  last  tribute  of  esteem  for  one  whose  ca¬ 
reer  had  been  so  long  and  so  exemplary  in  all 
the  relations  of  life.  Mr.  George  H.  Stuart 
of  Philadelphia  is  the  youngest  brother  of 
the  deceased.  Mrs.  Stuart,  two  daughters, 
and  one  son  survive  him. 

Very  many  of  our  readers  will  deeply 
sympathize  with  the  Bev.  Dr,  Goertner  of 
Hamilton  College,  in  the  sudden  death  of 
his  wife,  which  most  sad  event  occurred 
in  Philadelphia,  on  Friday  evening,  March 
29th.  Mrs.  Goertner,  as  we  are  informed, 
had  spent  most  of  the  lust  Winter  in  a  de¬ 
lightful  visit  to  the  home  of  her  childhood 
and  youth,  and  stopped  for  a  few  days  at 
Philadelphia,  on  her  way  back  to  Clinton,  to 
see  her  life-long  friend.  Miss  Isabella  Don¬ 
aldson,  and  died  there  without  warning  to 
herself  or  family,  and  without  a  relative  at 
her  bedside.  The  deceased  was  a  Miss  Mech¬ 
lin  of  Washington,  D.  G.,  and  belonged  to  a 
family  of  uncommonly  brilliant  brothers  and 
sisters,  prominent  in  the  society  of  the  polit¬ 
ical  metropolis  and  connected  with  different 
Departments  of  the  Government  and  with  the 
Army.  Mrs.  Goertner  on  her  marriage  iden¬ 
tified  herself  with  the  work  of  her  husband, 
and  was  the  most  affectionate  and  devoted  of 
wives  and  mothers. 

Our  respected  contemporary.  The  Presby¬ 
terian  of  Philadelphia,  devotes  a  column  to 
criticism  of  the  action  of  the  Presbytery 
of  New  York  on  the  subject  of  Bepresenta- 
tion,  but  falls  to  give  the  text  of  the  over¬ 
tures  commented  upon.  It  seems  to  us  that 
this  is  an  oversight  which  in  fairness  needs 
correction.  These  overtures  (without  the 
accompanying  report)  are  not  at  all  lengthy, 
and  with  these  before  them,  its  readers 
would  bo  in  a  position  to  judge  for  them¬ 
selves  whether  the  several  objections  refer¬ 
red  to  are  well  grounded.  Square  Presbyte¬ 
rian  preaching  always  calls  for  the  text,  and 
keeps  in  sight  of  it. 

The  American  Bible  Bevision  Committee 
held  their  regular  monthly  meeting  from 
March  27  to  29.  The  Old  Testament  Com¬ 
pany  revised  four  of  the  Minor  Prophets  for 
the  first  time.  The  New  Testament  Company 
finished  the  second  revision  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Gladstone  were  lately 
in  a  Loudon  Police  court  to  assist  in  the  pros¬ 
ecution  of  a  deaf  and  dumb  man  for  obtaining 
charitable  assistance  on  fraudulent  represent¬ 
ations.  There  would  be  vastly  less  imposture 
in  this  country,  did  our  busy  merchants  and 
professional  men  take  the  same  pains  to  fol¬ 
low  up  wrongdoers  who  have  come  to  their 
direct  notice.  _ 

Bev.  John  Elliot,  whose  death  is  announc¬ 
ed,  fitted  for  college  in  Maine,  labored  for  a 
while  as  a  missionary  of  the  American  Board 
among  the  Seneca  Indians,  and  afterwards 
studied  theology  at  West  Troy,  in  the  institu¬ 
tion  that  was  under  the  patronage  of  Drs. 
Kirk  and  Beman.  _ 

Fisk  University,  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  has 
just  received  $50,000  from  the  Stone  estate, 
through  Bev.  W.  H.  Wlllcox. 

It  Is  $100,000  that  Mrs.  Stone  of  Malden 
proposes  to  give  to  Wellesley  College,  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building  to  be  called 
“Stone  Hall,”  in  memory  of  her  deceased 
husband.  _ 

Mrs.  B.,  Burnt  Corn,  Ala.,  sends  $1  for 
Alaska. 

“PRNNF  WISB  AND  POUND  FOOLISH." 

The  author  of  the  suggestive  article  in  The 
Evanoelist  of  March  20th,  under  the  above 
heading,  ascribes  it  to  Poor  Ric/tard  (Frank¬ 
lin)  ;  but  he  was  not  its  author,  whoever  was. 
Matthew  Henry  in  his  Commentary  on  Gen. 
XXV.  uses  It,  aud  probably  for  the  first  time. 
Franklin  was  bom  in  1706,  which  was  two 
years  after  Mr.  Henry  b<}gan  his  great  work, 
Nov.  12th,  1704.  The  almanac  of  Poor  Bich¬ 
ard,  so  called,  was  first  Issued  in  1732,  and  his 
well  known  aphorisms  were  prefixed  to  the 
one  for  1757 ;  more  than  fifty  years  after  Hen¬ 
ry  began  his  Commentary,  that  immense  treas¬ 
ury  of  wise,  witty,  and  pithy  maxims,  from 
which  an  instructive  volume  might  be 
gleaned.  “The  sober  second  thought,”  long 
asoiibed  to  Martin  Van  Buren,  and  afterward 
to  Fisher  Ames,  was-  traced  by  the  writer  to 
Mr.  Henry.  Wm.  P.  Vail. 

Newark,  H.  J. 


The  fifty-ninth  annual  catalogue  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary  has  just  been  issued. 
The  faculty  is  composed  of  the  following 
honored  names :  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  Hyde- 
Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  and  Church 
Polity;  E.  A.  Huntington,  Taylor-Seymour- 
and-Ivison  Professor  of  Biblical  Criticism; 
Willis  J.  Beecher,  Professor  of  Hebrew  Lan¬ 
guage  and  Literature ;  Herrick  Johnson,  Bel- 
lamy-and-Edwards  Professor  of  Sacred  Bhet- 
oric  and  Pastoral  Theology ;  Bansom  B. 
Welch,  Bichards  Professor  of  Christian  The¬ 
ology.  The  summary  gives.  Senior  Glass 
13,  Middle  Class  15,  Junior  Glass  19.  Three 
are  pursuing  selected  studies,  and  are  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  classes.  Of  Colleges,  Hamilton 
contributes  13,  the  College  of  New  Jersey  5, 
and  Amherst  the  same  number;  Wabash  and 
Williams  each  send  4,  Union  3,  and  Oberlin  2. 
Sixteen  institutions  aro  represented.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  alumni  of  Auburn  have  died  during 
1878-9:  Elias  . Biggs  Fairchild,  D.D.,  James 
Aikman  Carnahan,  George  Clinton  Wood, 
Charles  Wiley,  D.D.,  E.  Vine  Wales,  and 
Erastus  C.  Williams.  Dr.  L.  D.  Bevan  of  this 
city  is  announced  to  address  the  Society  of 
Missionary  Inquiry,  on  the  evening  of  May 
6th. 


NEW  YORK. 

Troy. — Bev.  O.  N.  Webber,  D.D.,  has  offer¬ 
ed  his  resignation  as  pastor  of  the  First 
church,  assigning  several  reasons  for  it, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  desire  for  a 
season  of  rest  in  which  to  recuperate.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  congregation  to  consider  the 
subject,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer 
with  the  pastor,  and  if  possible  obtain  his 
consent  to  remain.  The  committee  were  to 
report  at  an  adjourned  meeting. 

Syraciue. — Since  the  close  of  his  labors  In 
Buffalo,  Mr.  Whittle  has  been  holding  a  series 
of  meetings  in  the  Fourth  church  of  Syracuse 
(Park  Central,  Bev.  E.  G.  Thurber  pastor). 
Mr.  McGranahan,  the  sweet  singer  of  Buffalo, 
has  assisted  in  them.  The  attendance  has 
been  quite  large,  from  evening  to  evening, 
and  a  goodly  number  have  attended  the  in¬ 
quiry  meetings. 

Waverly. — This  congregation  have  united  in 
a  cordial  call  to  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Allbright  of  the 
Auburn  Senior  class,  who  has  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  First  church  of  Geneva  during 
the  absence  of  Dr.  Nelson  at  Lane  Seminary. 
The  use  of  the  manse  and  $1200  is  the  stipula¬ 
ted  salary. 

Chili. — This  church,  in  the  suburbs  of  Boch¬ 
ester,  are  so  well  pleased  with  Bev.  W.  P. 
Millikan,  whose  labors  they  have  enjoyed  the 
past  eight  months,  that  they  have  voted  him 
a  call  to  become  their  pastor.  At  the  recent 
communion  season  six  young  persons  united 
on  profession. 

Sweden. — This  congregation  have,  with  great 
cordiality,  invited  Bev.  Henry  Wickes,  late 
of  Alden,  to  take  their  pastoral  oversight, 
and  he  has  already  entered  upon  his  labors 
among  them. 

Westfield. — Twice  has  this  fiock  been  ren¬ 
dered  homeless  by  the  devouring  flames.  The 
old  building,  which  liad  served  the  purposes 
of  the  society  for  forty  years,  was  burned  in 
1872.  On  Sunday  morning,  Jan.  13th,  1878, 
the  attractive  and  convenient  house  which 
had  been  reared  upon  the  site  of  the  old  edi¬ 
fice,  was  so  thoroughly  consumed  that  not 
even  a  hymn-book  was  saved  from  the  gener¬ 
al  destruction.  Although  this  calamity,  fol¬ 
lowing  so  shortly  after  the  first  loss,  was 
enough  to  discourage  both  people  and  pastor, 
the  latter  having  just  entered  upon  his  labors 
in  the  church.  Instead  of  wasting  time  in 
vain  regrets,  and  while  the  ruins  were  still 
burning:,  arrangements  were  made  for  hold¬ 
ing  public  worship  in  a  hall,  although  kind 
proffers  of  buildings  were  made  by  all  the  de¬ 
nominations  of  the  village,  and,  to  the  credit 
of  the  church  be  it  said,  not  a  single  service 
of  the  church  was  omitted  on  account  of  the 
great  loss  sustained.  That  this  same  prompt¬ 
ness  and  energy  characterized  the  work  of  re¬ 
building,  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  a  new 
church,  capable  of  seating  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  worshippers,  beautifully  frescoed,  hand¬ 
somely  furnished,  with  prayer  and  Sabbath- 
school  rooms  and  parlors  ready  for  their  im¬ 
portant  departments  of  service,  was  ready 
for  dedication  on  the  27th  of  February  last, 
just  one  year,  one  month  and  fourteen  days, 
after  the  fire.  The  church  thus  erected  Is 
complete  in  every  respect,  lacking  even  that 
modern  appliance  of  many  new  churches,  a 
burdensome  mortgage.  This  people  set  out 
to  build  a  house  for  God,  and  when  they  gave 
it  to  God,  they  gave  It  to  Him  free  from  obli¬ 
gations  to  man.  On  the  afternoon  of  Feb. 
27th,  a  vast  concourse  of  very  happy  people 
assembled  to  devote  the  new  structure  to  the 
service  of  God — as  has  already  been  describ¬ 
ed  in  The  Evanoblist. 

To  the  petition  that  the  Lord  may  be  pleas¬ 
ed  to  spare  this  house  to  His  servants  and 
their  devoted  pastor,  and  that  this  house 
may  ,he  the  birthplace  of  many  immortal 
souls,  all  present  at  these  solemn  and  inter¬ 
esting  services  will  say  Yea  and  amen. 

Boie. — Bev.  £.  G.  Cheeseman,  late  of  Fow- 
lerville,  should  be  addressed  at  Bose,  Wayne 
county,  N,  Y. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

HosMdala. — This  congregation  has  dealt 
very  generously  with  Bev.  Dr.  Punning 
whose  resignation  we  recently  announced,  in 
view  of  which,  and  the  personal  affection  In 
which  it  originated,  he  has  withdrawn  his 
resignation.  They  give  him  a  year’s  vaca¬ 
tion,  with  the  use  of  the  manse  during  the 
time,  and  $1000.  Of  course  he  is  released 
from  all  responsibility  in  regard  to  the  pul¬ 
pit'. 

ftravel  Ena. — Fifty  persons,  all  but  two  on 
profession  of  their  faith,  united  with  this 
church  at  its  communion  on  March  23d.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  month  of  December  the  pastor,  Bev. 
Wm.  Grassie,  held  meetings  in  the  “Grubb 
Neighboriiood,”  so  called,  where.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  faithful  labors  of  a  few  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  a  number  of  earnest  Christian 
women,  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons  gave  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  change  of  heart.  The  interest  at 
Gtb.  J  .Buo  commenced  with  the  Week  of 
Prayer.  On  the  26th  of  January  daily  eve¬ 
ning  preaching  services  were  begun,  snd  con¬ 
tinued  tillsthe  27th  of  February.  Frequent 
prayer  services  were  held,  also,  in  the  day 
time.  After  the  first  week,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  minister,  with  his  people,  joined 
An  ezoellent  spirit  prevail¬ 
ed,  pastors  4pd  people  working  in  harmony. 

lied  with  the  Methodist  church 


in  the  place.  Over  seventy  expressed  hope 
in  Christ.  Among  those  uniting  with  the 
Presbyterian  church,  all  ages  fiom  twelve 
to  seventy,  are  represented,  though  all  but 
six  are  adults.  Twenty-five  are  heads  of  fam¬ 
ilies.  Twenty-one  were  baptized  on  the  oc¬ 
casion.  “  The  Lord  hath  done  great  things 
for  us,  whereof  we  are  glad.”  w.  o. 

Tituville.— An  extensive  and  powerful  re¬ 
vival  has  been  enjoyed  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  this  place  since  the  commencement 
of  the  year.  A  friendly  letter  from  the  pas¬ 
tor,  Bev.  William  J.  Chichester,  to  the  wri¬ 
ter,  under  date  of  March  18th,  says : 

“  Since  I  last  wrote  you,  I  have  performed 
a  good  many  weeks  of  severe  pastoral  labor. 
The  services  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  meetings  in  my  church  during  all 
of  January  and  a  part  of  February.  I  rejoice 
to  tell  you  that  we  have  had  an  extensive  and 
very  pleasing  work  of  grace,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  conversions.  As  one  result  of  the  re¬ 
vival,  we  received  an  addition  of  over  one 
hundred  members  to  the  church  at  our  last 
communion,  more  than  fifty  of  whom  were 
baptized.  They  were  mostly  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies,  and  were  from  the  more  influential  and 
better  class  of  our  population.  Since  I  com¬ 
menced  my  labors  here,  one  year  since,  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  members  to  the  communion 
of  the  church,  nearly  all  of  them  on  confes¬ 
sion  of  their  faith^.  To  God  be  all  the  glory  r 
My  arduous  labore,  in  connection  with  the 
late  revival,  have  told  very  severely  on  my 
physical  strength,  and  I  have  been  unable  te 
preach  for  the  last  three  Sabbaths.  I  am 
still  suffering  from  debility,  and  from  great 
nervous  prostration,  and  am  threatened  with 
serious  illness.  My  Session  have  kindly  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  take  a  brief  season  of  relaxation 
from  pastoral  labors,  and  recuperate  my 
wasted  energies.  I  have  concluded  to  follow 
their  advice,  and  shall  leave  with  my  family, 
to-morrow  morning,  for  Baltimore,  the  home 
of  my  childhood,  where  I  shall  remain  until 
my  health  is  improved.” 

When  Mr.  Chichester  came  from  Altoona 
to  Titusville,  he  found  his  new  charge  crip¬ 
pled  with  an  annoying  church  debt.  This  in¬ 
cubus,  through  his  efforts,  was  soon  removed ; 
and  during  the  first  year  of  his  ministry,  just  - 
closed,  the  church  and  congregation  have  en¬ 
joyed  a  good  degree  of  temporal,  and,  as  will 
be  seen,  a  very  large  measure  of  spiritual, 
prosperity.  m.  p. 

Washington,  D.  0.,  March  36, 1879. 

OHIO. 

Oberlin. — Yesterday  (March  ‘23d)  was  a  mem¬ 
orable  day  in  Oberlin.  One  hundred  and  five 
united  with  the  two  churches — fifty-eight  with 
the  First  church,  and  forty-seven  with  the 
Second  church.  Nearly  all  are  the  fruits  of  ' 
the  revival  since  this  year  began,  and  the  Day 
of  Prayer.  Nearly  all  the  students  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  classes  are  of  hopeful  conversion.  Many 
more  are  expected  at  the  next  communion. 

MICHIGAN. 

Hillsdale. — Bev.  Charles  Waldron,  D.D.,  for 
nearly  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  church  in 
Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  has  accepted  a  call  ,  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  and 
expects  to  enter  on  his  labors  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath  of  May  next.  He  will  be  accorded  a 
hearty  welcome. 

IOWA. 

Atalissa. — The  good  people  here — few  in 
numbers  —  during  the  fifteen  months  past 
have  repeatedly  contributed  to  the  table  and 
family  wants,  and  in  various  kindly  ways 
evinced  a  steady  interest  in  their  present 
stated  supply  and  his  family.  The  latest  was 
the  remembrance  of  his  birthday  by  a  very 
pleasant  surprise — an.  invitation  to  a  dinner 
and  to  a  social  gathering  at  the  church.  Lib¬ 
eral  donations  were  also  sent  to  the  minis¬ 
ter’s  residence.  God  will  not  forget  them. 

March  35, 1879. 

Cedar  Valley. — By  frequent  donations  and 
kind  offices  many  of  the  church  here  have 
obeyed  the  Pauline  exhortations  liberally, 
and  their  good  works  will  insure  divine  favor. 

KANSAS. 

Harper. — Bev.  J.  P.  Fulton,  late  of  Flat- 
woods,  Pa.,  has  removed  to  Harper,  Harper 
county,  Kansas. 

Irving. — Bev.  James  A.  Griffes,  late  of 
Marysville,  has  removed  to  Irving,  Kansas. 

He  speaks  of  Onaga  as  a  thriving  town  of 
400  people,  about  eighty  miles  west  of  Leaven¬ 
worth,  and  there,  March  23,  he  received  four¬ 
teen  individuals  (ten  by  letter,  and  four  on 
profession),  doubling  the  strength  of  the  little 
church.  There  is  abundant  room  there  and 
in  the  neighborhood  for  good  settlers. 

NEBRASKA. 

Fremont. — This  is  among  the  most  vigorous 
and  promising  towns  of  our  State.  Located 
at  the  gate-way  of  the  fertile  Platte  and  Elk 
Horn  valleys,  forty-eight  miles  west  of  Oma¬ 
ha,  an  Important  railroad  centre,  and  the 
capital  of  Dodge  county,  it  has  already  a  pop¬ 
ulation  of  3,000,  and  is  rapidly  growing.  Our 
church  here,  under  the  ministry  of  Bev.  E. 
Schofield,  is  taking  root  and  will  grow  with 
the  growth  of  the  community.  When  Mr. 
Schofield  took  charge  of  this  church,  less 
than  two  years  ago,  he  found  It  in  a  most  de-  , 
plorable  condition.  Public  services  had  been 
discontinued  for  months;  the  congregation 
scattered,  and  the  house  of  worship  rented  to 
an  association  of  “free  religionists,”  who 
used  It  Sundays  for  their  assemblies,  in 
which  they  dishonored  Christ  and  poured 
contempt  on  God’s  Word.  Under  the  judi¬ 
cious  and  energetic  leadership  of  Mr.  Scho¬ 
field,  supported  by  a  small  band  of  faithful 
men  and  women,  the  house  was  reclaimed; 
public  worship  restored,  and  a  congregation 
gathered.  A  prayer-meeting  and  a  Sunday- 
school  were  also  started.  The  congregation 
has  been  steadily  growing,  gathering  to  it¬ 
self  some  of  the  best  elements  In  the  com¬ 
munity,  and  the  Sunday-school  has  more  than 
doubled  within  the  past  year.  About  $800 
has  been  raised  to  pay  off  old  debts,  and  to 
renovate  and  beautify  the  house  of  worship,  ( 
which  is  now  one  of  the  most  commodious 
and  attractive  church  edifices  In  the  State. 
With  so  many  difficulties  overcome,  with  the 
reproach  of  Zion  wiped  away,  and  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  community  restored,  our  church 
in  Fremont  is  now  doing  its  part  in  holding 
forth  the  Word  of  Life,  and  winning  souls  to 
Christ. 

Hshnuka  City.— Our  church  here  has  been 
visited  with  an  outpouring  of  the  Spirit. 
Union  evangelistic  services  were  held  for 
some  weeks  in  February  by  Bev.  A.  P*  Qraveo, 
assisted  by  the  pastors  of  the  different 
oburcbes,  and  as  the  result,  in  psrt,  there 
were  added  to  our  Presbyterian  church  on 
Sunday,  March  9,  thirty-three  membe^^l 
except  two  on  profession  of  their  fsi^^k 
Christ.  Others  will'  unite  at  the  next 
munlon.  Bev.  Cffiarlcs  N.  Cate,  who  m 
ters  to  this  churoh,  is  greatly  encour 
and  the  people  rejoloe  over  this  ingatheri 
of  souls. 
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OONGREOATIONAL. 

Bnadway  Tsbemscle. — A  report  has  just  ap¬ 
peared  of  the  financial  operations  of  the 
^  Broadway  Tabernacle  for  1OT8  (Eev.  William 
H.  Taylor  pastor).  The  receipts  from  pew- 
\rentB  were  $37,221.62 — an  increase  of  $1,297.62 
iver  the  previous  year.  The  expenses  for  the 
>w  were  $31,724.22.  During  the  coming 
y«u:  it  is  expected  that  at  least  $6,000  of  the 
cu'rent  income  will  be  applied  to  the  reduc- 
tioi  of  tho  church  debt.  Seventy-threo  per¬ 
son)  have  been  added  to  the  church  during 
the  jear,  twenty-five  of  whom  were  on  oon- 
fessioi  of  faith.  Nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
eight  pirsons  are  now  on  the  roll.  The  be¬ 
nevolent  contributions  amounted  to  $13,972.36. 

Sontb  Hadley,  Kau. — The  effort  in  South 
Hadley  to  pay  a  church  debt  of  $10,000,  is 
successfully  completed,  by  having  the  sum 
duly  sibeoribed— one-half  to  be  paid  April 
1st,  anc  one-half  Sept.  Ist,  1879.  Many  ob¬ 
stacles  In  the  way  have  been  gradually  over¬ 
come,  which  would  not  have  yielded  to  any 
brief  aid  condensed  effort,  such  as  Mr.  Kim¬ 
ball  sr  successfully  accomplishes.  The  so¬ 
cial  and  spiritual  results  are  deemed  even 
better  than  the  financial.  Mount  Holyoke 
Seminar  being  of  this  congr^atlon,  the 
Trustees  of  that  institution  rendered  invalu¬ 
able  assistance  by  voting  $1,000  to  this  ob¬ 
ject.  When,  at  the  annual  parish  meeting, 
the  completion  of  the  subscription  was  an¬ 
nounced,  it  occasioned  great  joy,  and  the 
parish  voted  and  paid  Bev.  Mr.  Love  $100 
as  a  special  gift  for  his  services. 

kethodirt  episcopax. 

The  Newark  Conference  proceeded  last  week, 
under  the  presidency  of  Bishop  Merrill. 
There  was  a  love  feast  on  Sabbath  morning, 
which  concluded  with  the  ordination  of  nine 
deacons.  Five  elders  were  set  apart  during 
the  afternoon  servic^. 

Bev.  E.  Wentworth,  1>.D.,  who  has  preached 
in  Troy  the  past  seved  years,  has  decided  to 
retire  from  the  active  v^ministry,  and  take  up 
his  residence  at  Sandy  0111,  devoting  himself 
to  the  education  of  his  cfijfildren,  and  literary 
pursuits.  He  has  been  A  preacher  forty-five 
years,  part  of  the  time  a  missionary  to  China, 
and  also  an  editor  of  df^nominational  publica¬ 
tions.  He  is  one  of  >>he  strong  men  of  the 
Church,  widely  and  'honorably  known. 
laAPTIRT. 

Corning. — At  th<c  recent  installation  of  Bev. 
Mr.  Thomas  ower  the  church  in  this  place, 
Bev.  H.  Pat^hglU,  D.D.,  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Steuben,  g.'Uve  the  charge  to  the  people,  and 
no  one  ^ho  knows  him  can  doubt  that  he 
gave  tinem  an  excellent  one.  But  the  fact 
is  qvUte  unusual,  if  not  unparalleled,  for  a 
mi/fiister  of  another  denomination  to  per- 
j^rm  this  part.  The  fact  that  he  had  accept- 
supplied  their  pulpit  while  vacant, 
doubtless  accounts  for  it. 
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THE  SUNSAT-SCHOOL  LESSONS  FOB  1880. 

The  International  schedule  of  lessons  for  next 
year  reverses  the  Current  order,  beginning  with 
the  New  Testament  and  ending  with  the  Old.  It 
also  puts  the  Review  ahead  one  week,  and  leaves 
the  concluding  lesson  of  each  quarter  discretion¬ 
ary  with  the  schools.  Commentators  will  now  set 
to  work  in  earnest,  and  we  embrace  the  occasion  to 
say  that  the  Westminster  Lesson  Book  of  our  Board 
is  quite  satisfactory,  save,  as  to  its  typography. 
Herein  it  compares  unfavorably  with,  for  instance, 
the  Berean  Lesson  Book  of  our  Methodist  breth¬ 
ren,  and  really  misrepresents  tiie  excellent  letter- 
press  of  1334  Chestnut  street.  The  schedule  is  as 
follows : 

New  Testament. 
riBST  QCABTEB. 

Jan.  4.  The  Infant  Messiah — Matt.  11. 1-19. 

11.  The  Flight  into  Egypt— Matt.  11. 13-93. 

18.  Jesus  Baptised  by  John— Matt.  lU.  1-17. 

95.  The  Temptation  of  Jesus — Matt  iv.  1-11. 

^b.  1.  The  True  Disciples— Matt  v.  1-16. 

8.  The  Truly  Blghteous — Matt  v.  17-96. 

U.  The  Tongue  and  the  Temper— Matt.  t.  33-48. 
99.  OlTlng  and  Praying— Matt.  vi.  1-13. 

99.  Our  Father’s  Care— Matt  vl.  94-34. 

Mar.  7.  The  BaTlour’s  Golden  Buie— Matt  tU.  1-14. 
lA  The  False  and  the  True — Matt.  vli.  16-99. 

91.  Bevlew  of  the  Lessons. 

98.  Lesson  selected  by  the  school. 

BEOOND  QUABTEB. 

Apr.  A  The  Power  of  Christ— Matt.  Till.  18-34. 

11.  The  Invitation  of  Christ— Matt.  zl.  20-30. 

18.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares — ^Matt  zUl.  94-30; 
37-43. 

96.  Confession  and  Cross-bearing- Matt.zTl.13-38. 
May  9.  The  Transfiguration — Matt.  zvil.  1-13. 

9.  Jesus  and  the  Young— Matt.  ziz.  13-26. 
lA  The  Marriage  Feast— Man.  zzil.  1-14. 

98.  Tho  Judgment — Matt  zzv.  31-46. 

30.  Oethsemane— Matt.  zzvl.  36-50. 

June  6.  The  Crucifixion — Matt  zxvil.  35-50. 

13.  Alter  the  Besurrectlon- Matt  zxviU.  8-90. 

90.  Bevlew  of  the  lessons. 

97.  Lesson  selected  by  the  school. 

Old  Testament. 

THIBn  QDABTEB. 

July  A  The  Creation— Gen.  1. 1-3;  11.  4-8. 

11.  The  Fall  and  the  Promise— Gen.  111.  1-15. 

18.  Cain  and  Abel— Gen.  Iv.  3-15. 

96.  The  Covenant  with  Noah— Gen.  Iz.  8-19. 

Aug.  1.  The  Call  of  Abram— Gen.  Iz.  81, 39;  zll.  1-10. 
A  Abram  and  Lot — Gen.  zUl.  1-lA 

16.  Abram  and  Melchlzedek— Gen  zlv.  19-94. 

99.  The  Oevenant  with  Abram— Gm.  zv.  1-18. 

99.  Abraham's  Intercession— Gen.  zvlil.  16-33. 

Sept  6.  Lot’s  Escape  from  Sodom— Gen.  zlz.  19-96. 

19.  Trial  of  Abraham’s  Faith— Gen.  zzU.  1-lA 
19.  Bevlew  of  the  lessors. 

9A  Lesson  selected  by  the  school. 

POUBTH  qrABTKB. 

Oct  8.  Isaac’s  Prosperity— Gen.  zzvl.  19-36. 
lA  Jaoob  and  Esau— Gen.  xxvll.  29-40. 

17.  Jaoob  at  Bethel— Gen.  zzvUl.  10-99. 

9L  Jacob's  Prevailing  Prayer— Gen.  zzzll.  9-19; 
99-30. 

31.  Joseph  sold  In  Egypt— Gen.  xzxvll.  1-6;  93-86. 
Nov.  7.  Joseph  In  Prison— Gen.  xxzlz.  91-23;  zl.  1-8. 

lA  Joseph  the  Wise  Buler— Gen.  zll.  41-57. 

91.  Joseph  and  his  Brethren— Gen.  zllv.  80-34; 

zlv.  1-8. 

9A  Jaoob  and  Pharaoh— Gen.  zlvll.  1-19. 

Deo.  6.  The  last  Days  of  Jaoob— Gen.  zlvlll.  8-92. 
lA  liast  Days  of  Joseph— Gen.  1. 14-96. 
lA  Bevlew  of  the  lessons. 

96.  Lesson  selected  by  the  school. 


AMNITEBSABY  WEEK. 

As  far  as  yot  arranged  the  great  missionary 
and  philanthropic  societies  which  have  their 
centers  here  in  New  York,  will  hold  their 
meetings  in  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  and 
in  the  following  order : 

Sun.,  May  A  Am.  Home  Missionary  Society,  7 :10  P.  M. 
Kon.,  “  A  Am.  Seamen's  Friend  Society,  7:30  ** 
Tues.,  '*  6.  N.  Y.  Sunday-school  Assoc’on,  4  ■* 

<•  ••  8.  Am.  Sunday-school  Union,  7:80  " 

Wed.,  *'  7.  Am.  Tract  So’y,  Bus.  Meeting,  10  A.  M. 

“  7.  Am.  Female  Guardian  Society,  3:80  F.  K. 

“  7.  Am.  Tract  Society,  Addresses,  7:30  *’ 
Thnr.,“  A  Hew  York  City  Mlmlon,  3:30  “ 

•*  "A  American  Bible  Society,  7:30  “ 

FrA,  **  9.  Deaf  and  Dumb,  8:90  “ 

9.  National  Temperance  Society,  7:30  “ 
Sun.,  **  11.  Am.  Board  Com.  Forlegn  Mis.,  7:90  “ 

It  is  hoped  that  very  many  of  our  good  peo¬ 
ple  and  friends  of  these  societies,  the  country 
over,  will  arrange  their  plans  to  visit  New 
York  during  Anniversary  Week. 


-A  TBBT  COltrOBTABUS  SET." 

ObUl,  Monros  county,  N.  T.,  March  98, 19T9. 

Dear  ^KmffeUgt :  With  joy  we  announce  that 
our  ohoroh,  or  rather  an  elder,  Mr.  A.  H.  Oampbell, 
will  gladly  forward  to  some  destttute  church,  a 
communion  set,  recently  laid  by.  Cups  have 
haadles  on  each  side— a  very  comfortable  set  Al¬ 
low  me  to  suggest  s  point  in  one  of  the  Southwest¬ 
ern  Territories,  for  the  reflex  inflnenee.  As  the 
fritadssssnrs  me,  nothing  hss  brought  this  church 
into  eloee  relations  wltti  the  missionary  work,  and 
we  greatly  desire  such  a  consummation.  Also 
do  the  Ladies’  Oommittss  at  Centre  street  aet  for 
both  Boma  and  Foreign  MiasiOBS  f  We  are  very 
anzloas  to  know.  Hoping  to  aid,  perhaps,  F.  8. 
Arnold  (an  aequalatance),  or  one  near  him.  Ad- 
diuM  Bbv.  W.  F.  MnuxAH. 


MBS.  A.  H.  DANA. 

The  decease  of  this  lady,  who  has  long  been  con¬ 
spicuous  In  Brooklyn  for  her  devotion  to  the  great 
charity  of  providing  for  orphan  children,  deserves 
more  than  a  mere  ordinary  notice. 

The  deceased  was  of  a  Dutchess  county  family, 
one  representative  of  which  was  her  uncle,  Judge 
Peter  W.  Badcliff,  who  bad  been  at  the  time  of  his 
death  long  resident  in  Brooklyn.  On  her  mother’s 
side  she  was  of  Dutch  descent,  of  the  family  name 
of  Van  Ness,  which  included  in  near  relationship 
a  number  of  distinguished  men.  In  1833  she 
was  married  to  Alexander  H.  Dana,  the  husband 
who  survives  her.  A  year  after  the  marriage 
they  removed  to  Brooklyn,  where  they  have  ever 
since  resided.  Her  church  relation  was  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  her  life  with  the  Pilgrim  Church,  under 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Storrs,  but  more  recently  with 
the  GUnton-avenue  Congregational  Church,  of 
which  she  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

The  most  active  and  useful  part  of  her  life  is 
identified  with  the  Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum.  She 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
that  Institution  about  the  year  1847.  She  was  very 
early  placed  upon  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
thenceforward  devoted  herself  with  unceasing  as¬ 
siduity  to  the  work  of  the  Asylum.  Many  years 
prior  to  her  deceeme  she  had  been  Second  Di¬ 
rectress  of  the  Institution,  and  at  the  time  of  her 
death  had  been  longest  in  service  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  of  Managers.  Up  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  her  last  illness  she  bad  been  unin- 
termltting  in  the  dischaSrge  of  duties  often  onerous 
and  not  uufrequeutly  severely  tasking,  especially 
in  the  department  of  the  work  requiring  the  sound¬ 
est  judgment— the  receiving  and  placing  out  of 
children.  Nor  was  her  service  less  conspicuous, 
in  oobperation  with  the  excellent  ladies  associated 
with  her,  in  carrying  out  the  wise  and  strict  econo¬ 
my  for  which  this  Institution  has  become  noted. 
So  also  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  Asylum  was 
her  influence  largely  seen,  and  while- not  under¬ 
valuing  the  merit  of  other  ladies  in  the  Board,  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  she  was  eminently  use¬ 
ful  In  establishing  the  system  under  which  the  In¬ 
stitution  has  become  a  model  of  judicious  admin¬ 
istration. 

She  was  suddenly  taken  away  in  the  midst  of 
her  work,  for,  as  before  mentioned,  she  had  up  to 
the  time  when  she  was  disabled  by  the  illness  of 
which  she  died,  continued  to  attend  to  important 
duties,  though  her  associates  in  tho  board  had  ob¬ 
served  her  failing  strength,  and  were  exercising 
a  tender  care  in  relieving  her  as  far  as  possible 
from  overtasking  labors  to  which  she  was  no 
longer  equal. 

She  died  on  the  20th  of  March,  after  u  severe  ill¬ 
ness  of  more  than  two  months.  Merdcath-ix-d  was 
a  scene  of  the  most  painful  interest,  yet  not  with¬ 
out  alternations  alleviating  to  the  anxious  fami¬ 
ly  that  watched  around  her.  In  all  her  sufferings, 
accompanied  at  times  with  aberration  of  mind,  she 
yet  at  all  times  while  conscious  was  soothed  by 
the  reading  or  recital  of  the  hymns  with  which 
she  was  familiar  in  early  life,  and  of  passages  of 
Scripture  appropriate  to  her  condition  —  some¬ 
times  repeating  lines  again  and  again  with  fervor 
such  as  the  last  line  of  the  hymn  Bock  of  Ages,  “  O 
let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.”  Even  to  the  laststage 
of  her  distressing  disease,  till  consciousness  was 
wholly  gone,  or  when  not  existing  as  to  any  other 
object,  she  would  listen  with  profound  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  enunciation  of  devotional  thought. 
Her  life  closed  unconsciously  so  far  as  could  be 
observed,  but  who  can  doubt  that  the  voice  of  her 
Saviour  was  then  heard  by  her  fainting  spirit 
when  the  voices  of  earthly  friends  had  ceased  to 
make  impression. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Storrs,  in  the  Clinton-avenue  Church. 
In  a  singularly  impressive  address  he  touch¬ 
ed  with  pathetic  tendernoss  upon  the  life  work 
of  the  deceased.  More  than  thirty  years  ago, 
he  said,  he  became  acquainted  with  her  as  an 
active  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Brooklyn  Orphan  Asylum,  an  institution  which 
has  acquired  an  unsurpassed  reputation  for 
wise  management.  From  that  time  until  her  de¬ 
cease  she  has  been  identified  with  that  Institu¬ 
tion,  so  that  to  see  her  was  to  be  reminded  of  the 
beneficent  work,  to  the  carrying  on  of  which  she 
devoted  her  whole  energy  with  untiring  zeal. 
The  services  which  she  rendered  in  cooperation 
with  the  other  ladies  interested  in  the  Institution, 
would  undoubtedly  be  conceded  by  all  to  be  of  in¬ 
estimable  value. 

Her  judgment,  always  sound,  was  in  her  later 
years  matured  by  long  experience,  while  her  as¬ 
siduity  In  the  discharge  of  duties  suffered  no  re¬ 
laxation  from  the  coming  on  of  age. 

It  has  a  melancholy  impressiveness  that  she 
was  taken  away  in  the  midst  of  her  labors.  But 
the  memory  of  this  active  life  cannot  be  lost.  It 
will  be  transfused  into  the  ministry  of  others  who 
shall  come  after  her  in  the  public  charity  to  which 
she  devoted  herself ;  it  will  also  be  reflected  from 
her  domestic  life,  in  which  has  grown  up  around 
her  a  family  as  yet  unbroken  in  numbers,  who  have 
learned  from  her  how  to  be  practically  useful. 

This  character,  so  marked  by  unceasing  energy 
in  philanthropio  services,  was  spiritualized  by  an 
unwavering  faith,  from  early  years,  in  the  Master, 
who  directs  all  true  phUanthrophy,  and  who  ele¬ 
vates  the  soul  conscious  ot  His  guiding  power, 
into  affinity  with  those  who  have  become  perfect 
in  the  realm  of  purity  and  light. 

He  alluded  to  the  long  protracted  suffering  in 
her  last  illness ;  but  this,  he  said,  however  painful 
to  those  who  watched  and  ministered  to  her,  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  cruel  dispensation.  No¬ 
thing  in  human  life  is  without  significance, 
and  even  pain  will  hereafter  appear  as  not  without 
a  purpose  consistent  with  the  mercy  of  our  Heav¬ 
enly  Father.  And  the  suffering  in  this  case  we 
know  was  not  without  alleviation  by  the  more 
steadfast  adherence  to  her  Saviour  as  a  support 
in  the  last  hours  of  her  severe  trial. 

To  this  notice  we  will  only  add  that  the  Orphan 
Asylum  Society  have  at  a  special  meeting  express¬ 
ed,  in  the  following  terms  of  affection  and  respect, 
their  sense  of  the  loss  sustained  by  the  Institution ; 
“  We  shall  sadly  miss  the  experienced  judgment, 
the  wise  forethought,  and  the  laborious  activities 
which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  success 
of  this  institution,  and  the  memory  of  her  noble 
qualities  will  be  warmly  cherished  by  all  who  have 
been  privileged  to  be  her  co-workeis.” 


BEV.  JOHN  ORCUTT,  D.D. 

The  late  Bev.  John  Orentt,  D.D.,  whose  funeral 
was  attended  from  the  residenoe  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  Eli  W.  Blake,  on  Tuesday,  March  11th,  1879, 
was  bom  in  Acworth,  N.  H.,  in  1807,  and  hence 
waa  neariy  seventy-two  years  of  age  at  his  de¬ 
cease.  When  twenty-one  he  engaged  os  a  teacher 
tor  a  ahort  time,  then  entered  the  Vermont  Univer¬ 
sity.  Poor  health  compelled  him  to  leave  the  col¬ 
lege  before  completing  his  course,  and  he  entered, 
as  teacher,  the  academy  at  Chester,  Yt  Boon  after 
this  he  was  licensed  to  preach,  and  supplied  the 
pulpit  with  much  success  in  South  Wellfleet,  Mass., 
tor  a  year  and  a  half.  He  then  entered  Andover 
Seminary,  where  he  continued  two  years,  when  he 
left  to  accept  a  oall  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Congrega 
tlonal  church  at  North  Beading,  Mass.  After  be¬ 
ing  the  pastor  of  this  church  five  years,  and  of  the 
church  at  Uxbridge  seven  years,  he  went  to  Appa- 
lachioola,  Fla.,  for  the  health  of  a  daughter.  In 
that  plaoe  he  organised  a  Congregational  ehurob, 
and  assisted  In  raising  the  funds  for  building  a 
oomfoitaUe  house  of  worship.  After  eight  monuis 
he  returned  North,  and  engaged  as  agent  of  the 
American  Colonisation  Society  in  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island.  After  six  years  be  was  ^pointed 
travelling  secretary  of  that  society  for  the  whole 
country,  and  In  this  position  continued  to  the  close 
of  life,  oelng  engaged  In  the  eenrice  of  this  society, 
in  all,  over  thirty  years.  He  entered  upon  this 
work  in  the  full  belief  that  it  was  for  the  good  ot 
toe  cedored  man,  and  in  this  belief  he  continued  to 
toe  last.  In  this  work  he  manifested  remarkable 
eiM9gy  sad  persevering  potlenoe  and  sooriflee. 


THE  RZEOEDIN  8UFFEBERR. 

University  ot  the  City  of  New  York,  1 
March  26th,  1879.  ) 

Dear  Evangelist :  The  great  disaster  which  has 
befallen  Szegedin,  the  second  great  commercial 
centre  of  Hungary,  my  fatherland  (I  being  the 
only  Hungarian  Minister  in  New  York),  puts  on 
me  the  painful  duty  to  ask  help  for  my  destitute 
countrymen,  not  only  in  my  own,  but  among  the 
various  denominations  of  the  Christian  Church  in 
America.  Therefore  I  make  bold  to  ask  my  dear 
brethren.  Are  you  willing  to  ask  your  congrega¬ 
tions  for  voluntary  contributions  for  the  sufferers 
at  Szegedin  in  Hungary,  where  80,000  people  have 
been  rendered  houseless  wanderers  by  the  flood  ? 
If  so,  will  you  send  any  contributions  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  New  York,  Rev.  Howard 
Crosby,  D.D.,  116  East  Nineteenth  street  ? 

•  GuSTAVUB  AliBXY. 


McLaffebtt — Giddings— Feb,  19,  1879,  at  the 
residence  of  tho  bride  in  Romulus,  N.  Y.,  by  the 
Rev,  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  Mr.  Alton  McLaffeety  of 
Venice,  Cayuga  county,  N.  Y.,  and  Miss  Jennie  £., 
youngest  daughter  of  Amherst  Gibbings,  Esq. 

Ritxeb— Ball — March  19, 1879,  at  Romulus,  N. 
Y.,  by  the  Rev,  J.  Wilford  Jacks,  Mr.  Levi  A. 
Ritteb  and  Miss  M.  Lobane  Ball,  both  of  Varick, 
N.  Y. 


PiNKEBTON— In  the  town  of  Varick,  N.  Y.,  March 
6th,  1879,  Eider  Chables  Pineebton,  in  the  75th 
year  of  his  age. 

In  the  Winter  of  1836  he  was  converted  to  Christ, 
and  with  many  others  united  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  of  Romulus.  June  21,  1840,  he  was  or¬ 
dained  an  elder  in  that  church,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  six  year^  has  filled  tho  office  of  ruling 
elder  ever  since.  Thus  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Romulus  church  for  forty-three  years,  and  an 
elder  thirty-three  years.  For  many  yeare  ho  was 
the  clerk  of  session,  and  for  some  time  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sunday-school.  He  was  a  staunch 
friend  and  defender ’of  the  Church,  and  dearly 
loved  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  his  denom¬ 
ination.  He  loved  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  and 
his  face  was  often  seen  in  Presbytery  and  Synod. 
He  studied  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Church ; 
he  loved  the  walls  of  Zion.  For  the  past  five  years 
he  has  been  unable  to  render  the  service  he  for¬ 
merly  gave  to  tho  Church,  for  a  body  racked  with 

gain  and  crippled  with  rheumatism  forbade.  In 
is  exhortations  und  prayers  he  was  blessed  with 
a  singular  power  in  reaching  hearts.  With  what 
wonderful  tenderness  he  always  spoke  of  Jesus’ 
love.  Through  his  earnest  words  and  prayers 
many  a  soul  bos  been  blessed.  AH  the  last  season 
he  seemed  to  be  setting  his  house  in  order,  bidding 
adieu  to  old  scenes,  old  friends,  old  associations. 
From  the  beginning  of  his  sickness  in  October 
last,  he  has  seemed  to  feel  that  ho  would  never  re¬ 
cover.  With  Paul  he  could  exclaim  “  I  am  In  a 
strait  betwixt  two,  having  a  desire  to  depart  and 
be  with  i’lirist,  which  is  far  better.”  The  two  texts 
which  he  selected  for  bis  funeral  sermon  are  full 
of  Christian  comfort,  viz :  “And  ye  now,  therefore, 
have  sorrow ;  but  I  will  see  you  again,  and  your 
heart  shall  rejoice,  and  your  joy  no  man  taketh 
from  you,”  and  “  Finally,  l>retliren,  farewell ;  be 
perfect,  be  of  good  comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in 
peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and  peace  shall  be  with 
you.”  • 

Wabne— At  Romulus,  March  20, 1879,  Miss  Susan 
Waene,  in  tho  50th  year  of  her  age.  After  20  years 
of  suffering  rest  came.  “  There  remaineth  there¬ 
fore  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God.” 


The  General  AsHembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  Uniteil  States  of  America  will 
meet  in  the  First  Pre8b}rterlaa  church,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  on  the  third  Thursday  (16th)  ot  Hay, 
1879,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M.,  and  be  opened  with  a  sermon 
by  the  Bev.  Francis  L.  Patton,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  the  Mod¬ 
erator  ot  the  last  Assembly. 

The  Committee  on  Commissions  will  meet  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  church  at  8J  o’clock  A.  M.,  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  credentials  ot  Commissioners  and  Delegates. 

EDWIN  F.  HATFIELD,  Stated  Clerk: 

CYRUS  DICKSON,  Permanent  Clerk. 


The  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  ot  the  Woman’s  For¬ 
eign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
will  be  held  in  the  Assembly  Boom,  1334  Chestnut 
street,  Philadelphia,  April  24th  and  25th.  It  Is  earn¬ 
estly  desired  that  each  auxiliary  send  one  or  more 
delegates,  reporting  their  names  before  April  3d  to 
Mrs.  S.  B.  Rowley,  1334  Chestnut  street,  and  entertain¬ 
ment  will  be  provided ;  also  a  card  entitling  each  del¬ 
egate  to  a  reduction  in  railroad  fare. 


Snnday  School  Institute,  Presbytery  of  Le¬ 
high  .—The  committee  appointed  to  arrange  tor  a 
Sunday-school  Institute  in  connection  with  the  stated 
meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  at  Stroudsburgh, 
Pa.,  has  prepared  the  following  programme  of  ezer- 

FiRST  Session,  Monday  evening,  April  14th,  1879 ; 
7  o’clock  P.  M. — Devotional  Ezerclses.  Addresses  by 
Rev.  J.  A.  Worden,  General  Superintendent  ot  Sabbath 
School  work,  and  Dr.  W.  C.  Cattell,  President  of  Lafay¬ 
ette  College. 

SECOND  Session,  Tuesday  morning,  April  15th: 
8 : 30  A.  M.— Devotional  Exercises.  8 : 50— The  Relation 
of  the  Sabbath  School  to  the  Family,  the  Church,  and 
the  Community.  Opened  by  Bev.  Cornelius  Earle  of 
Catasauqna,  Pa.  9:10— General  Discueelon.  9:30— The 
best  Methods  of  Sustaining  and  Increasing  the  Effi¬ 
ciency  ot  Sabbath  Schools.  Rev.  Wallace  Badcllffe  of 
Beading,  Pa.  9:45— General  Discussion.  10— What 
should  be  expected  of  the  Superintendent  7  Dr. 
Charles  Mclntlre  ot  Easton,  Pa.  10 : 10— General  Dls- 
cuselon.  10:30— What  should  be  expected  of  the 
Teacher  T  Hon.  Cyrus  L.  Pershiug  of  Pottsville,  Pa. 
10 : 40— General  Discussion.  11— Who  and  what  should 
the  scholar  be  ?  Bev.  Andrew  TuUy  ot  Portland,  Pa. 
11 : 10— General  Discussion.  11 : 30— Question  Box  open¬ 
ed.  Bev.  J.  A.  Worden,  General  Superintendent. 

Thibd  Session,  Tuesday  afternoon,  April  15th: 
1 ;  30— Normal  Claes  Drill  by  Bev.  J.  A.  Worden,  Gen¬ 
eral  Superintendent.  2:30— Opening  ot  Presbytery, 
sermon  by  Bev.  Jas.  W.  Wood  of  AUenton,  Pa. 

Each  school  is  invited  to  send  one  or  more  dele¬ 
gatee,  giving  due  notice  thereof  to  Bev.  B.  M.  Wallace, 
Stroudsburg,  Pa. 


To  the  Stated  Clerks  of  Presbyteries  In  Ohio 
and  Indiana :  Dear  Brethren,  Allow  me  to  call  to 
your  notice,  ae  one  item  of  buelneea  at  the  approach¬ 
ing  meeting  of  your  respective  Presbyteries,  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  examiners  for  Lane  Seminary.  The 
annual  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  Seminary, 
beginning  Monday,  May  6,  at  9  A.  M.,  and  closing 
Wednesday,  May  7,  at  noon.  Papers  giving  the  results 
of  written  ezaminatione  will  also  be  submitted  to  the 
examiners.  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
Seminary  that  each  of  the  Preebyteriee  in  this  region 
be  represented  by  at  leaat  one  delegate,  and  that  as 
many  delegates  as  possible  be  present  during  the 
whole  series..  By  notifying  some  member  ot  the  Fac¬ 
ulty  ot  the  name  ot  the  appointee,  you  will  confer  an 
additional  favor  upon  the  institution. 

HBNBY  P.  SMITH,  Clerk. 


The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  of  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Alton  will  hold  its  annual  meeting,  to 
continue  two  days,  beginning  Hay  Ist,  at  2  P.  M.,  in 
the  First  Presbyterian  church,  Belleville,  III.,  Bev.  O. 
S.  Thompson  pastor.  Mrs.  Bhea,  Chicago,  Dr.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  Colorado,  and  others,  will  deliver  ad¬ 
dressee.  Societies  and  churches  within  the  bounds 
ot  the  Synod  ot  Illinois  South  are  Invited  to  send  del¬ 
egates.  Persons  expecting  to  attend  will  please  send 
their  names  to  Mrs.  B.  A.  Halbert,  or  to  Mrs.  O.  8. 
Thompson,  BellevUle.  Mrs.  O.  B.  THOMPSON,  Sec. 


The  Presbyterian  Hospital,  70th  street  and  Mad¬ 
ison  avenue,  New  York.  The  regular  days  tor  visiting 
by  the  friends  ot  patients,  are  Tuesdays  and  Fridays 
from  9  to  4  o'clock  P.  M.  Strangers  in  the  city,  and 
any  who  are  Interested  In  hospitals,  are  invited  to  vis¬ 
it  the  hospital  at  any  time.  H.  F.  UAnpENTEB,  Bupt. 

The  Presbvtery  of  New  Vork  will  hold  an  ad¬ 
journed  meeting  in  the  Iscture-room  of  the  Scotch 
church,  on  Monday,  April  14th,  at  10  o’clock  A  M. 
Ministers  without  onsrge  are  requested  to  report  at 
this  meeting  in  regard  to  their  labors  during  the  year. 

S.  D.  ALEXANDER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Binghamton  wlU  hold  its 
next  annual  meeting  at  Owsgo,  on  Tuesday,  April  99 
7J  o’clock  P.  M.  W.  H.  8AWTELLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  Ovid, 
on  Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  7|  P.  M. 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the 
same  plaoe  on  Wednesday,  at  10  A  M. 

B.  M.  GOLDSMITH,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Winnebago  will  meet  In  the 
Assembly  Presbyterian  church,  Beaver  Dam.  Wla.. 
on  Tuesday,  April  99d,  at  71 P.  M.  Sessional  r^rds, 
assessments,  and  staUstloal  reports  required. 

T.  8.  JOHNSON.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mor'.’te  and  Orange  will 
meet  in  the  Bvfck  obnrqh  ot  Orange,  on  Tuesday.  Anrll 
3th,  at  10|  o’tiock  A.  M.  Persons  intending  to  apply 
tor  Uoenae  ore  requested  to  send  word  at  onoe  to  Bev. 
Rf-  Mix,  Orange,  chairman  of  the  committee  ot  exam¬ 
ination.  B.  0.  MEOIB,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Freeport  wUl  meet  in  the 
First  Fresbytertan  ohurch,  Freeport,  IlL,  as  a  Theo- 
logioal  Institute,  on  Monday,  April  7th,  at  7i  o’elook, 
and  tor  Presbytulal  business  on  Tuesday  evening. 
Asseesment  ot  churches  eight  cents  per  member. 

J.  M.  Uinr,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  Its 
Spring  session  In  the  church  of  Nicholson,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  2l8t.  at  7J  P.  M. 

WM.  P.  WHITE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Butler  will  meet  In  Earns 
City,  on  Tuesday,  April  29d,  at  11  A.  M. 

J.  B.  COULTER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Nassan  will  meet  In  regular 
session  at  Isllp,  L.  1.,  on  Monday,  April  14,  at  7J  P.  M. 
Sermon  by  the  Moderator,  Bev.  Charles  Symington. 
Assessments  required.  Narratives  ot  state  of  religion 
sent  ten  days  before  to  Rev.  Chas.  Symington,  Boslyn, 

L.  I.  W.  W.  KNOX,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tho  Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  meet  on 
Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  9J  P.  M.,  In  Stamford,  Conn. 
Annual  reports  of  the  state  of  religion  sent  to  Rev: 
Wm.  J.  Cummlng  ten  days  before  the  meeting.  Statis¬ 
tical  reports  and  assessments  are  to  be  presented. 

E.  F.  MUNDY.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Hudson  will  meet  In  Goshen, 
on  Monday,  April  9l8t,  at  7  P.  M. 

HENRY  A.  HABLOW,  Stated  Clerk. 

Tho  Presbytery  of  St.  Paul  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  In  Andrew  church,  Minneapolis,  on  Tueeday, 
April  15th,  at  7J  P.  m.  Sessional  reports  must  be  ren¬ 
dered,  records  presented  tor  examination,  and  the 
annu^  assessment  ot  ten  cents  paid.  Written  narra¬ 
tives  ot  the  state  ot  religion  in  each  church  must  be 
sent  to  Bev.  E.  V.  Campbell,  St.  Cloud,  as  early  as 
April  7tb.  DAVID  B.  BREED,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Long  Island  will  meet  in 
Cutebogue,  Tuesday,  April  8tb,  at  21  o’clock  P.  M. 

EPHEB  WHITAKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  begin  Its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  Park  Central  Presbyterian  church  in 
Syracuse,  Monday,  April  7th,  at  7J  o’clock  P.  M. 

W.  S.  FRANKLIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Otsego  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Unadtlla,  Tuesday,  April  99,  at  71 
o’clock  P.  M.  H.  H.  ALLEN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Omaha  will  meet  In  Fre¬ 
mont,  Nebraska,  Tuesday,  April  15tb,  at  71  o'clock 
P.  M.  GEO.  L.  LITTLE.  Stated  Ciprk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Jersey  City  will  hold  Its 
regular  stated  meeting  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
church  of  Hackensack,  on  Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  10) 
o’clock  A.  M.  Trains  leave  Jersey  City  at  9J  o’clock. 

THOS.  O.  WALL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  at  Vassar,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  71  o’clock 
P.  H.  J.  A.  WIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Boston  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  churen,  Lowell, 
Mass.,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7*  o’clock  P.  M.,  and 
will  be  opened  with  a  sermon  by  the  retiring  moder¬ 
ator,  Bev.  Junius  A.  Bartlett  of  Newburyport,  Mass. 
Statistical  reports  of  churches,  reports  of  ministers 
not  pastors  ot  Presbyterian  churches  (in  person  or  by 
letter),  with  the  amounts  of  annual  assessment,  will 
be  called  for.  IBA  C.  TYSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  will  meet  at  Metu- 
chen,  Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  11  o’clock  A.  M. 

J.  0.  RANKIN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chester  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  West  Cheeter,  on  Tuesday,  April  8, 
at  11  o’clock  A.  M.  JAMES  ROBERTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Alton  will  meet  Thursday, 
April  10th,  1879,  at  7 : 30  o’clock  P.  M.,  In  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  church  In  Brighton,  Ill.  The  Important  overture 
on  reduced  representation  In  the  General  Assembly 
will  be  before  Presbytery  for  action.  Let  there  be 
a  full  attendance.  The  Stated  Clerk  urgently  re¬ 
quests  that  the  Annual  Statistical  reports  and  assess¬ 
ments  from  the  churchee  be  sent  him  by  mall,  on  or 
before  April  1st,  in  order  that  he  may  be  able  to  en¬ 
gross  them  for  report  to  Presbytery.  The  written 
narratives  ot  the  state  ot  religion,  due  from  each 
church  session,  may  be  handed  in  at  the  meeting  of 
Presbytery.  The  assessment,  which  includes  that  of 
the  Assembly  and  Synod,  and  the  deficiency  of  last 
year,  is  Ten  Cents  tor  each  communicant.  By  order 
ot  Presbytery,  8.  H.  HYDE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cleveland  will  bold  its  next 
annual  meeting  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  church, 
Cleveland,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  1879,  at  7)  o’clock 
P.  M.  Sessional  records  and  statistical  reports  are  to 
be  presented,  the  assessment  of  9  cents  per  member 
paid  in,  and  the  narrative  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  H.  B. 
Hoislngton,  Cleveland,  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
meeting.  E.  CURTIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society  ot  the 
Presbytery  ot  Cleveland  will  bold  its  sixth  annual 
meeting  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  church,  Cleve¬ 
land,  on  Thursday,  April  10th,  at  10  o’clock  A.  M.  An 
afternoon  meeting  will  be  addressed  by  Dr.  Bushnell, 
and  others,  at  2)  o’clock. 

Mrs.  O.  E.  HUNTINGTON,  President. 

The  Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  hold  Its 
stated  Spring  meeting  at  Bourbon,  Ind.,  on  Tueeday, 
April  8th,  at  7  P.  M.  The  assessment  Is  nine  cents  for 
each  communicant.  ROBERT  BEEB,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Monmouth  will  ineet  In 
Freehold,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  101  o’clock  A  M. 

J.  B.  DAVIS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  hold 
Its  stated  meeting  at  Renovo,  April  15th,  at  7  P.  M. 
The  first  evening  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  Sabbath- 
school  Conference,  open  to  all  superintendents  and 
teachers.  The  narrative  of  the  state  of  religion  in 
the  several  congregations  must  be  sent  to  Bev.  Wm. 
Sterling,  Williamsport,  and  notice  of  Intended  pres¬ 
ence  to  Bev.  B.  H.  Stevenson,  Benovo,  at  least  ten  days 
before  time  of  meeting. 

L.  L.  HAUGHAWCUT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lehigh  will  meet  at  Strouds¬ 
burg,  Pa..  Tuesday,  April  15tb,  at  “U  o'clock  P.  M. 
Sessional  narrative  should  be  sent  to  Bev.  O.  Stockton 
Burroughs,  Slatlngton,  Pa.,  at  least  ten  days  previous 
to  the  date  of  meeting.  Call  will  be  made  for  statis¬ 
tical  reports,  collections  for  General  Assembly  and 
Presbyterlal  expense,  and  reports  on  payment  ot  pas¬ 
tor’s  salary.  FRANK  E.  MILLER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  North  River  will  hold  Its 
semi-annual  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  at 
Pine  Plains,  on  Monday,  April  9l8t,  at  7)  o’clock  P.  M. 

FENWICK  T.  WILLIAMS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  In  the 
church  ot  Andover,  on  Tuesday,  April  8tb,  at  3  o’clock 
P.  U.  Sessional  records,  statistical  reports,  reports 
of  permanent  committees,  and  assessments  on  the 
churches  at  the  rate  ot  seven  cents  per  member,  will 
be  called  tor.  The  annual  meeting  ot  the  Woman’s 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  will  be 
held  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday,  April  9th. 
Business  meeting  at  lOi  o’clock  A.  M.  General  meet- 
ins.  to  be  addressed  by  Interesting  speakers,  at  2 
o’clock  P.  M.  £.  CLARK  CLINE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Washington  City  will  hold 
Its  next  stated  meeting  In  the  Fifteenth-street  church, 
Washington  City,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  1879,  at  7) 
o’clock  P.  M.  B.  F.  BITTINGKB,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lansing  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  at  Te'konsha,  commencing  on  Tuesday,  April 
8th,  at  7)  o’clock  P.  M.  Sessional  repor.s,  statistical 
reports,  and  annual  assessments  will  be  called  for. 

C.  P.  QUICK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dubuque  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Lansing,  Iowa,  on  Tuesday,  April 
99d,  at  9  o’clock  P.  M. 

JAMES  FRCTHINGHAM,  Stated  Cle^. 

The  Presbytery  of  Maumee  will  meet  In  Ton- 
togony,  Cblo,  on  Tuesday,  April  15th,  at  7)  o’clock  P. 

M.  B.  W.  SLAGLE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Mattoon  stands  adjourned  to 
meet  in  Paris,  Ill.,  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  7)  o’clock  P. 
M.  B.  M.  BCBEBTS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  at  the  Central  church  ot  Boebester,  on 
Monday,  April  14th,  at  7  o’clock  P.  U. 

The  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the 
same  place  on  Tueeday,  April  15th,  at  101  A.  H. 

L.  PARSONS,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  BnlTalo  will  hold  their  next 
stated  meeting  at  the  North  ohurch,  Buffalo,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  14th,  at  71  o’clock  P.  M. 

TIMOTHY  STILLMAN,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley  will  hold 
Its  annual  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  ot  Al¬ 
mond,  N.  Y.,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  9  o’clock  P.  M. 

JOS.  E.  TINKER,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Counell  BlaSli  will  meet  In 
Walnut,  Iowa,  on  Thursday,  April  17tb,  at  7)  o’clock 
p.  M.  SAM’L  L.  MOAFEE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  in  the  Central  church.  Auburn,  Tueeday, 
April  8th,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M. 

CHAR  HAWLEY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Huron  will  meet  In  TtOln, 
Ohio,  Tuesday,  April  8tb,  1879,  at  7  o’clock  P.  M. 

E.  BUSHNELL.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chetnnng  will  hold  Its  next 
annual  meeting  at  Horseheads,  on  Monday,  April 
9l8t,  at  7  o’clock  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal 
Missionary  Society  will  bold  Its  annual  meeetlng  at 
the  same  plaoe,  on  the  99d  ot  April,  at  9  o’clock  P.  M. 

CHABLES  0.  OABB,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Stenbeu  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meeting  at  Campbelltown,  on  Tuesday,  April 
15tb,  at  3  o’clock  P.  M.  The  Ladles’  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety  ot  the  Presbytery  will  meet  on  Wedneedsy  after¬ 
noon,  April  10.  JAMES  M.  PLAfT,  Stated  Clerk, 

The  Presbytery  of  Grand  Rapids  will  hold  Its 
next  annual  meeUng  In  Ionia,  Mich.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  15th,  at  71  o’clock  P.  M. 

GEO.  BANSOM,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brnnswick  will  bold 
Its  next  stated  meeting  In  the  First  Preebytertan 
church  of  Trenton,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  10  o’clock 
A.  M.  Send  nsrrstives  to  Bev.  Lewis  W.  Mudge, 
Princeton,  N.  J.,  by  Msroh  95th,  StatlsUcal  reports  to 
Stated  Clerk  by  April  1st.  Bring  session  records,  ss- 
sessmeots,  and  revised  rules. 

A.  L.  ARMSTRONG,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Utica  will  meet  at  Oneldia 
on  Monday.  April  14th,  at  7)  P.  M.  The  pastors  and 
sessions  are  reqdeeted  to  send  a  report  ot  the  religions 
condition  of  the  churches  to  Bev.  A.  F.  Lyle  ot  Illon, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Narrative,  at  least 
two  weeks  before  the  meeting. 

THOS.  B.  HUDSON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Franklin, 
Pa.,  on  Tueeday,  April  Stb,  at  7  o’clock  P.  M.  StaUati- 
oal  reports,  SMSlonal  records,  and  Commissioners 
Fuad,  smounttug  to  sight  cents  torssch  oommsnl- 
oant,  will  be  called  tor.  Narratives  of  the  state  of  re¬ 
ligion  will  be  sent  to  Bev.  W.  8.  Fulton,  Oil  City,  ten 
days  before  the  meeting.  1  be  Woman’s  Preebytarial 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  will  meet  at  the  same  place 
and  tiiM.  B.  J.  M.  BATON,  Stated  Clerk. 


The  Presbytery  of  Genesee  will  hold  Its  next 
stated  meeting  In  the  Presbyterian  church  ot  Portage- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  on  Monday,  April  14tb,  at  7  o’clock  P.  M. 
Statistical  reports,  sessional  records,  and  church  as¬ 
sessments  should  be  preeented  at  this  meeting. 

J.  E.  NASSAU,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Neosho  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meeting  In  lola,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7) 
o’clock  P.  H.  CHAS.  H.  HoCREEBY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wisconsin  River  will  meet 
In  the  German  Preebyterlan  church  ot  Pulaski  on 
Tuesday,  April  8,  at  9  P.  M.  Members  coming  via 
Madison  will  take  the  8  A.  M.  accommodation,  C.  M. 
k  S.  N.  P.  B.  B.,  and  stop  off  at  Muscoda,  where  teams 
will  be  In  waiting  for  Pulaski. 

J.  W.  KNOTT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  In  the  Preebyterlan  church,  Ypsllantl,  on 
Tueeday,  April  8tb,  1879,  at  7  P.  M.  Annual  statistical 
reports  and  assessments  should  then  be  presented. 

JAMES  DUBUAB,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  at  Clyde,  on  Tuesday,  April  8th,  1879,  at  9 
o’clock  P.  M.  H.  M.  CLARK,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Wellsboro  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  Wells¬ 
boro,  on  Tuesday,  April  8tb,  at  9  o’clock  P.  M.  Bring 
your  sessional  records. 

S.  C.  HcELBOY,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Ottumwa, 
Tuesday,  April  8th,  at  7)  P.  M. 

HERVEY  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Vincennes  will  meet  In  the 
Preebyterlan  church  of  Sullivan,  on  Tuesday,  April 
8th,  at  7)  o’clock  P.  M.  The  assessment  to  be  paid  at 
this  meeting  le  five  (5)  cents  per  capita. 

BLACKFORD  CONDIT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  Perry, 
Kan.,  on  Tuesday,  April  8,  at  7)  o’clock  P.  M.  Assess¬ 
ments  of  six  cents  per  church  member,  and  records 
ot  sessions  required.  WM.  N.  PAGE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Coinmbns  will  meet  at  Lon¬ 
don,  O.,  on  Tueeday,  April  8tb,  at  7)  o’clock  P.  M. 
Statistical  reports,  narratives,  assessments,  records 
called  for.  The  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Presbytery  will  meet  at  the  same  place,  on 
Wednesday,  April  9th,  at  9  o’clock  A.  M. 

WH.  E.  MOOBE,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Dayton  will  meet  In  Oxford, 
on  Tuesday,  April  8tb,  at  7)  P.  M.  Written  narratives 
are  required.  See  standing  rule  thirteen. 

W.  W.  CALMEBY,  Stated  Clerk. 


A  Household  Perfume.  Every  family  able  to 
appreciate  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  afforded  by  a  real¬ 
ly  healthful  and  delicious  perfume,  should  supply 
themselves  with  the  genuine  Mdbbay  k  Lankan’s 
Fixibida  Wateb.  It  Is  the  moet  delightful  and  most 
lasting  of  all  fragrant  Waters. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

ET)  hlso  a  superb  stock  of 

•  X  •  XUV/Xli  Raspberries,  Grapevines,  and 
all  the  other  Small  Fruit  Plants.  My  Family  List  of 
Small  Fruit  Plants  Is  the  most  liberal  offer  ot  the 
season.  All  having  country  homes  should  secure  it 
promptly,  SIS  worth  of  Plants,  95  Varieties, 
for  HS.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free.  Address 

E.  P.  BOE,  Cornwall-ou-Hudsou,  N.  Y. 


GOOD  8KRMONS  DO  SETxL. 

IlTow  Beady : 

Sermons  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Stevens, 
D.D.,  Bishop  of  Penn. 

12mo.  96  Sermons . $1.75 

‘2d!  Tliomand  of 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Morgan  Dix,  D.D. 

12mo.  95  Sermons . $1.75 

lOM  Thousand  of 

Sermons  by  the  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks. 

19mo.  90  Sermons . $1.75 

Steps  to  Christian  Manhood. 

By  ROSAUND  MABBTAT. 

With  an  Introductory  Note  by  the  Bev.  HXNBT  0. 
POTTEB,  D.D. 

16mo,  127  pages,  paper,  30c. ;  cloth,  60c. 

easter”  cards 

IN  GREAT  VARIETY. 

By  mall,  postpaid,  on  receipt  ot  price. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  &  CO., 

PUBLISHERS, 

718  Broadway,  New  York. 

CARPETS. 


Je  4&  J.  DORSON 

TAKE  PLEASURE  IN  THE  ANNOUNCEMENT  OF 
THE  OPENING  OF  THEIB  ELEGANT 

NEW  CARPET  STORE, 

40  and  42  West  14th  St.,  N.  T., 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  1. 

THEY  EXHIBIT  AN  IMMENSE  STOCK  OF  MEDIUM 
AND  FINEST  GRADES  OF  CABPET8,  DIRECT  FROM 
THEIR  OWN  FACTORIES. 

AMONG  THEIB  MANY  STYLES  WILL  BE  FOUND 
A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  N£W  PATTBBNS 
NBVBB  BBFOBB  BXHIBITBD  IN 

Moqnettes,  Auninsteis, 


Bod;  end  Tapestry  Brussels, 
,  Ingrains, 

Pleor  Oilnleths, 

Engs,  Hats,  &c.,  Ac., 

ALL  OF  WHICH  WILL  BE  OFFERED  AT 

RETAIL  BY  THE  MANUFACTURERS 

AT  AS  LOW  BATES  AS  CONSISTENT  WITH 
GOOD  MATERIAL  AND  THOR¬ 
OUGH  WORKMANSHIP. 

ALSO, 

A  Large,  Fresh,  and  Carefully  Selected  Im¬ 
portation  of  SMYRNA  and  INDIA 
CARPETS  AND  RUGS. 

AN  INSPBOnON  OF  THIS  ELEGANT  STORE  AMO 
STOCK  18  INVITSD. 


J.  &  J.  DOBSON, 

CARPET  MANUFACTURERS,  JOBBERS,  AND 
RETAILERS. 

JOHN  VAN  61ASBEEK,  Manager. 


FOB  EXTBOPE. 

Fifth  Tear  of  Dr.  Loomis’  Summer  BartlM  tor 
LadlM.  Tho  pleosaataot  and  moat  deslrablo  mode 
ot  vialUng  Europe.  No.  99  Union  Squnre,  Hew  York. 
(Ofltoe  removed  from  Washington,  D.  C.) 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

59  WaU  Street^  New  York, 

211  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 

66  State  Street,  Beaton, 

Issue,  against  cosh  deposited,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  repayment,  Oiroular  Credits  for  Travellers,  In 
dolkuri  tor  use  In  the  United  States  and  adjacent  sonn- 
tries,  and  in  P<nm4$  Sterling  tor  use  In  any  part  ot  tbs 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  ot  the  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  IdenUficatlon,  and  ths 
amounts  tor  which  they  are  Issued  oan  be  availed  ot 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  he  may  be.  In  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  ol  the  traveller. 

AppUesUon  tor  credits  may  be  made  to  either  ot  the 
above  housee  direct,  or  through  any  respectable  bank 
or  banker  in  the  country. 

THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  OOMMEBCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGLAND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXOEUNGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 


LIISTE, 

UNITED  STATES  k  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 

NEW  YORK  to  QUEENSTOWN  and  LIVERPOOL. 

Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  or  smoT. .  ■  -sini  tou  i  city  or  KomzAi-GW tom 

CITY  or  BICEUONB.  .1607  “  CITY  OrBBffSSZLS.. 3770  '* 
CITY  or  CBXSTXS...  1566  “  I  CITY  OT  HXW  Y0BK..36M  “ 
These  mognifleent  steamers  are  among  the  strong¬ 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  on  the  Atlantle,  and' have 
every  modern  Improvement,  Including  hot  and  uold 
water  and  electric  bells  In  staterooms,  revolving  choirs 
In  saloons,  bath  and  ir<moking  rooms,  barber  shops,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  and  other  information,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


KISHMiOFLEK 

EDITED  BY  JOHN  MOBLEY. 


These  short  Books  are  addressed  to  the  general 
public,  with  a  view  both  to  stirring  and  satisfying  an 
interest  in  literature  and  Its  great  topics  In  ths  nainds 
of  those  who  have  to  run  os  they  read.  An  ImmmiBe 
class  is  growing  up,  and  must  every  year  Increase, 
whose  education  will  have  made  them  alive  to  tho 
Importance  of  the  masters  ot  our  literature,  and  capa¬ 
ble  ot  Intelligent  curiosity  as  to  their  performaneea. 
The  series  is  Intended  to  give  the  means  of  nourish¬ 
ing  this  curiosity  to  an  extent  that  shall  be  oeplous 
enough  to  be  profitable  for  knowledge  and  life,  and 
yet  be  brief  enough  to  serve  those  whose  leisure  is 
scanty.” 

JfOW  RBADY: 

SAMUEL  JOHNSON.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 
EDWARD  GIBBON.  By  J.  C.  Mobison. 

SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.  By  R.  H.  Huttch. 
SHELLEY.  By  JOHN  A.  SymondS, 

HUME.  By  Professor  Huxley. 
GOLDSMITH.  By  William  Black. 
DANIEL  DEFOE.  By  William  Minto.' 
19mo,  Cloth,  75  cents  a  volume. 

Otker  vehanet  ia  preparatisn. 

Published  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Sew  Vork. 

6^  Sent  by  mail,  postage  prepaid,  to  any  port  ol  the 
United  States,  on  receipt  ot  the  price. 


India  Shawls. 

unequalled  spring  IUPOB  '  A'nON  NOW  OPEN 

Filled  India  Square  Shawls, 

NEW  DESIGNS  and  CHOICE  COLORINGS.  Also 

Novelties 

In  PLAIN  CENTERS,  with  BORDERS  In  ALL  COLORS. 

Very  Attractive  Prices. 

A.  T.  Stewart  &  GOq 

BROADWAY,  4th  AVE.,  9th  and  10th  STS. 


WARREN  WARD  &  GO., 

75  and  77  Spring  St.,  N.  Y. 

KANUFACrnBEBS  OF 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

In  Eastlake,  Queen  Anne,  and  Original  Designs;  also 
Hard  Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  ke.,  kc. 

SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14TH  STBEBT  AMD  STH  AVENUE,  N.  Y„ 

ALL  THE  NOVELTIES  IN 
HATS  AND  SPRING  MILLINERY  NOW  OPEN. 

LA  FORGE  KID  GLOVES, 

IN  OPERA  AND  SPRING  SHADES. 

WE  LEAD  IN 

Black  Dress  Silks, 
Black  Dress  Gkxidss 

OUB  PRICES  ABE  LOWER 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  HOUSE. 

FOREIGN  NOVELTIES  RECEIVED  BY 
EVERY  EUROPEAN  STEAMER. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  and  SPKCI.IL 
CABS.  CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 

R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 


O.  H.  COVELL, 

1150  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

SOLE  AGENT  AND  IMPORTER  OF  THE 
Celebrated  Patent 

DUPLEX  LAMP. 

LIGHT  BQUAIA  96  CANDLES.  THE  PATENT 
EXTINGUISHER  ATTACHMENT  Oust  perfected) 
makea  It  the  moet  deeirable  of  LAMPS.  Ho  more 
amell,  no  more  smoke;  light  Is  extinguished  totosady. 
aXUD  FOB  dBOCLAU. 

ALSO  CO  YELL’S  CROWN  OIL  PEERVUMV. 


emmmen  at  prk’es 
ever  tnem.  9,/W*. 


rillL  I  LnW  Tbeee  Jim  fnoRRm  aoUom 
reach  the  Interior,  being  sold  only  in  large  dtlea 
among  the  very  wealthy.  Send  for  rtSuetd  prim  EH. 
and  compare  with  other  bo  sea. 

GOISUIERS'  11P0RTU6  TEl  OOIPAIY, 

P.  O.  Box  4996.  *  Church  St.,  N.  ¥.  Clity. 


Schools  and  Colley. 
Miss  Haines’ 

BOARDING  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOB  YOUHO  LADtEU 
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SPIRITDIL  BODIES. 

By  B«t.  Jotkam  SewalL 

[It  to  not  to  take  anght  from  the  force  of  the  ar¬ 
gument  of  our  exoellent  oorreepondent  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  arUole,  but  aimi^y  in  justice  to  the  other 
correspondent,  that  we  say  &at  the  reply  which 
ha  thinks  so  long  in  coming,  was  received  months 
ago,  but  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  matter, 
was  crowded  out  until  recently.— Ed.  Evam.] 

Almost  a  year  has  passed  since  my  reply  to 
Miss  Moore’s  criticisms  on  my  article  re¬ 
specting  Christ’s  Besurrection  Body,  and 
nothing  has  been  heard  from  her,  during 
that  time.  At  length  she  comes  to  the  sur- 
taoe  again,  in  an  article  evidently  intended 
as  a  further  reply  to  my  argument.  This  is  a 
little  singular ;  but  ladies  must  be  allowed 
sometimes  to  do  unexpected  and  curious 
things.  If,  during  that  time,  she  has  been 
gathering  material,  and  loading  her  heaviest 
gun,  she  will  pardon  me  for  assuring  her  that 
her  antagonist  is  neither  killed  nor  wounded 
by  the  discharge,  and  fancies  that  he  is  still 
able  to  defend  himself. 

In  this  latter  article  (Evanoedist,  March 
6,)  are  two  unhappy  mistakes,  which  seem  to 
indicate  an  insufficient  familiarity  with  the 
best  of  books.  The  words  of  John  “It  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shali  be,”  (1  John  iii. 
2,)  she  ascribes  to  Paui.  Again  she  says 
“  We  know  Moses  and  Eiias  died.”  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  while  the  former  died,  the 
iattsr  was  taken  up  bodily  by  a  whirlwind  in¬ 
to  heaven.  (2  Kings  li.  11.) 

The  object  of  her  present  article  is  to 
maintain  the  ground  formerly  taken,  that 
spiritual  bodies  are  physical  in  the  sense  of 
having  flesh  and  blood,  and  that  our  resur¬ 
rection  bodies  will  resemble  in  form  and  ap¬ 
pearance,  our  present  bodies.  The  change 
which  she  supposes  will  take  place  at  the 
resurrection,  is  that  deformities  will  be  re¬ 
moved;  that  our  flesh,  blood,  and  bones 
(for  these  Christ  had  after  His  resurrection,) 
wili  be  rendered  incorruptible ;  and  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  a  peculiar  beauty  and  giory  will 
be  added.  “  It  sttll  seems  to  me  (she  says) 
that  the  passage  ‘  Flesh  and  blood  cannot  in¬ 
herit’  Ac.,  means  dying  flesh  and  blood. 
‘  This  corruptible  shall  put  on  incorruption,’ 
soMns  to  me  to  tell  the  whole  story.” 

Now  if  spiritual  bodies,  in  this  gross  sense, 
are  matter,  they  must  be  subject  to  the  laws 
of  matter — to  that  of  gravitation,  for  in¬ 
stance  ;  and  if  brought  within  the  influence  of 
our  earth,  or  any  other  solid  substance,  they 
cannot  be  released  from  that  law  without  a 
miracle.  They  must  also  be  capable  of  being 
seen  by  such  eyes  as  ours ;  and  Miss  Moore’s 
answer  to  my  question  why,  in  that  case,  an¬ 
gels  and  devils  are  not  seen,  by  asking  “Is 
the  wind  real  ?  Is  it  always  visible  ?  ”  is  a 
mere  evasion.  And  to  her  added  question 
“  Is  it  needful  that  we  should  suppose  that 
all  natural  bodies  must  be  visible  to  mortal 
eyes  ?  ”  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  if  she  will 
name  any  solid  substance  which  is  not  j>er- 
fectly  transparent,  and  which,  placed  in  the 
light  and  within  the  reach  of  our  vision,  is 
incapable  of  being  seen,  her  question  will  be 
answered. 

Her  position,  that  departed  spirits  are 
“  clothed  upon”  with  forms  very  much  like 
those  they  had  on  earth,  she  thinks  is  all 
but  proved  by  what  those  who  are  in  the 
act  of  dying  sometimes  fancy  that  they  see. 
Many  years  ago  I  was  watching  with  a  very 
sick  young  friend.  He  was  scarcely  expect¬ 
ed  to  live  the  night  out.  He  said  “Hark! 
don’t  you  hear  that  music?  It  is  the 
sweetest  music  I  ever  heard.”  Had  he 
been  a  Christian,  and  had  he  died,  many 
would  have  thought  that  his  oar  had  caught 
an  echo  of  the  songs  of  heaven.  It  was  a 
mere  illusion.  And  at  this  we  are  not  to 
wonder.  When  this  “  harp  of  thousand 
strings”  is  being  unstrung,  and  one  chord  after 
another  is  giving  way,  it  is  not  strange  that 
some  unusual  notes  should  be  heard.  Appa¬ 
rent  impressions  on  the  auricular  or  optic 
nerves,  at  such  a  time,  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  illusions  than  reports  of  existing  realities. 
They  constitute  a  slender  foundation  on 
which  to  build  opinions  respecting  what  lies 
beyond  the  present  state. 

The  argument,  too,  which  is  sought  to  be 
drawn  from  the  appearance  of  angels  in  hu¬ 
man  form,  in  reference  to  the  constituents  of 
a  spiritual  body,  are  fallacious.  They  thus 
appeared  to  Abraham,  to  Lot,  and  to  many 
others.  But  how  did  they  appear  to  Elisha, 
when  the  Syrians  compassed  Dothan  in  order 
to  take  him  ?  Elisha’s  servant  was  greatly 
alarmed;  and  when,  to  quiet  his  fears,  at 
the  prayer  of  his  master,  the  Lord  opened 
his  eyes,  “  he  saw,  and  behold,  the  mountain 
was  full  of  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  round 
about  Elisha.”  (2  Kings  vi.  17.)  This  was  a 
part  of  that  host  of  which  the  psalmist  says, 
“The  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand, 
even  thousands  of  angels.”  (Ps.  Izviii.  17.) 
It  was  an  angelic  host.  Now  it  would  be  ab¬ 
surd  to  suppose  that  these  chariots  of  fire, 
drawn  by  horses  of  fire,  were  filled  with  war¬ 
riors  composed  of  literal  flesh  and  bones. 
The  supposition  would  be  false  to  fact,  and 
false  to  a  correct  use  of  figurative  language— 
an  error  which  the  Bible  never  commits. 
The  chariots  and  warriors  were  not  less  ethe¬ 
real  than  the  vehicles  and  horses  which  con¬ 
veyed  them.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  chariot  and  horses  which  parted  Elijah 
and  Elisha. 

Now  If  the  coming  of  angels  in  bodies  of 
apparent  flesh  and  blood,  proves  that  spirit¬ 
ual  bodies  are  composed  of  such  gross  mate¬ 
rials,  what  does  this  appearance  prove  ?  On 
which  side  is  the  balance  of  evidence  ?  Is 
the  small  minority  of  appearances  to  be  taken 
as  the  rule,  and  the  far  greater  majority  to 
be  regarded  as  the  exception,  or  entirely  set 
aside  as  absolutely  without  meaning  ? 
Should  any  attempt  to  nullify  this  argument 
If  the  quibble  of  saying  that  the  oharlots  are 
Mtsald  to  have  any  occupants,  I  refdy  that 
that  would  make  the  argument  in  I'avor  of 
the  ethereal  nature  of  angels  still  more  direct 
and  strong,  sinee  then  the  chariots  and  horses 
themselves  would  be  angels  (according  to 
Ps.  Ixviil.  17,)  who  came  to  defend  the  proph¬ 
et.  The  truth  Is,  that  angels  appeared  in 
Just  that  form  which  the  nature  of  their  mis¬ 
sion  indicated.  If  they  came  for  a  friendly 
iadarriew,  as  with  Abraham  and  Lot,  they 
ensae  hi  the  form  of  men.  If  they  came  for 
the  defence  of  Elisha,  they  appeared  as  war¬ 
riors  in  the  most  formidable  aspect,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  oxieting  mode  of  warfare.  If  one 
oaae  as  an  enemy  to  oj^ioae  the  progress  of 
Balaam,  he  stood  like  an  adversary,  with  his 
sirotd  drawn  in  bis  band.  If  one  appeared 

Joahna  as  commander  of  the  army  of  Isra- 
|khe  nsaiiinnil  the  form  of  a  military  officer. 


ready  for  action.  The  different  forms  in 
which  angels  appeared,  proves  only  that  their 
natures  render  them  capable  of  assuming  any 
form  which  the  circumstances  of  the  case  re¬ 
quire,  and  this  quality,  certainly,  is  not  inhe¬ 
rent  to  a  nature  constructed  of  literal  flesh 
and  bones. 

It  is  apposite  also  to  inquire  with  what 
kind  of  creatures,  as  ministers  of  state,  and 
messengers  of  providence,  a  Being,  who  is 
himself  an  Infinite  Spirit,  would  be  likely  to 
surround  himself.  Would  creatures  whose 
duties  would  require  them  to  move  In  every 
direction,  and  might  demand  a  speed  greater 
than  that  of  lightning,  be  composed  of  such 
gross  materials  as  subject  them  to  the  laws 
of  the  physical  universe  ?  Is  such  a  supposi¬ 
tion  within  the  limits  of  rational  probability  ? 
But  we  have  positive  evidence  respecting  this : 
“Whomaketh  his  angels  sptrito,  his  minis¬ 
ters  Aflame  of  fire.”  (Ps.  civ.  4.)  Angels  are 
spirits — so  ethereal  in  their  composition  as 
to  resemble  the  lightning.  When  they  ap¬ 
peared  like  men,  it  was  in  assumed  forms. 
No  spiritual  bodies  were  seen  in  any  of  those 
appearances.  Those  appearances  furnish  no 
clue — not  the  least — ^to  a  knowledge  of  what 
a  spiritual  body  is,  or  what  our  resurrection 
bodies  will  be.  All  arguments  from  them  to 
maintain  the  idea  of  flesh  and  blood  in  such 
bodies,  or  of  literal  eating  and  drinking  in 
our  future  glorified  state,  are  a  fallacy.  And 
whether  our  resurrection  bodies  will  at  all 
resemble  those  which  we  now  Inhabit,  the 
event  alone  can  decide.  That  question  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  leave  to  Him  who  raises 
us  from  the  grave.  I  have  no  anxiety  or  de¬ 
sire  respecting  it. 

My  respected  criticiser  entirely  mistakes 
in  supposing  that  the  manner  in  which  min¬ 
isters  speak  of  our  future  being,  is  a  great 
cause  of  modem  spiritualism.  The  persons 
who  adopt  that  heresy  are  not  generally  a 
faithful  church-going  people.  The  evil  is  far 
deeper  and  more  radical  in  its  origin.  It 
springs  from  a  dissatisfaction  with  the  teach¬ 
ings  of  the  Bible,  a  desire  for  more  knowl¬ 
edge  than  that  imparts,  and  a  willingness  or 
wish  to  lay  it  aside  as  too  antiquated  for  this 
progressive  age.  And  she  will  allow  me  to 
say  in  conclusion,  that  while  there  is  danger 
of  extremes  on  almost  all  disputed  subjects, 
with  our  natural  love  of  the  earthly  and 
the  sensual,  and  the  disposition  to  seek  our 
highest  enjoyment  in  these,  the  danger — the 
great  and  principal  danger — is  that  we  shall 
mingle  too  many  of  the  elements  of  these 
with  our  ideas  of  the  future  glorified  state  of 
the  righteous.  The  danger  is  that  an  ideal 
refinement  and  enjoyment  of  those  will  con¬ 
stitute  too  large  a  share  in  our  minds  of  the 
felicity  and  attractions  of  heaven,  and  lead 
us  to  overlook  and  undervalue  its  higher  and 
purer  elements.  That  ideal  may  possibly 
take  the  chief  place  in  our  estimate,  or  if  not 
in  ours,  in  the  minds  of  others,  who  gild  into 
sublime  beauty  these  fanciful  imaginings, 
and  thus  an  entire  and  ruinous  mistake  may 
be  committed  in  reference  to  our  love  of 
heaven  and  our  title  to  its  blessedness. 
Chicago,  March  13, 1879.  • 

THE  VALUE  OF  THE  SHOBTEE  CATECHISM. 

By  Bev.  L.  W.  Billington. 

The  human  mind,  from  the  earliest  opening 
of  its  faculties,  craves  knowledge.  Its  curi¬ 
osity  is  awakened  by  all  it  sees  and  bears, 
and  nothing  gratifies  it  more  than  to  receive 
information.  And  having  been  originally 
formed  in  the  image  of  God,  it  readily  takes 
in  the  idea  of  God,  of  its  relations  to  Him, 
and  what  is  due  to  Him.  And  obviously  this 
knowledge  is  of  first  and  supreme  importance. 
It  is  so  whether  the  child  is  called  to  suffer 
and  die  early,  or  its  life  in  this  world  is  to  be 
prolonged  through  many  years. 

In  adaptation  to  the  state  of  the  young 
mind  the  rudiments  of  knowledge  are  first 
called  for,  and  these  stated  in  few  words. 
And  He  who  has  enjoined  the  instruction  of 
the  young  in  a  knowledge  of  that  great  sj’s- 
tem  of  revealed  truth  which  He  has  given  us, 
has  furnished  us  with  examples  of  such  brief 
summaries  of  instruction  first  to  be  received, 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  Ten  Commandments, 
in  the  still  briefer  summary  of  their  substance 
as  given  by  the  Saviour,  and  in  the  Lord’s 
Prayer ;  not  to  refer,  as  we  might,  to  others. 

Now  to  induct  the  young  mind  in  this  way 
into  a  knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of 
divine,  evangelical  truth,  is  the  very  design  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly’s  Shorter  Cate¬ 
chism.  And  though  that  Assembly  was  com¬ 
posed  of  eminently  wise  and  excellent  men, 
yet  evidently  in  preparing  this  admirable 
compend  of  evangelical  truth,  they  were  guid¬ 
ed  by  a  wisdom  higher  than  their  own. 

The  eminent  adaptation  of  this  brief  sum¬ 
mary  of  divine  truth  to  its  high  purpose,  is 
seen 

(1)  In  its  purely  Scriptural  character. 
Many  of  its  brief  propositions  are  concisely 
stated  in  the  verj'  language  of  the  Bible,  as 
for  instance,  those  on  Creation,  and  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  man ;  while  it  is  true  that,  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  these  propositions  are  gener¬ 
ally  expressed  in  a  way  to  define  and  inteipret 
the  language  of  the  Inspired  Word. 

(2)  These  brief  and  luminous  statements  of 
revealed  truths  are  so  arranged  as  to  induct 
the  young  mind  to  a  perception  of  the  con¬ 
sistent  and  harmonious  relations  of  all  the 
doctrines  of  the  great  system  of  truth  to  each 
other.  The  first  thirty-eight  questions  and 
answers  bring  clearly  to  view  the  essential 
doctrines  of  the  Gospel  which  form  the  ever¬ 
lasting,  changeless  foundation  of  all  duty,  and 
of  all  hope  for  sinful  man ;  while  the  remain¬ 
ing  portion  unfolds  more  particularly  the 
precepts  enjoined  by  divine  authority  upon 
every  human  being.  With  such  helps  from 
Scripture  proofs  and  such  explanations  as 
every  parent  and  every  teacher  ought  to  be 
able  to  supply,  this  great  system  Of  revealed 
truth  may  be  early  placed,  as  an  inestimable 
treasure,  in  possession  of  every  mind,  to  be 
better  understood  and  more  fully  appreciated 
in  following  years.  This  is  the  great  system 
of  truth  which  the  Holy  Spirit  accompanies 
by  His  gracious  influences  to  enlighten  the 
understanding,  to  quicken  the  conscience, 
and  to  renew  the  heart. 

And  this  summary  of  divine  truth,  so  well 
prepared  by  divinely-guided  men,  should  by 
no  means  be  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse.  It 
is  not  so  antiquated  as  not  to  be  adapted  to 
the  present  day.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  needed  to  give  clear  and  discriminating 
views  at  a  time  when  there  are  so  many  influ- 
enoes  abroad  tending  to  unsettle  the  minds  of 
the  young,  and  to  lead  them  to  rest  on  has¬ 
tily-formed  and  superficial  views  on  these 
'great  subjects  of  supreme  moment.  Clear 


and  distinct  views  of  the  great  system  of  re¬ 
vealed  truth,  tend  to  give  strength  to  Chris¬ 
tian  character,  and  consistency  to  the  life; 
and  the  more  widespread  they  are,  the  great¬ 
er  the  unity  and  efficiency  of  the  Church. 
And,  moreover,  all  thus  instructed  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  one  of  the  best  safeguards  against 
the  dark,  despairing  atheism  which  is  sought, 
with  such  Satanic  effrontery,  to  be  spread 
abroad  at  the  present  day,  as  well  as  against 
all  forms  of  unbelief  and  religi  ms  error,  how¬ 
ever  speciously  they  may  be  set  forth;  and 
thus  the  widespread  diffusion  of  this  system 
of  divine  truth  would  form  one  of  the  best 
conservators  of  the  welfare  of  our  nation. 

If  any  of  the  readers  of  this  brief  article 
have  read  the  late  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis’  mighty 
article  on  “  Beligion  and  the  State,”  in  the 
March  number  of  The  Princeton  Beview,  they 
will  need  no  further  illustration  or  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  last  consideration,  and  indeed 
it  must  commend  itself  to  every  reflecting 
mind.  Patriotism,  as  well  as  the  higher 
Christian  motives,  should  impel  us  to  the 
duty  here  urged. 

PRIVATE  DEVOTIONS. 

By  C.  E.  Furman,  D.D. 

Editor  Evangelist :  Dear  Sir,  You  may  have 
a  little  interest  in  knowing  that  the  writer  is 
in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  has  been  a 
preacher  about  fifty-one  years,  and  a  reader 
of  The  EvANOEiiisT  since  its  first  publica¬ 
tion,  excepting  some  seasons  when  without  a 
settled  home,  and  for  quite  a  number  of  years 
resident  with  children  who  have  taken  it. 

I  have  my  infirmities,  and  few  at  my  time 
of  life  are  without  them.  During  a  night  of 
suffering  I  was  repeating  in  my  restlessness 
many  forms  of  prayer,  the  “Pater  Noster”  as 
often  as  some  others  do,  and  among  others 
the  prayer  ray  mother  taught  me  earlier 
1  than  I  can  now  remember,  “Now  I  lay  me.” 
Great  men  have  repeated  it  sometimes  when 
they  were  past  constructing  prayers  of  any 
length.  I  thought  how  simple,  how  beauti¬ 
ful,  by  how  many  repeated  and  loved,  and 
yet  that  I  would  like  to  have  more  of  it,  and 
what  was  adapted  to  my  second  as  well  as  my 
first  childhood.  So  on  my  pillow  I  composed 
my  evening  hymn,  and  lest  I  should  forget  it, 
I  left  my  bed  for  my  table  and  wrote  it  down, 
and  from  then  till  now  I  have  never  retired  at 
night  without  singing  it  or  repeating  it.  After 
awhile  I  thought  I  would  like  a  morning 
hymn :  I  wrote  it  just  as  I  send  it,  and  laid  it 
away,  and  have  not  seen  it,  neither  has  any 
human  eye,  till  to-day.  It  was  suggested  by  a 
friend  that  I  send  them  to  The  Evanoelist. 
So  I  inclose  the  two,  to  bo  at  your  disposal. 
They  may  be  a  source  of  some  little  pleasure 
or  profit  to  some  who  may  need  the  help  they 
may  give. 

Rochester,  March  31. 

EVENING  HYMN. 

Lord,  Thou  hast  led  me  all  the  day. 

And  easy  made  my  rugged  way. 

And  that  no  evil  might  betide. 

Thy  station  has  been  at  my  side. 

Thy  bounty  has  my  bread  bestowed, 

My  cup  with  blessings  overflowed, 

And  not  a  real  want  of  mine 

But  has  been  flrst  a  thought  of  Thine. 

My  feet  from  falling  Thou  hast  kept. 

And  dried  my  tears  whene’er  I  wept. 

And  often  from  the  threatening  grave 
Extended  was  thy  hand  to  save. 

My  weary  frame  when  locked  in  sleep, 
wilt  Thou,  O  Lord,  securely  keep  I 
But  should  it  die  ere  morning,  then 
Receive  my  ransomed  soul.  Amen. 

MORNING.  . 

Lord,  I  laid  me  down  to  rest ; 

For  Thy  watchful  care  I  prayed ! 

While  my  head  my  pillow  pressed, 

Angels  round  my  pillow  staid : 

Now  I  make  my  morning  prayer. 

Save  me  from  the  Tempter's  snare. 

Short  and  few  my  fleeting  years, 

Is  the  reason  for  my  haste ; 

And  a  reason  for  my  tears. 

Precious  time  has  run  to  waste : 

Pardon  I  to  debtors  show. 

Lord,  may  I  its  sweetness  know. 

Wisdom’s  ways  may  I  pursue, 

In  the  path  of  duty  run. 

Deeds  of  love  and  mercy  do. 

Faithful  as  the  constant  sun : 

In  Thy  service  I  would  spend 
All  my  days  till  life  shall  end. 

[In  the  verses  given  March  20,  under  the  head 
of  “  Children’s  Prayers,”  we  presume  most  of  our 
readers  detected  the  typographical  blunder  in  as- 
scribing  them  to  Rev.  Joel  Jewett  instead  of  the 
rightful  author  of  precious  and  euphonious  name. 
Rev.  Joel  Jewell.— Ed.  Evan.] 


ONE  OF  HIS  SHEEP. 

By  Augusta  Moore. 

My  friend  S.  M.  has  been  for  a  long  time  a 
very  great  sufferer  from  rheumatism,  con¬ 
tracted  by  the  exposure  and  hardship  she 
underwent  in  taking  care  of  aged  relatives 
during  their  last  sickness.  She  has  now  be¬ 
come  aimost  entirely  helpless ;  and  although 
one  of  the  most  patient  sufferers  that  I  ever 
beheld,  pain  often  forces  tears  and  moans 
from  her,  and  she  finds  it  hard  to  be  resign¬ 
ed  to  be  “  good  for  nothing,”  as  she  calls  it. 
But  she  is  good  for  a  great  deal  yet,  and  she 
always  will  be.  For  when,  at  last,  she  enters 
into  rest,  her  memory  will  remain,  and  will 
work  for  good  with  all  who  love  her.  Hers 
has  been,  and  is,  more  truly  a  great  and  no¬ 
ble  life  than  is  the  life  of  many  a  distinguish¬ 
ed  man,  intent  on  his  own  will  and  glory. 
Where  all  “  begin  anew,”  how  small  and  mean 
will  be  the  kings  of  commerce — yes,  and 
many  kings  of  realms ;  how  poor  and  pitiful 
wrill  be  bonanza  princes,  who  now  flaunt  and 
shine  for  their  little  day ;  how*  contemptible 
will  be  the  Goethes  and  the  most  admired 
geniuses  of  earth,  who  have  built  up  their 
earthly  fame  at  the  expense  of  truth,  gener¬ 
osity,  humility,  love,  and  kindness ;  compar¬ 
ed  to  such  heroic,  self-sacrificing  beings  as 
8.  M.  She  has  given  herself  for  others ;  she 
has  ruled  her  own  spirit;  she  has  trusted  in 
her  Saviour ;  and  almost  touching  her  head, 
hangs  low  over  her  the  crovm  that  the  Lord 
will  with  His  own  dear  hands  place  upon  her 
brow. 

“  When  pride  and  grandeur  in  the  dust  lie  down. 
She  that  loved  much  ehall  wear  the  starry  crown.” 

I  began  this  eirticle  for  the  purpose  of  re¬ 
lating  what  I  consider  a  remukable  dream 
lately  sent  to  this  good  friend ;  but  before  I 
do  that,  I  will  mention  an  incident  which 
sheds  light  on  her  character.  When  she  liv¬ 
ed  alone  in  her  house,  after  her  father’s  death, 
she  was  at  times  very  lonesome,  longing  ex¬ 
ceedingly  for  some  one  to  come  and  visit  her 
in  her  lonely  home.  One  dismal,  stormy 
morning  she  felt  this  longing  in  an  unusual 
degree.  She  kept  looking  from  her  windows, 
up  and  down  the  road,  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
some  friend  draw  near.  She  spread  her  table 
for  two,  and  prepared  a  good,  abundant  meal. 
When  it  was  nearly  ready  she  looked  again 
from  a  window.  The  guest  was  coming.  S. 


M.  went  to  the  door  to  meet  and  welcome  the  | 
weary  stranger.  The  travelling  was  awful. 
The  season  was,  if  I  remember  rightly,  early 
Spring.  The  stranger  was  a  woman — a  young 
girl,  orphaned,  homeless,  who  in  answer  to  a 
cry  of  distress  from  her  little  brother,  had 
left  her  work  in  a  mill,  I  believe,  on  a  short 
leave  of  absence,  and  was  walking  twenty 
miles  through  the  mud  and  snow  and  ice  to 
comfort  and  try  to  help  the  boy,  her  only 
treasure  on  the  earth.  Imagine,  reader,  if 
you  can,  the  feelings  of  that  forlorn  young 
girl,  weary,  hungry,  cold,  and  with  no  shad¬ 
ow  of  an  expectation  of  any  cordial  welcome 
anywhere,  on  being  hailed  with  joy,  drawn 
into  a  comfortable  house,  made  freely  wel¬ 
come  to  warmth,  rest,  and  the  good  things  of 
a  loaded  table.  Had  not  the  Lord  made 
ready  for  her  ?  She  was  refreshed,  and  went 
on  her  way.  As  my  memory  of  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  story  is  dim,  I  will  not  try  to  tell 
it.  Seems  to  me  she  brought  her  little  bro¬ 
ther  back  with  her,  to  find  him  a  place  near 
where  she  worked. 

And  now  the  dream.  Bemember  that  S.  M. 
is  helpless  now,  depending  utterly  on  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  her  relatives,  who  may  well  believe 
that  what  they  do  unto  this  servant  of  the 
Lord,  they  are  doing  unto  Him. 

She  was  not  aware  that  she  had  fallen 
asleep,  when  she  began  to  hear  a  stamping  in 
the  front  hall,  such  as  the  little  ones  some¬ 
times  made  upon  the  oilcloth. 

She  dreamed  that  she  was  in  a  paroxysm  of 
pain  which  she  desired  to  hide  from  her  bro¬ 
ther,  who  was  just  entering  the  house.  His 
wife  helped  her  into  the  hall  and  shut  the 
door  behind  her.  In  the  hall  she  found  a 
multitude  of  sheep,  all  cripples,  but  each 
having  very  fine  white  wool.  Then  she  dis¬ 
covered  that  she  also  was  a  sheep.  “  But 
my  wool  is  white  and  good,”  she  said,  survey¬ 
ing  herself.  Hearing  a  command  to  go  up 
stairs,  these  lame  sheep  started,  and  strug¬ 
gled  painfully  upwards.  S.  M.  went  with  the 
rest;  but  on  gaining  the  top  stair,  she  was  so 
exhausted  that  sh4  fell  with  her  face  on 
the  fioor,  and  could  in  no  way  lift  herself  up. 
As  she  lay  there  she  saw,  placed  close  to  her 
eye,  a  glistening  foot,  human  in  shape,  but 
too  bright,  too  beautiful,  to  belong  to  any 
mortal.  And  in  it  was  a  purple  mark — a  dent 
that  looked  as  if  it  had  been  made  by  a  spike 
or  nail.  The  poor  sheep  could  not  stir,  not 
even  to  look  up;  but  she  thought  “Whose 
foot  is  this  ?  ”  and  a  strange  awe  and  delight 
began  to  move  in  her.  Then  fingers  touched 
her  side,  O  so  gently,  tenderly !  Then  her 
other  side  thrilled  at  the  same  soft  touches. 

“How  I  wish  I  could  tell  you  the  sensa¬ 
tions  those  fingers  caused  in  my  poor  frame !  ” 
she  said.  “  The  memory  of  them  is  delight¬ 
ful.  Health  and  happiness  seemed  to  fiow 
from  their  touch.  I  was  filled  with  wonder 
and  joy;  and  I  found  myself  strongly  but 
tenderly  lifted,  lifted,  lifted,  till  He  stood 
me  on  my  feet,  a  woman,  and  made  whole. 
The  Good  Shepherd  stood  before  mo,  and 
over  my  head  were  gathered  countless  an¬ 
gels.” 

Happy  S.  M. !  rich  and  to  be  envied ;  watch¬ 
ed  over  and  waited  for  by  those  we  cannot  yet 
see,  but  who  see  us  ever !  A  little  foretaste, 
in  that  sweet  parable  of  a  dream,  has  been 
given  her  tried  spirit  of  the  blessedness  that 
will  shortly  enfold  her  forever.  He  does 
“speak  in  dreams”  to  His  people,  and  “as 
one  whom  his  mother  comforteth,”  so  Ho 
comforts  them. 


“THE  BEOINNIHO  OF  MT  LIFE  WORK.” 

[Under  this  caption  we  find  in  the  March  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Missing  Link  Magazine  of  London, 
some  autobiographical  particulars  of  the  early 
life  of  the  late  Mrs.  Rauyard.  They  are  selected 
from  a  few  notes  left  by  Mrs.  Ranyard,  marked 
“  private,”  and  will  be  sure  to  Interest  our  Chris¬ 
tian  readers.  They  indicate  the  germs  which  sub¬ 
sequently  bore  abundant  fruit  to  the  honor  of 
Christ _ Ed.  Evan.] 

My  Mission  history  begins,  when,  as  a 
girl  of  sixteen,  I  was  taken  by  my  parents 
to  a  Bible-meeting  at  Wanstead.  We  were 
to  stay  with  the  family  who  entertained  the 
sjieakers,  in  which  there  were  several 
daughters,  one  of  whom.  Miss  Elizabeth 
Saunders,  was  at  this  time  about  to  part 
with  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  she  owed  her 
conversion.  They  had  been  next-door 
neighbors,  and  when  this  dear  friend  had 
left  for  Manchester,  Elizabeth,  a  gentle  and 
loving  soul,  felt  that  she  should  stand 
alone  in  her  family,  who  were  at  that  time 
unconverted.  Her  heart  seemed  half- 
broken,  and  I  remember  that  an  elder 
friend  tried  to  comfort  her  witli  these 
lines — 

”  Ood  nothing  does,  nor  suffers  to  be  done. 

But  thou  would’st  do  thyself  If  thou  oould’st  see 

The  end  of  all  things  here  as  well  as  He.” 

I  felt  much  for  their  sorrow,  and  so  did  my 
mother,  and  she  entreated  Mrs.  Saunders 
to  let  Elizabeth  return  home  with  us  for  a 
little  change.  The  two  friends  had  been 
the  “Evangelists  ”  of  their  village,  and  the 
one  left  behind  was  in  delicate  health  and 
low  spirits.  Her  parents  thought  she  ex¬ 
erted  herself  too  much,  and  it  was  under¬ 
stood  that  she  was  to  come  to  us  for  rest. 
There  was,  however,  no  rest  for  her  but  in 
bringing  souls  to  Jesus. 

One  morning  I  sat  at  a  table  drawing. 
We  were  alone,  and  she  said  to  me,  ‘  Ellen, 
dear,  have  you  ever  thought  what  you  will 
do  with  your  life  ?  ’ 

‘  Do  with  my  life  ?  ’  I  answered.  ‘  Well, 
I  hope  I  shall  go  on  cultivating  my  mind 
and  my  faculties ;  that  is  all  I  have 
thought  about,  yet.’ 

‘  Yes  ;  but  have  you  thought  that  this 
cultivation  is  to  enable  you  the  better  to 
live  for  others — not  for  yourself — and  that 
you  must  live  to  do  something  in  God’s 
service  ?  ’  ' 

‘  Perhaps  you  mean  in  a  Sunday-school  ? 
My  mother  will  not  let  me  teach  there. 
She  says  such  work  is  only  for  converted 
people,  and  I  am  not  converted.  I  like 
worldly  reading,  such  as  the  Literary  Ga¬ 
zette,  and  Lord  Byron’s  poetry,  and  I  wish 
to  see  more  of  the  world  before  I  leave  it, 
especi^y  of  its  books.’ 

*  Then  you  mean  to  leave  it  some  time  ? 
I  wonder  what,  my  dear,  you  know  about 
the  best  of  books?  Do  you  love  your 
Bible  at  all  ?  ’ 

‘  I  have  read  it  through  three  times.  I 
seem  to  know  all  about  it.  Yes,  certainly 
I  love  it ;  but  one  cannot  always  be  read¬ 
ing  one’s  Bible.’ 

‘  I  suppose  you  never  have  thought  how 
many  of  the  poor  people  who  live  in  the 
streets  not  far  from  you  have  no  Bibles  to 
read  ?  ’  JThls  was  in  the  year  1826,  more 
than  half  a  century  ago.] 

I  answered,  ‘  No,  I  never  thought  of  that, 
but  I  liked  your  Bible  meeting  very  much 
the  other  day  at  Wanstead.’ 

‘  Would  you  like  to  leave  your  painting 
this  morning  and  ^  with  me  to  find  out 
how  many  want  a  Bible  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  I  should  like  to  go  anywhere  with 
you,  but  it  would  be  like  Sunday-school, 


and  I  suppose  my  mother  would  not  ap¬ 
prove;  and  she  may  also  say  that  you 
came  here  to  rest  yourself  from  all  you  do 
at  home.’ 

This  dear  Elizabeth,  however,  had  set 
her  heart  on  the  exploring  walk,  and  she 
obtained  my  mother’s  consent  under  pro¬ 
test,  I  remember,  for  she  looked  anything 
but  fit  for  the  exertion,  and  was  made  to 
take  egg  and  wine  as  a  fortifier  before  go¬ 
ing  out.  So  we  set  forth,  she  with  a  Bible 
in  her  hand  and  a  prayer  in  her  heart,  and 
in  her  pocket  a  pencil  and  a  little  book,  a 
page  or  two  of  which  she  had  been  ruling 
in  squares ;  while  I  was  painting  by  her 
side.  O  that  last  walk  in  her  lovely,  holy, 
gentle  life  1  It  led  her  to  her  death,  but 
to  me  at  that  unknown  cost  to  life  eternal. 
She  certainly  gave  prudence  to  the  winds. 
We  must  have  been  out  three  hours,  and 
we  found  the  people  in  thirty-five  houses 
on  that  day  without  a  Bible. 

I  came  home  having  seen  for  the  first 
time  how  the  poor  live  ;  their  ignorance, 
their  dirt,  their  smells — for  we  went  up¬ 
stairs  to  more  than  one  sick  room  ;  and  I 
heard  my  friend  in  a  way  that  I  had  never 
heard  before  (though  religiously  brought 
up)  tell  the  good  news  of  the  Love  of  Jesus 
to  the  consumptive  and  the  dying ;  she 
spoke  to  them,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  car¬ 
ried  the  message  home  to  me.  We  finish¬ 
ed  our  work  by  a  talk  with  an  old  woman 
in  a  filthy  shop,  who  sold  coals  and  greens, 
and  there  I  never  shall  forget  the  odor  ; 
and  the  old  woman  was  deaf  and  rude ; 
but  we  actually  turned  homewards  with 
thirty-five  pence  in  our  bag,  and  as  many 
names  in  our  collecting  book,  and  as  we 
reached  our  gate  I  saw  that  Elizabeth 
could  scarcely  stand ;  she  asked  leave  to 
go  up  to  her  room,  and  very  much  to  my 
mother’s  chagrin  was  unable  to  comedown 
to  dinner ;  she  was  too  tired  to  talk  any 
more  that  day,  and  I  remember  nothing 
more  that  afternoon  except  that  when  1 
went  to  bed  at  night  I  took  up  my  Bible 
to  read  my  usual  chapter  with  a  new  feel¬ 
ing  for  it,  and  a  new  light  upon  it  from  all 
I  had  seen  and  heard  that  day,  and  I 
thought  I  would  begin  the  Book  over  again 
for  Elizabeth’s  sake ;  and  as  I  read  “  Let 
there  be  light,”  from  that  hour  there  was 
light  upon  its  pages  never  seen  before,  for 
my  hard  young  heart  was  softened  and  a 
quiet  new  affection  drawn  out  to  this  new 
and  gentle  friend. 

But  in  that  walk  we  had  both  taken  fe¬ 
ver  :  mine  proved  to  be  bilious,  and  hers 
turned  to  typhus,  and  she  almost  immedi¬ 
ately  returned’  home.  Before  her  depar¬ 
ture,  which  was  to  me  a  great  sorrow,  she 
said  she  should  like  me  to  read  the  life  of 
Henry  Martyn  with  her,  twelve  pages  a 
day.  To  which  I  gladly  agreed,  but  by  the 
time  I  had  finished  it  my  new  friend  and 
teacher  was  on  earth  no  more.  This  great 
grief  fixed  my  resolves  ;  when  I  recovered 
I  was  allowed  to  my  o^vn  surprise,  to  go 
again  to  the  poor  people,  explain  my  ab¬ 
sence,  and  once  more  collect  the  pence, 
which  when  they  amounted  to  61.  were  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  Ladies’ Bible  Committee  Meet¬ 
ing  at  Kennington,  of  which  my  grandmo¬ 
ther,  my  father’s  mother,  was  at  that  time 
president.  I  became  in  time  its  Minute 
Secretary  and  Cash  Secretary ;  always  how¬ 
ever  retaining  the  charge  of  my  own  dis¬ 
trict,  which  had  become  to  me  sacred 
ground,  and  always  gladly  finding  time  to 
canvass  other  districts  with  any  new  ladies 
who  required  help,  which  I  considered  was 
the  duty  of  an  active  secretary. 

I  remember  thinking  that  the  Bible  work 
was  the  one  work  to  which  I  had  been  call¬ 
ed  by  God,  and  to  which  I  must  keep  faith¬ 
ful  as  one  who  had  been  “  baptized  for  the 
dead.” 

HEAVEN. 

By  Helen  Bmce. 

There  they  hunger  no  more,  and  they  thirst  never 
more. 

For  the  Lamb  In  the  midst  of  the  throne 

Doth  teed  them ;  and  where  the  still  waters  do  flow. 

He  tenderly  leadeth  His  own. 

0 1  there,  where  the  River  ot  Pleasures  of  God 
Flows  on  in  its  Inflnlte  might. 

Amid  the  green  pastures  and  beautiful  hills. 

His  ransomed  ones  And  their  delight. 

No  foes  to  assail  them,  no  ”  friends  ”  to  betray. 

All  anguish  forgotten  in  joy; 

No  clouds  to  their  sky,  and  no  night  to  their  day. 

And  peace  that  no  change  can  destroy. 

O !  let  us  depart— we  have  tarried  too  long 
I  a  the  region  and  shadow  of  death— 

To  the  country  too  lovely  for  picture  or  song, 
O’erswept  by  no  pestilent  breath. 

It  is  very  far  off,  but  it  also  Is  nigh. 

And  the  King  in  his  beauty  is  there ; 

Ho  calls  us.  Beloved,  O  haste  I  let  us  fly 
To  the  streets  of  the  city  most  fair. 


THE  SERVANT  GIRL  PROBLEM. 

An  animated  discussion  on  the  wages  of 
servant  girls,  and  what  they  do  with  their 
earnings,  has  been  some  time  going  on  in 
the  New  York  Times.  The  occasion  for  it 
all  appears  to  be  the  fact  that  so  many 
poor  servants  are  still  commanding  high 
wages.  It  is  held  by  some  writers  that  the 
service  of  servants  is  not  worth  over  five 
dollars  a  month,  and  they  treat  the  whole 
matter  as  if  a  servant  was  a  fixed  quanti¬ 
ty,  from  which  just  so  much  work  can  be 
secured,  and  just  so  much  untidiness  and 
breakage  must  be  expected.  The  keynote 
of  complaint  is  the  quality  of  the  servants. 
Many  who  are  honest  are  stupid  and  dirty, 
many  who  are  bright  and  tidy  are  careless 
and  quick-tempered,  and  some  will  lie  and 
steal.  Neither  five  nor  fifteen  dollars  a 
month  will  secure  a  reform.  The  need  of 
the  hour  is  good  servants,  and  that  would 
settle  this  vexed  social  problem.  Servants 
are  wanted  who  know  how  to  do,  and  are 
willing  to  do  work,  and  who  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  spoiled  by  poor  mistress¬ 
es  in  poor  places,  so  they  cannot  get  good 
mistresses  in  good  places.  A  training  school 
for  servants  once  thoroughly  established 
and  properly  maintained,  whose  certificates 
would  be  a  certain  guarantee  of  good  do¬ 
mestic  help,  is  a  philanthropy  which  many 
good  women  would  do  well  to  turn  their 
attention  to.  Then  it  would  be  discovered 
that  a  servant  had  not  a  fixed  value  ;  that 
a  very  poor  one  is  worth  nothing,  and  that 
a  very  good  one  may  be  actually  cheaper 
at  $16  a  month  than  some  who  are  now  re¬ 
ceiving  $10  or  $12.  The  few  first  class  ser¬ 
vants  there  are  in  the  metropolis,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  others  who  would  be  such  under 
proper  training,  are  in  constant  danger  of 
being  spoiled,  both  in  disposition  and 
knowledge  of  their  duties,  by  the  petty  ex¬ 
actions,  caprices  and  “  bossiness  ”  of  mis¬ 
tresses,  who  have  themselves  no  useful  or 
practical  knowledge  of  housekeeping,  but 
who  think  they  must  pretend  to  have  in 
order  that  their  servants  shall  not  “run 
over  them.”  Neither  does  this  class  of 
mistresses  study  the  least  tact  in  treating 
their  servants  as  if  a  personal  interest  was 
felt  in  their  welfare — a  policy  that,  wisely 
followed,  does  not  lead  to  undue  familiarity 
on  the  part  of  the  servant,  but  wins  her  es¬ 
teem  and  makes  her  faithful.  It  is  painful 
to  think  how  much  material  for  go^  ser¬ 
vants  is  spoiled  by  poor  employers  ;  not 
only  spoiled  as  between  the  two,  but  for 
the  future  of  the  servant  and  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  mistress  of  whom  she  may  seek  em¬ 


ployment,  and  who  may  be  another  varie¬ 
ty  of  ignorant  employer ;  and  thus  the 
work  of  “  bounce  ”  goes  on  ;  only  a  few 
good  servants  and  good  mistresses  in  the 
world  getting  properly  mated. 


LAW  AND  MORAL  SUASION. 

Moral  suasion  cannot  win  complete  luc- 
cess  for  temperance  without  the  aid  »f  a 
well  adapted  prohibitory  law,  and  suh  a 
law  will  prove  abortive  without  the  enfcrce- 
ment  which  a  prevalent  moral  sentment 
alone  can  secure.  However,  we  n<ed  not 
always  wait  until  a  numerical  majirity  of 
voting  citizens  shall  have  expresied  their 
will  before  it  may  be  deemed  judoious  to 
enact  a  law  to  promote  a  moral  reforma¬ 
tion.  The  majority  of  loyal  cltiEns  may 
soon,  if  not  immediately,  silently  sanction 
a  law  which  meets  the  response  of  their 
consciences,  though  they  might  n»t  all  be 
prepared  to  petition  for  its  postage.  In 
this  case  the  intelligent  conviction  of  the 
most  weighty,  infiuential  men  in  che  com¬ 
munity  may  justify  the  enactmen';  of  a  law 
touching  moral  conduct,  or  the  reenact¬ 
ment  of  a  law  of  divine  authority  by  a  civil 
power,  in  the  hope  that  the  moral  sense  of 
many  others  thus  appealed  to  will  yield 
approbation  and  submission. 

Obseive  farther  in  this  direction  that 
that  law  is  invested  with  an  educating  pow¬ 
er,  which  reformers  may  invoke  and  enlist 
in  behalf  of  good  morals.  If  civil  law  be 
enacted  in  accordance  with  the  known 
principles  of  divine  government,  and  with 
serious  and  duly  severe  sanctions,  it  is  cal¬ 
culated  to  awaken  a  dormant  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  and  stimulate  to  the  performance  of 
neglected  duty  thus  brought  to  view. 
When  such  a  law  is  published  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  the  people,  they  will  natural¬ 
ly  be  led  to  exercise  their  judgment  in  ex¬ 
amining  its  merits  and  reflecting  on  its 
claims  to  their  obedienqe.  Observe,  more¬ 
over,  that  where  a  headthful  tone  of  feeling 
generally  prevails  i^  a  community,  and 
where  reckless  partii^n  zeal  does  not  sway 
the  passions  of  legislators,  they  may  be  so 
elevated  in  moral  dignity  by  their  high 
and  responsible  ofB/ce  as  to  be  led  to  re- 
fiect  that  they  are^appointed  to  construct 
laws  of  a  righteous  character,  and  such  as 
are  designed  to  coiiserve  the  public  good, 
and  not  merely  to  gratify  their  political 
friends.  .  .  . 

The  rumseller  and  hU  his  miserable  al¬ 
lies  wish  our  efforts  to  be  confined  to  mor¬ 
al  suasion — and  that  of  a,  very  mild,  unre¬ 
buking  kind.  They  wou.ld  by  all  means 
keep  the  sacred  cause  of  te«iperance  away 
from  the  pollutions  of  poiMties!  They 
have  no  concern  about  prayin'^  and  Hing¬ 
ing,  provided  there  be  no  vott'.ng,  which 
has  a  bearing  on  this  subject.  R^eatedly 
have  we  achieved  splendid  and  mosk  hope¬ 
ful  successes — such  as  could  be  securejd  by 
moral  suasion  alone — as  by  the  Washlkig- 
tonian  effort,  the  women’^s  uprising,  afi^ 
lastly  by  the  Murphy  revival,  with  imusuA 
al  professed  trust  in  the  infiuence  of  the 
Gospel.  But  as  repeatedly  has  the  cause 
retrograded  very  quickly  ;  because,  as  we 
believe,  the  root  of  the  evil — or  at  least  the 
main  one,  the  profitable  rum-traffic — was 
not  eradicated,  and  the  deadly  “  Upas  ” 
still  sends  out  its  poisonous  shoots  far  and 
near.  What  we  want  is  united,  persever¬ 
ing,  untiring  effort  to  secure  a  right  prev¬ 
alent  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  by 
means  of  moral  suasion ;  then,  when  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  point  of  attainment  where  the 
firm  judicious  friends  of  the  cause  regard 
it  expedient  to  do  so,  call  a  State  conven¬ 
tion  and  deternaine  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  people  shall  be  the  law  of  the  land — 
this  law  to  be  enacted  by  a  legislature  and 
signed  by  a  governor,  to  be  elected  by  the 
party  which  shall  nominate  officers  who 
can  be  trusted  to  execute  the  behest  of  the 
sovereign  people. 

When  we  shall  have  acquired  such  an 
ascendency  in  public  opinion,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty,  we  apprehend,  in  finding  an 
established  party,  which  will  readily  an¬ 
swer  our  purpose  without  resorting  to  the 
alternative  of  establishing  a  new  political 
organization — an  alternative  we  should  be 
justified  in  adopting  in  case  of  a  failure  in 
our  expectations.  Let  all  temperance  men 
when  voting  for  officers  whose  functions 
have  a  direct  relation  to'  the  license  ques- 
tio7i,  see  to  it  that  they  choose  reliable 
nominees — a  practice  which  officers  will 
soon  be^n  to  recognize  and  regard,  and 
not  continue  to  treat  with  contempt.  Let 
this  course  be  pursued  with  firm  resolu¬ 
tion  and  honest  indignation  until  suitable 
respect  shall  be  secured.  Let  temperance 
organizations  become  as  interested  and 
earnest  and  as  solidly  combined  as  the 
Liquor  Dealers’  Association,  then  the 
cause  of  temperance  will  be  raised  to  a 
commanding  position,  and  our  disgraced 
country  will  be  exalted  to  a  state  of  right¬ 
eousness,  honor,  and  prosperity,  before 
unknown. — Rev.  N.  Elmer. 


HELPS  ON  THE  JOURNEY. 

The  religion  of  the  moralist  is  of  the 
world,  and  so  differs  from  that  of  the 
Pharisee.  It  is  also  in  the  world,  and  so 
differs  from  that  of  the  mohk.  The  Phar¬ 
isee  says  “  I  will  hold  the  two  lives  entire¬ 
ly  separate.”  The  monk  says  “  I  will  per¬ 
form  the  duties  of  the  religious  life  alone.” 
The  moralist  says  “  I  will  perform  those 
of  the  daily  life  alone.”  The  Christian 
says  “  While  the  religious  life  and  the 
worldly  life  do  not  exclude  each  other,  the 
most  important  is  the  religious  life  ;  and 
it  is  only  rightly  conducted  when  it  ele¬ 
vates  the  conduct  of  the  daily  life  ” ;  when 
with  the  Apostle  it  can  say  “  The  life  that 
I  now  live  in  the  fiesh,  I  live  by  the  faith 
of  the  Son  of  God.”  He  whose  life  is  thus 
conducted,  lives  his  daily  life  by  his  relig¬ 
ious  life.  The  latter  guides  the  former. 
His  faith  determines  his  daily  walk.  His 
Christianity  furnishes  both  the  purpose 
and  conduct  of  his  whole  course  of  action. 
— John  DeWitt,  D.D. 

Faith  may  begin  with  but  limited  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  it  involves  knowledge  ;  and  the 
clearer  and  broader  its  knowledge,  the 
more  it  is  confirmed  and  strengthened. 
It  always  has  its  grounds  and  reasons, 
and  these  are  founded  in  its  knowledge  of 
truth.  And  Anselm  well  says  that  it  is  “  a 
negligence  if,  after  we  are  confirmed  in 
the  faith,  we  do  aot  study  more  and  more 
clearly  to  understand  what  we  believe.” 
“  If  a  Christian  man,”  says  the  late  Prof. 
Henry  B.  Smith,  “  does  not  really  and  in¬ 
telligently  hold  that  his  system  of  faith 
has  a  firmer  basis,  a  nobler  end,  a  more 
puissant  energy,  that  it  solves  more  prob¬ 
lems,  and  is  adapted  to  man’s  nature  in  a 
fulier  sense  than  any  other  system,  that  it 
is  the  highest  reason  as  well  as  the  fullest 
redemption,  and  the  highest  reason  be¬ 
cause  the  only  redemption,  he  virtually 
confesses  that  a  greater  than  Christ  is 
here.  We  rob  faith  of  one  of  its  strongest 
persuasions,  if  we  do  not  claim  that  It  is 
perfectly  rational” — National  Baptist 

Lord,  we  haye  wandered  tortti  throaxh  doubt  and 
eorrow. 

And  Thou  boat  mode  each  unknown  step  on  onward 
one; 

And  we  wUl  ever  truat  eooh  unknown  morrow 
Thou  wilt  snatoln  na,  till  Its  work  la  done. 

—Samuel  Johnoon. 
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FAB1IER*8  DEPABTMENT. 

THE  KAEKET  FOE  WAHn  WHEAT. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  farmers  in  the 
States  lying  east  and  south  of  Minnesota, 
says  The  IHoneer  Press,  that  lands  which 
have  become  exhausted  by  five  or  six  suc¬ 
cessive  crops  of  hard  wheat,  are  still  in 
condition  to  raise  a  fair  crop  of  soft  wheat, 
the  reason  being  that  the  varieties  of  soft 
are  less  rich  in  gluten  and  other  nitrogen¬ 
ous  substances,  and  consequently  make  a 
less  exhausting  demand  upon  the  soil. 
The  Nortwestem  Millers’  Associations  now 
all  want  hard  wheat,  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  brands  of  flour,  and  they  should 
be  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  this 
variety,  for  tJie  very  good  reason  that  its 
production  necessitates  a  heavier  drain 
upon  the  nitrates  in  the  soil,  which  can 
only  be  replaced  by  stable  manure,  or  by 
plowing  under  green  crops.  When  the 
farmer  has  a  choice  between  raising  either 
hard  or  soft  wheat,  it  will  in  most  cases 
pay  him  better  to  raise  the  soft  variety, 
and  sell  at  a  lower  price ;  for  the  difference 
in  market  valuation  will  not  compensate 
for  the  difference  in  cost  of  production. 

It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated 
that  the  average  yield  upon  our  hard- 
wheat-producing  prairies,  becomes  reduc¬ 
ed  in  twenty  or  twenty-flve  years  from  an 
average  of  twenty  bushels  to  less  than 
half  that  quantity.  This  deterioration  can 
only  be  prevented  by  liberal  manuring,  fal¬ 
lowing  or  alternating  with  clover  ;  and  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  land  in  heart — or  when 
this  is  not  done,  the  depreciated  value  of 
the  land — ^becomes  an  important  factor  in 
estimating  the  total  cost  of  a  crop  of  bard 
wheat  Our  farmers  are  apt  to  fall  into  a 
way  of  making  exceeding  loose  calcula¬ 
tions  as  regards  the  condition  in  which  the 
harvested  crop  leaves  the  soil.  The  culti¬ 
vated  fleld  is  looked  upon  too  much  as  a 
vast,  indeflnite,  and  inexhaustible  quan¬ 
tity,  from  which  it  is  simply  the  husband¬ 
man’s  art  to  extort  the  largest  return  for 
the  least  labor,  and  leave  the  result  to 
chance ;  while  the  fact  is,  nature  keeps  a 
strict,  itemized  account  of  every  ounce  of 
nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  and  magne¬ 
sia  t^en  from  her  chemical  storehouse. 
The  Northwest  is  rapidly  becoming  not 
only  a  vast  granary  for  the  supply  of  food, 
but  is  also  becoming  the  recognized  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  hard-wheat  interest.  And 
keeping  in  mind  the  immense  draft  upon 
the  elements  of  fertility  which  this  crop 
makes,  our  farmers  have  a  right  to  expect 
and  to  exact  a  proportionately  higher  price 
for  their  wheat 

We  are  frequently  assured  that  the  price 
of  every  bushel  of  our  grain  is  flxed  by  the 
London  market,  and  the  producer  is  pow¬ 
erless  to  affect  the  ruling  rates.  But  busi¬ 
ness  men  know  there  is  a  fallacy  in  the 
statement.  There  is  properly  in  every 
bargain  two  elements  which  contribute  to 
flx  the  terms :  1st,  the  competition  among 
buyers ;  and,  2d,  the  ability  of  the  seller 
to  withhold  and  contend  for  a  fair  price. 
If  the  latter  element  is  wanting,  of  course 
the  buyers  have  everything  their  own  way. 
The  sellers  manifestly  have  the  same  right 
to  combine  to  keep  up  the  price,  as  the 
buyers  have  to  combine  to  depress  it.  If 
a  wheat-buyer  in  London  sen^  an  order 
to  his  agent  in  this  country  to  buy  60,000 
bushels  of  No.  1  Northwestern  heird  wheat 
at  ninety-flve  cents  in  Chicago,  and  the 
correspondent  wires  back  that  it  cannot 
be  had  at  less  than  ninety-eight  cents,  on 
account  of  a  combination  controlled  by 
the  Farmers’  Board  of  Trade,  of  course 
the  buyer  in  London  can  only  scratch  his 
head  and  recast  his  calculations ;  and  if 
the  circumstances  warrant,  we  may  be  sure 
he  will  telegraph  his  agent  to  buy.  The 
fleld  for  the  supply  of  hard  wheat  is  limit¬ 
ed  ;  the  world  wants  it,  and  will  have  it. 
The  new-process  flour  of  Minnesota  com¬ 
mands  a  premium  in  the  chief  cities  of 
Europe,  and  the  farmers  of  Minnesota 
have  a  right  to  a  share  of  the  accruing 
proflts,  as  well  as  the  millers. 


A  LAEGE  FIELD  OF  WHEAT. 

A  correspondent  sends  to  the  Bural  New 
Yorker  the  following  account  of  a  crop 
grown  by  Martin  L.  Allen  of  Seneca  county, 
N.  Y.:  Mr.  Allen  harvested  5,628  bushels 
from  acres — a  fraction  over  40  bushels 

per  acre.  When  we  consider  that  this 
crop  was  grown  on  land  that  gave  a  large 
yield  of  hay,  wheat,  barley  and  potatoes 
in  1877 — not  an  acre  having  been  fallow,  a 
condition  that  so  many  think  essential  to 
success  in  growing  wheat — it  certainly  is  a 
very  remarkable  yield.  The  soil  is  a  friable 
loam  underlaid  by  limestone,  well  under¬ 
drained  by  nature,  and  has  been  under 
cultivation  sixty  years  or  more.  The  cul¬ 
ture  and  preparation  of  the  soil  for  this 
crop  were  thorough  and  complete,  as  will 
be  evident  to  all  from  the  results  obtained. 
.  The  varieties  grown  were  the  Michigan 
'  white  and  Clawson,  about  equal  areas  of 
each,  with  very  little,  if  any,  difference  in 
yield  per  acre,  but  the  Clawson  was  the 
whiter  and  of  more  value  for  the  New  York 
market.  The  amount  of  seed  sown  was 
one  and  a  half  bushels,  with  180  to  200 
pounds  of  phosphate  per  acre  drilled  in 
with  the  seed.  Time  of  sowing,  after  the 
middle  of  September  to  October  1. 

THE  BEOKEV  LEG  OF  A  H0E8E. 

We  extract  the  following  from  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  New  York  Farmers’  Club : 

“  G.  G.  Williams  of  New  York,  sends  a 
letter,  and  a  good  sketch  of  a  mare,  which, 
having  broken  her  hind  leg,  was  condemn¬ 
ed  to  death  by  a  veterinary  surgeon.  Mr. 
Williams,  however,  set  and  bandaged  it 
without  any  anaasthetic.  Cooling  lotions 
were  applied,  and  the  animal  slung,  so  as 
not  to  deran^  the  injured  limb.  A  band, 

Eerforated  for  the  fore  legs,  supported  the 
reast,  another  reached  all  the  way  from 
the  fore  to  the  hind  legs — each  side  having 
its  separate  pulley — from  this  latter  an¬ 
other  broad  octnd  went  around  the  rear 
of  the  animal,  these  three  bands  being 
buckled  together,  the  breast  band  having 
4al8o  a  pulley  at  each  side,  the  rear  band 
-^^t  being  for  Ufting.  On  the  wounded  leg 
was  also  a  band  at  the  hook,  about  nine 
inches  across,  and  also  attached  to  each 
side,  a  pullsy  ;  the  fracture  being  of  the 
bone  between  this  Joint  and  the  hoof.  ’The 
experiment  was  entirely  successful.” 

the  w.  h.  h.  hueeat  wagomb. 

Saturday  afternoon,  says  the  New  Haven 
"Palladium,”  a  number  of  our  citizens 
more  or  lees  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  carriages,  assembled  at  203  Chapel 
street,  where  six  varieties  of  Rev.  W.  H.  H. 
Murray’s  buckboard  wagon  were  on  ex¬ 
hibition.  Buck-board  wagons  have  long 
been  in  uSe,  but  the  Murray  wagon  has 
thta  preeminent  improvement — a  straight 
spring  forward  instead  of  the  usual  C 
springs.  The  C  springs  are  retained  be¬ 
hind,  and  there  are  side  bars,  but  the  whole 
body  is  entirely  separate  from  them.  The 


wagons,  it  is  claimed,  are  not  only  lighter, 
but  are  far  more  durable  than  any  others 
made ;  will  last  with  fair  treatment  ten  or 
flfteen  ^eara ;  they  will  be  about  half  as 
expensive  as  wagons  so  made  sell  for  now  ; 
and  will  answer  for  speeding,  light  busi¬ 
ness,  and  family  purposes.  Mr.  Murray 
says  that  in  one  of  his  150  pound  wagons 
he  can  put  three  men  weighing  200  pounds 
each,  and  allow  it  to  be  driven  over  any 
ground  at  any  rate  of  speed  without  dan¬ 
ger  of  breakage.  The  wagons  are  now 
manufactured  at  only  one  establishment 
in  Boston,  which  turns  out  about  flfteen  a 
week.  Mr.  Murray  proposes  to  establish 
another  factory  in  this  city.  It  is  propos¬ 
ed  that  100  or  150  men  shall  be  employed, 
and  that  some  of  the  wagons  for  the  Chica¬ 
go  trade  be  made  here,  and  sent  West  to 
be  painted. 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHEE. 

In  the  grain  States  an  increased  acreage 
has  been,  or  is  to  be  seeded,  and  the  in£- 
cations  are  favorable  to  crops,  gratifying 
in  quality  and  quantity.  Farmers  gener¬ 
ally  are  hopeful  of  good  returns. 

The  wine  trade  of  California  is  destined 
to  assume  enormous  proportions.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  raisin 
market  of  the  United  States  is  there.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
limes.  The  honey  product  excels  that  of 
all  other  communities,  and  is  certain  to 
control  markets  everywhere. 

For  a  good  whitewash,  slake  say  one 
peck  of  lime,  and  while  hot  and  of  the 
thickness  of  cream,  add  a  quart  of  linseed 
oil  and  a  quarter  pound  of  glue.  Let  it 
stand  a  day  before  using.  Bains  will  not 
wash  it  off,  nor  will  it  prove  such  a  nui¬ 
sance  on  interior  walls  as  common  white¬ 
wash.  It  should,  of  course,  be  thinned 
with  water  while  using,  as  ordinarily. 

If  refuse  fish  can  be  procured  cheaply 
feed  it  to  your  poultry ;  they  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  fond  of  fish,  and  a  little  given  to  them 
at  this  season  of  the  year  is  very  beneflcial. 

Facetious  Youth  (to  shop-girl) :  “  I  sup¬ 
pose  you  have  all  kinds  of  ties  here.  Miss  ?” 
Shop-girl :  “  Yes,  I  believe  we  have.  Sir. 
What  kind  would  you  like  to  see  ?”  Face¬ 
tious  Youth  (winking  to  his  sweetheart) : 
“  Could  you  supply  me  with  a  pigstye  V” 
Shop-girl :  ”  With  pleasure.  Sir.  Just  hold 
down  your  head  and  I’ll  take  your  meas¬ 
ure.” 

“Where  do  the  women’s  shoes  go  to, 
anyhow,”  exclaimed  a  vexed  father  when 
his  daughter  demanded  a  new  pair.  A 
young  hopeful  who  is  preparing  to  enter 
the  school  for  paragraphers,  answered,  “  I 
know  where  the  woman’s  who  lives  next 
door  go  to.”  “Where?”  demanded  the 
parent.  “  Her  shoes  go  to  our  old  hens, 
which  are  always  in  the  garden.”  The  boy 
was  placed  on  bread  and  water  until  the 
next  square  meal  time. 

If  horses  and  cows  are  allowed  a  large 
range  of  fertile  feed  all  at  once,  it  is  the 
nature  of  the  animal  not  to  go  quietly  to 
feeding,  but  to  run  all  over  the  enclosure, 
examine  the  boundaries,  snatch  a  mouth¬ 
ful  of  feed  now  and  then  as  they  run,  and 
Anally  come  to  the  yard  at  night  tired  and 
over  full,  having  tramped  down  much  more 
than  they  have  eaten.  Hence  small  pas¬ 
ture  flelds  are  the  best. 

Horseradish  may  be  planted  in  any  spare 
corner,  but  the  ground  should  be  dug  deep¬ 
ly,  and  the  roots  will  come  flner  if  the  sub¬ 
soil  is  well  manured.  The  crowns  should 
be  planted  flfteen  inches  deep,  and  six  inch¬ 
es  apart  every  way,  and  the  holes  fllled 
with  flne  leeif-mould,  or  the  sets  put  in  as 
the  trenching  proceeds.  Any  part  of  the 
root  will  do  as  well  as  the  crowns,  if  cut  1 
into  one-inch  pieces. 

The  upright  Piano  is  surely  supplanting 
the  square  in  this  country.  The  tone  is 
considered  superior  by  most  musicians, 
and  when  strongly  made,  so  that  it  will 
remain  well  in  tune,  it  is  superior  in  all 
other  respects.  Mr.  Geo.  Woods,  the  in¬ 
genius  Oigan  builder  of  Cambridge,  Mass., 
who  was  formerly  a  piano  maker,  has  pa¬ 
tented  a  new  frame  for  the  upright,  which 
secures  for  it  a  great  degree  of  strength 
and  solidity,  and  at  the  same  time  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  tone.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  Pianos  made  on  this  principle  will 
remain  in  tune  longer  than  the  squares, 
and  the  improvement  is  attracting  atten¬ 
tion  among  musicians. 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 

Fact*  abont  Typhoid  Fever. 

Dr.  Corbin,  one  of  the  Brooklyn  Health 
Inspectors,  has  been  investigating  100  re¬ 
ported  cases  of  typhoid  fever.  He  reports 
as  the  result  that  he  found  only  twenty- 
seven  of  the  cases  to  be  typhoid  fever,  and 
that  of  these  sixteen  were  imported,  chief¬ 
ly  from  watering-places.  Of  the  tWrteen 
local  cases,  he  believes  he  has  traced  eight 
to  milk  contained  in  cans  washed  with 
pump  water.  Of  the  seventy-one  cases 
found  not  to  be  genuine,  he  says  rheuma¬ 
tism  and  typho-malaria  were  among  the 
prevailing  diseases. 

Flannel  in  Summer  and  Winter. 

The  best  medical  authorities  say  that 
nothing  better  can  be  worn  next  the  skin 
than  a  loose  woolen  flannel  shirt.  Loose 
for  it  to  move  on  the  skin,  produce  friction, 
and  draw  the  blood  to  the  surface.  Wool 
is  better  than  cotton,  for  the  perspiration 
comes  through  the  flannel,  and  is  evapo¬ 
rated  from  the  surface,  while  the  heat  of 
the  body  dries  that  next?  the  skin.  Flannel 
is  just  as  important  in  Summer  as  in  Win¬ 
ter.  Army  statistics  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  the  soldiers  who  wore  flannel  were 
not  so  liable  to  malarial  as  well  as  lung 
diseases. 

Chanfinc  the  Clothlnf. 

Relative  to  changing  the  clothing,  it  is 
considered  hazardous  to  lessen  its  amount 
after  dressing  in  the  morning,  unless  active 
exercise  is  taken  immediately.  No  under¬ 
garments  should  be  changed  for  lighter 
ones  during  the  day,  ordinarily.  The  best, 
safest,  and  most  convenient  time  for  les¬ 
sening  the  clothing  is  in  the  morning, 
when  we  flrst  dress  for  the  day. 

The  Care  of  the  Eye*. 

In  a  book  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Angell  of 
Boston  on  the  care  of  the  eyes,  it  is  stated 
that  every  myopia,  especially  in  the  young, 
hgs  a  tendency  to  increase ;  when  &e  de¬ 
gree  becomes  ^h,  resulting  symptoms  of 
irritation  often  appear,  ana  then  there  is 
not  only  greater  or  less  visual  disability, 
but  the  sufferer  lives  constantly  threaten¬ 
ed  with  some  of  the  most  serious  acci¬ 
dents  that  can  befall  the  eye. 

The  author  gives  some  excellent  rules 
for  relieving  or  preventing  weak  sight, 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

1.  Best  the  eyes  for  a  few  minutes  when 
the  sight  becomes  in  the  lectst  painful, 
blurred,  or  indistinct 

2.  Have  sufficient  light ;  never  sit  facing 
it ;  let  it  come  from  behind  or  from  one 
side.  [The  writer  of  this  notice  considers 
too  much  light  almost  as  bad  as  too  little. 
He  strongly  recommends  a  moderate  light, 
so  that  surrounding  objects  may  not  be 
too  much  Illuminati,  and  the  wearing  of 
a  black  shade,  so  large  that  front  and  side 


light  may  not  enter  the  eyes.  With  this 
protection  the  light  may  be  safely  in  front 
— if  reading,  it  is  better  that  it  be  to  one 
side.] 

3.  Never  read  in  horse  or  steam  cars. 

4.  Never  read  when  Ijdng  down. 

5.  Do  not  read  much  during  convales¬ 
cence  from  illness. 

6.  The  general  health  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  a  good  diet,  air,  exercise,  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  a  proper  restriction  of  the  hours 
of  hard  work. 

7.  Take  plenty  of  sleep.  Retire  early, 

and  avoid  the  painful  evening  lights.  Ten 
hours’  sleep  for  delicate  eyes  is  better  than 
eight.  _  _  _ 

RECIPES. 

Bte  Bread. — Make  a  sponge  of  one  quart 
warm  water,  one  tea-cup  yeast,  thickened 
with  rye  flour  ;  put  in  warm  place  to  rise 
over  night ;  scald  one  pint  corn  meal ; 
when  cool  add  it  to  sponge,  and  add  rye 
flour  till  thick  enough  to  knead  ;  knead 
but  little,  let  rise,  mold  into  loaves,  place 
in  deep  pie-tins  or  small  pudding-pans, 
let  rise  and  bake  ;  or  thicken  the  sponge 
with  rye  flour,  and  proceed  as  above. 
Wheat  sponge  may  be  used  instead  of  rye. 

Potted  Herring. — Scrape  and  wash  a 
dozen  flsh,  lay  them  in  salt  for  three  hours. 
Take  an  earthen  jar,  and  cut  the  pieces  so 
as  to  fit  the  jar,  season  with  a  teaspoonful 
of  salt,  twenty  whole  peppers,  ten  cloves, 
two  bits  of  mace,  and  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  ground  ginger.  Put  the  flsh  in  layers, 
adding  the  salt  and  spices  on  each  layer. 
Pack  down  tightly,  then  fill  the  jar  with 
three-quarters  vinegar  and  one-quarter 
water ;  cover  the  top  with  a  stiff  crust  of 
flour  and  water.  Bake  gently  for  five 
hours.  Eat  cold. 

Apple  Snow. — Peel,  core,  and  quarter  a 
number  of  apples  ;  set  them  to  boil  with  a 
little  water,  sugar  quant,  suff.,  and  the  thin 
rind  of  a  lemon.  When  quite  done,  remove 
the  lemon  rind  ;  pass  the  apples  through  a 
hair-sieve.  Have  some  whites  of  eggs 
beaten  up  to  a  froth  ;  beat  into  them  the 
apple  puree,  a  spoonful  at  a  time,  until  the 
mixture  is  of  the  consistency  of  whipped 
cream,  and  quite  stiff.  Serve  heaped  up 
on  a  dish  garnished  with  a  sponge  or  Ge- 
noise  sippets,  or  simply  in  glasses. 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 

National  Credits. 

The  quotations  for  Government  loans  on 
the  London  market  offer  an  interesting  il¬ 
lustration  of  how  the  various  nations  of 
the  world  keep  their  promises.  The  latest 
figures  by  mail  for  a  few  of  these  “  securi¬ 
ties  ”  are : 


British  consuls . 

...3  per  cents. 

661 

French . 

....6s. 

111 

Italian . 

...6e. 

101 

United  States . 

..4t8. 

108 

Norwegian . 

..ils. 

96i 

Russian . 

..4js. 

76 

Brazilian . 

...fe. 

91J 

Danuhlan  Principalities. . 

...7s. 

101 

Japanese . 

109 

Bolivian . 

...68. 

27* 

Costa  Rica . 

...7b. 

8 

Mexican . 

...3s. 

8 

Paraguay . 

...88. 

4 

Peruvian . 

...68. 

14* 

Uruguay . 

...6s. 

23* 

Venezuela . 

...es. 

Spanish . 

...3b. 

isf 

South  America,  so  far  as  quoted,  pre¬ 
sents  an  unbroken  front  of  bankruptcy 
and  repudiation.  And  the  whole  list,  cov¬ 
ering  sixty-two  different  national  loans, 
shows  only  six  nations  whose  bonds  are  at 
par  or  above. 

The  Source  of  Diphtheritic  Poison. 

It  has  been  suggested,  and  the  idea 
seems  to  us  an  important  one,  that  the 
probable  origin  of  this  disease  is  a  primary 
one,  of  different  form  in  the  lower  animals, 
which  being  transmitted  to  man,  takes  on 
the  form  of  diphtheritic  exudation.  The 
vehicle  of  contagion  may  be  milk  ;  and  in 
one  outbreak  recently  studied  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Health  Officers,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
but  that  such  was  the  source  of  the  epi¬ 
demic. 

No  suggestion  has  been  made  as  to  what 
the  primary  disease  may  be.  What  is 
known  as  the  “  foot  and  mouth  disease  ” 
of  cows  is  undoubtedly  easily  transmissible 
to  the  human  subject ;  but  its  symptoms 
are  well  known.  We  would  suggest  that 
in  local  outbreaks  of  diphtheria,  especially 
in  country  districts,  where  the  epidemic  is 
better  defined,  physicians  should  inquire 
carefully,  not  only  into  the  milk  supply, 
the  source  of  the  water  used,  and  the 
drainage,  but  also  into  the  health  of  the 
various  domestic  animals  which  are  kept 
by  the  families  whose  members  are  attack¬ 
ed. 

Another  view  is  one,  not  long  since  quo¬ 
ted  in  this  journal,  which  attributes  the 
disease  to  the  consumption  of  starchy 
food,  in  the  form  of  the  common  white  po¬ 
tato. 

It  is  a  disease  only  moderately  contagious 
under  ordinary  circumstances  ;  and  the 
curious  spectacle  which  it  occasionally 
presents,  of  springing  up  suddenly  in  a 
locality,  becoming  epidemic,  and  raging 
for  a  time  with  the  utmost  virulence  ;  and 
at  another  time  of  clinging  with  tenacity 
to  a  particular  house  or  limited  district, 
even  to  a  particular  room,  attacking  every 
person  who  inhabits  it,  and  never  spreading 
beyond,  are  strange  and  yet  well  authenti¬ 
cated  examples  of  the  unusual  nature  of 
the  poison  we  have  to  deal  with. — Medical 
and  Surgical  Reporter. 

Lightnlngr  Condaotors. 

A  Spencerville  church  steeple  was  struck 
by  lightning  a  few  days  ago.  It  was  built 
on  the  same  plan  as  the  Methodist  Episco¬ 
pal  church  at  Prescott,  Ont.,  which  has 
thrice  suffered  from  lightning.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  Canadian  steeples  are  “  shingled  ” 
with  tin  (a  bull  which  may  be  allowed  to 
pass  the  day  after  St.  Patrick’s).  Tin  shines 
very  brightly  in  the  Sun  and  makes  a  good 
mirror  for  the  birds,  but  it  is  also  a  good 
conductor  of  electricity  and  readily  dis¬ 
charges  a  thunder  cloud.  Unless  copper 
or  some  metal  which  is  a  better  conductor 
than  tin  or  galvanized  iron  is  used  for  light¬ 
ning  rods  on  church  steeples  covered  with 
these  metals,  the  good  Christians  who  build 
them  must  not  be  surprised  if  their  stee¬ 
ples  suffer.  The  electric  fluid  glides  along 
the  metal  as  if  it  was  greased,  but  when 
this  easy  route  ends  in  wood  or  some  other 
non-oonductor,  then  comes  the  rub  and  dis¬ 
turbance.  The  reason  why  lightning  in¬ 
jures  so  many  churches  and  so  few  other 
buildings,  is  because  less  common  sense  is 
displayed  in  building  churches  than  in  any 
other  class  of  building).  The  edifice  with 
the  highest  steeple  (the  surest  tap  for  a 
thunder  cloud,)  is  supposed  to  be  the  dos- 
est  in  its  relations  to  me  other  world. 


le  other  world. 


XiomlBoiu  Clock -Dial*. 

Professor  Morton,  of  the  Stevens  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Technology,  has  recently  anal3?zed 
the  substance  with  which  the  dials  of 
“self-luminous  docks”  are  coated,  and 
found  it  to  consist  of  nothing  but  sulphide 
of  caldum,  attached  by  means  of  some 
resinous  medium  like  varnish.  'This  sub¬ 
stance  is  a  phosphorescent  one,  absorbing 
light  from  the  sun  or  artificial  light,  and 
giving  it  out  in  the  dark.  The  substance, 
as  prepared  for  the  clock-dials,  has  shown 
an  intensity  of  the  phosphorescent  quality 
never  before  equalled.  One  of  the  dials 


was  still  visible  in  total  darkness  after  i 
having  been  shut  up  in  a  box  for  five  days.  1 
Professor  Morton  suggests  that  if  further  ’ 
advances  should  be  made  in  this  direction,  i 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  some  wonderful  re  1 
suits,  before  which  even  Mr.  Edison’s  new  .] 
electric-burner  would  fade  into  insignifi¬ 
cance.  Thus,  if  our  walls  were  painted  . 
with  such  a  substance,  they  would  absorb  . 
light  enough  during  the  day  to  continue  ] 
luminous  all  mght,  and  thus  render  all  ' 
sources  of  artificial  light  useless.  The  . 
coloring  of  houses  on  the  outside  with  a  , 
like  material  would  also  obviate  need  of 
all  street  lamps.  J 

Complaints  Against  American  Petrolenm.  ] 

A  dispatch  has  been  received  by  theDe-  ( 
partment  of  State  at  Washington  from  i 
James  R  Weaver,  United  States  Consul  at  : 
Antwerp,  (»lling  attention  to  the  serious  i 
and  growing  dissatisfaction  now  felt  in  i 
Europe  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  refin-  i 
ed  petroleum  imported  of  late  from  this 
country,  and  expressing  fears  that  unless 
some  satisfactory  explanation  thereof  can 
be  given,  the  Government  of  Belgium  will 
be  called  upon  to  restrict  the  importation 
of  refined  oil  by  the  imposition  of  a  heavy 
duty,  or  prohibit  it  altogether,  unless  it 
comes  up  to  a  high  fixed  standard.  Either 
of  these  regulations  would  be  disastrous 
to  the  American  petroleum  trade.  An  ex¬ 
pert,  sent  to  Europe  by  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  American  oil-reiiniug  companies  to 
investigate  the  complaints,  says  that  the 
trouble  does  not  arise  from  imperfect  re¬ 
finement  of  the  oil,  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  oil  now  obtained,  particularly  in  the 
Bradford  district,  differs  materially  in  its 
characteristics  from  that  heretofore  ex¬ 
ported,  especially  in  specific  gravity,  and 
requires  different  wicks  and  burners.  He 
affirms  that  the  oil  now  produced  is  more 
liable  to  explosion  than  the  earlier  quality, 
and  that  it  cannot  be  improved  by  more 
thorough  refinement  without  great  addi¬ 
tional  cost.  The  whole  question  is  about 
to  receive  special  attention  at  Bremen. 

American  China. 

A  new  American  manufacture  is  spring¬ 
ing  up.  For  many  y^rs  the  French  mar¬ 
ket  has  held  control  over  the  China  trade 
of  New  York,  and  having  no  rivals  the 
importers  were  enabled  to  charge  the  re¬ 
tailers  double  the  price  of  the  goods  in 
Paris.  This  fact  has  induced  some  of  the 
large  potteries  having  offices  in  this  city 
to  attempt  the  making  of  a  chinaware 
equal  to  that  of  France,  and  after  a  num¬ 
ber  of  trials  they  have  succeeded  in  repro¬ 
ducing  it.  It  is  said  that  the  American 
China,  for  transparency  and  finish,  ap¬ 
pears  equal  to  the  French.  This  China 
can  be  sold  to  the  retailer  at  such  a  price 
as  will  enable  him  to  sell  the  goods  to  his 
customers  quite  as  cheaply  as  the  import¬ 
ers  now  charge  the  retailers ;  thus  giving 
the  actual  consumer  the  advantage  of 
from  25  to  33  per  cent,  discount. 

Millstones  Made  of  Glass. 

The  Manufacturer  and  Builder  calls  the 
attention  of  manufacturers  who  can  cast 
heavy  pieces  of  glass,  and  also  of  millers, 
to  a  recent  Gorman  discovery,  that  the  fin¬ 
est  flour  is  produced  by  those  millstones 
which  have  the  most  glassy  texture  and 
composition,  and  the  consequent  discov¬ 
ery  that  pieces  of  glass  combined  in  the 
same  way  as  the  French  burr  and  similar¬ 
ly  grooved  on  their  surfaces,  will  grind 
better  than  the  burr  millstones.  The  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  discovery  has  been  the 
invention  of  the  glass  millstones  now  made 
by  Messrs.  Thom,  and  used  in  Germany 
and  in  Borkendorf  with  great  satisfaction, 
as  it  is  found  that  they  grind  more  easily 
and  do  not  heat  the  flour  as  much  as  is 
the  case  with  the  French  burr  stone.  In 
grinding^rist,  they  run  perfectly  cold. 

In  order  to  make  such  stones,  blocks  of 
glass  of  from  six  to  twelve  inches  wide  are 
cast  in  a  shape  similar  to  the  French  burrs, 
but  more  regular  and  uniform.  They  are 
connected  with  cement  in  the  same  way, 
and  dressed  and  furrow-cut  with  picks  and 
pointed  hammers ;  but  we  believe  that  dia¬ 
mond-dressing  machines  might  be  profita¬ 
bly  applied.  It  is  said  that  these  mill¬ 
stones,  made  of  lumps  of  hard  glass,  do 
not  wear  away  faster  than  the  burr  stones. 
Stones  of  four  and  a  half  feet  in  diameter, 
driven  by  six-horse  power,  ground  two 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  flour  per 
hour,  and  did  it  while  remaining  cold.  The 
grist  is  drier,  looser,  and  the  hull  more 
thoroughly  separated  from  the  kernel  than 
is  the  case  with  other  stones. 

If  all  this  turns  out  to  be  correct,  it  is  a 
valuable  discovery,  especially  when  we 
consider  the  expensiveness  of  good  blocks 
of  burr. 

FOREIGN. 

Foreign  MiSRiong. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Gring  and  wife,  expect  to  saii 
from  San  Francisco  for  Japan,  about  the 
flrst  of  May,  to  engage  in  missionary  work. 
A  farewell  service  in  Reading,  Pa.,  was 
closed  with  prayer  in  the  German  language 
by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Gring,  the  father  of  the 
missionary.  Thus  the  work  of  Foreign 
Missions  is  fairly  inaugurated  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  branch  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
America. 

African  Exploration. 

Pinto,  the  Portuguese  explorer,  tele¬ 
graphs  :  In  concluding  my  journey  across 
Africa,  I  struggled  with  hunger,  thirst,  na¬ 
tives,  flood  and  drought.  I  have  saved  all 
my  papers,  twenty  geographical  charts, 
many  topographical  maps,  three  volumes 
of  notes  of  meteorological  studies,  draw¬ 
ings  and  a  diary  of  complete  explorations 
of  the  upper  Zambezi  with  its  seventy-two 
cataracts. 

The  Mutineerft’  Home. 

Pitcairn  Island,  the  home  of  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Bounty  mutineers,  is  about 
three  miles  long  by  two  wide,  and  very 
mountainous,  being  about  1,200  feet  high 
in  some  parts.  The  cocoanut,  breadfruit, 
pineapple,  and  many  other  fruits  grow 
there  in  great  abundance,  especially  or¬ 
anges,  lemons,  and  citrons.  There  were, 
three  years  ago,  seventy-three  inhabitants 
all  told — men,  women,  and  children — some 
being  very  handsome,  the  women  having 
beautiful  hair,  and  allowing  for  the  hot 
sun,  have  fairer  skins  than  would  be  sup¬ 
posed,  being  hardly  darker  than  Euro¬ 
peans.  They  depend  on  passing  vessels 
for  all  their  clothes  and  agricultural  imple¬ 
ments,  etc.;  always  going  barefoot,  except 
on  Sundays,  when  some  few  of  them  wear 
boots.  They  grow  sweet  potatoes,  yams, 
cotton,  arrowroot,  and  Indian  com,  which 
they  give  in  exc^nge  for  clothes.  The 
chief  person  in  the  island  is  Simon  Young, 
grancuon  of  Midshipman  Young.  He  of¬ 
ficiates  in  church  on  Sunday,  also  at  the 
day  and  Sunday-schools.  They  use  the 
Church  of  England  service,  and  generally 
read  a  sermon  from  the  ‘  Sunday  at  Home,’ 
of  which  they  have  some  volumes.  All 
have  a  fine  ear  for  music,  and  sing  mbst 
beautifully.  When  anything  has  to  be  de¬ 
cided  they  call  a  general  meeting  and  go 
by  the  majority  of  votes.  The  oldest  per¬ 
son  on  the  island  is  a  stepdaughter  of  John 
Adams.  She  is  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
and  a  hale  old  woman.  They  still  have  a 
cannon,  which  belonged  to  the  Bounty, 


and  a  carpenter’s  vise.  Consumption  is 
the  only  disease  known  among  them. 
There  is  a  great  scarcity  of  water,  which, 
they  fear,  will  eventually  force  them  to 
leave  the  island. 

The  Grand  Canal  of  China. 

Forsix  oreight  hundred  years  the  Grand 
Canal,  crossing  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
China,  from  Peking,  in  the  north,  to  Hang¬ 
chow,  in  the  south,  has  been  the  chief  line 
of  communication  and  commerce  between 
the  capital  and  southern  portions  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  The  canal  proper  is 
more  than  six  hundred  miles  long,  and 
with  its  branches,  is  said  to  supply  2,000 
miles  of  water-way,  and  the  means  for  irri¬ 
gating  and  reclaiming  many  thousand 
square  miles  of  thickly  peopled  country. 
During  recent  years,  however,  the  vast 
sums  appropriated  for  the  management 
and  repair  of  the  Grand  Canal  have  been 
so  largely  absorbed  by  dishonest  officials 
that  the  canal  has  become  practically  un¬ 
fit  for  commerce  in  many  parts,  while  the 
estimated  cost  of  putting  it  in  good  condi¬ 
tion  is  so  helplessly  beyond  the  capacity  of 
an  empire  impoverished  by  war,  famine 
and  official  rapacity,  that  the  Imperial 
government  are  seriously  considering  the 
propriety  of  abandoning  the  canal  entirely. 


THE  SENTIMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

The  following  touching  incident,  which, 
if  it  had  happened  in  ancient  Rome,  would 
have  been  classic,  is  reported  in  the  papers 
as  having  occurred  a  few  days  ago  in  the 
police  court  of  Cleveland,  Ohio :  “  A  son 
of  Judge  Tilden,  a  widely-known  and  high¬ 
ly-respected  lawyer,  was  arraigned  on  a 
charge  of  petty  larceny.  His  venerable 
father,  who  has  been  the  honored  Judge 
of  the  county  for  twenty-four  years,  ap¬ 
peared  and  asked  that  he  might  prosecute 
his  own  son,  as  a  matter  of  duty  owing  to 
himself  and  the  State.  He  then  conducted 
the  examination,  and  at  the  close  said  he 
was  satisfied  beyond  a  doubt  that  his  son 
was  guilty  ;  and  when  he  referred  to  the 
sad  spectjEicle  of  a  father  prosecuting  his 
own  son,  he  burst  into  tears,  while  his  pow¬ 
erful  frame  shook  with  the  violence  of  his 
grief.”  Did  justice  make  this  Judge  a 
stern,  severe,  exacting  father?  There  are 
those  who  conceive  that  the  Divine  Fa¬ 
therhood  is  all  tenderness  —  so  full  of 
mercy  as  to  leave  justice  lax  and  inop¬ 
erative.  But  who  will  say  that  this  inci¬ 
dent  does  not  beautifully  illustrate  the  Fa¬ 
therhood  of  Him  in  whom  the  offices  of 
Father  and  Lawgiver  are  united  ? 

49- READER!  BEFORE  BUTINO  A 

PIANO  or  ORGAN 


Do  not  (all  to  Rend  tor  my  late»i.  :^o-page  Illustrated 
Newspaper  with  much  valuable  Intormatlon  Free. 
New  Pianos,  SISS,  SISS,  and  upwards.  New 
Organs,  805  to  8440.  Be  Snre  to  write  me  before 
buying  elsewhere.  Beware  of  Imitators.  Address 
DANIEL.  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  N.  J. 


COOLEY  CREAMER 

““odee  large  and  small 
>r  setting  mHk. 

]uires  no  milk  room, 
tires  capacity  lor  one 
g  only. 

ire  air,  dust  or  filea 
reach  milk  set  In  It. 
ikes  more  butter,  be¬ 
lt  raises  all  of  the 
.  and  the  quantity  is 
lessoned  by  unfavor 
sather.  It  makes  bet¬ 
ter.  It  requires  lees 

_  It  Is  cheaper. 

Butter  made  by  this  process  took  the  Hioiun 
Award  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair— and 
brings  the  highest  price  in  all  the  great  markets. 
Send  stamp  for  the  Dairtkan  to 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

ing,  we  will  sell  our  entire  stock  of  Hnnday* 
School  Alnsic  Books  at  the  following  prices  i— 
80NGS0F  GRACE  AND  GLORY,  Boards  $15 
per  lOO.  ECHOES  FROM  ZION,  Boards  810. 
SABBATH-SCHOOL  BELL,DIADE.M,IIEAV- 
ENLYECHOES,  CHKLSTIAN  MELODIST, and 
CHORAL  H.tRP,  Paper,  S4..  Boards,  $G.RI> 
VIVAL  HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOK,  Paper  $2  , 
Boards,  84.  DAY  SCHOOL  BELL,  Paper  $6., 
Boards  8 10.  Postage— Paper,  2e.,  Boards  4c. 
Sheet  M'ieIc  at  let.  per  page.  ORGANS  for 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS  $35  and  840, 5 Stops  $46, 

7  do  $50, 0  do  $55  A  ^$60,  1 1  do  $05, 12  do 
870, 13  do  SSOjCoKh.  AV<  used  aytar,  as  good  as  new. 
PI  AN  OS  at  prices  equally  low.  Warranted  O 
years.  Send  for  CATALOGUES.  HORACE 
WATERS  &  SONS,  40  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y 


4J.  &  R.  LAMB, 

_  59  Carmine  Street,  New  Yorli. 

6th  Ave.  cars  pass  the  door. 


MEMORIAL  TABLETS  a  Specialty. 


Recently  Trinity  Church,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

8t.  Stephen’s  Church,  Providence,  B.  1. 
Executed  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn, 
for  St.  Thomas  Church,  New  York. 


FOR  THE  TIMES! 

ZULU  LAND; 

OR, 

LIFE  AMOHB  THE  ZEE-KAFIBS. 

With  Maps  and  IlluBtrations. 


Rev.  LOUIS  GROUT. 

Large  13mo.  Price,  $1.5 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION, 
1334  Chestnut  St,  Philadelphia. 


Drawings,  Photographs  and  EsUmates 
sent,  on  application,  by  mall. 

FURNITCRR  AND  WOOD  WORK. . . .  lOe 

Ill.  Catalogues.  ‘  hetal  and  stone  work . lOe 

BANNERS  AND  DEOOBATIONB . lOo 


Best  Sewing  Machine  in  the  Worid. 

Besatifnl,  Swift, 

Durable,  Simple, 

Strong,  ^JLhOMeVk^  Ugbt, 

AUTOHATIG 

NOISELESS  SEWING  MACHINE. 

The  great  popularity  of  this  machine  has  induced 
dealers  in  common  tension  machines  to  claim  automatic 
and  other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us.  Examine 
and  iudge  for  yourself  before  purchasing. 

IW.  AGH  1  Every  yenulne  neeflle  In  that  ttomperi.  Buy 
Pet.  Man  19  IMl.  I  other.  Needles,  *c. ,  eent  by  mAlI. 

^nd  for  Illustrated  Leaflet  and  Descriptive  Circular. 
WUXCOX  A  GIBBS  8.  M.  CO.* 

(Cor,  Bond  St.)  658  Broadway,  New  York. 

Sawing  off  a  Log. 


RICH  GUT  &  PLAIN  GLASS  WARE. 

Limogea,  Longwy,  and  Qlen  Faience ;  Dresden,  Wor¬ 
cester,  French,  Saxony,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  Porce¬ 
lain;  Copenhagen  Terra  Cotta,  Cloisonne  Plaoques, 

'  dinner,  tea,  and  TOILET  SETS. 

Manufactured  by  HAVILAND,  HINTON,  COPELAND, 
WEDOEWOOD,  and  others. 

FANCY  GOODS. 

BRONZES,  CLOCK  SETS,  PARIAN  MARBLE,  SCON¬ 
CES,  FOLDING  MIRRORS,  PLATED  WARE,  CUT¬ 
LERY,  &C. 

LOW  PRICES. 

RUFUS  M.  BRUNDI6E,  880  &  882  Broadway, 

Opposite  Arnold,  Constable  k  Oo. 


This  SAW  MACHINE  1.  a  wonderfal  in¬ 
vention.  The  weight  of  the  man  who  is 
sawing  does  half  of  the  work.  It  saws  logs 
of  any  size,  and  will  saw  off  a  2  foot  log  In 
2  minutes.  Circulars  free.  Address,  Wm. 
GILES,  696  W.  6th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

nROCHESTER^^ 


C  O  M  M  E  R  C  I  A  I- 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERT  SATDBDAT. 

From  Piers  30  and  31,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  800,  870,  880  ;  Excursion,  8130toS140. 
Second  Cabin,  840.  Steerage,  838. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERT  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  855  and  8B5.  Excursion,  8100  and  8130. 
Steerage,  838.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Drafts  issued  for  any  (mount  at  Current  Nodes. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green. 


VJiNURSERIESkZ# 

Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  and  Plants,  per  doaen,  100, 
and  1000.  FINE  ROSES  a  specialty.  New  Spring 
Price-List  now  ready,  and  sent  free  to  all  applicants. 
Ornamental  Catalogue  (illustrated),  lOc.  ^rult 
Catalogue,  6c.  Both  free  to  customers.  Fine,  thrifty 
stock  and  low  prices.  W.  8.  LITTLE,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WARNER  BRO’S  CORSETS 

Be«vivedtbeHicheittll«dft>«ttbcre«eDt 

PARIS  EXPOSITION, 
over  oil  American  competitora.  ^hietr 

flexible  hip  corset, 

(120  bone«)  flta  vitb  perfect  eats,  and 
njnfPH^E  net  to  break  d- «o  overtbe 

Millfll ! I*rieo  by  mail, 

THE  HEALTH  CORSET 
Ml  H // /  ///  madewllb  the  Tampico  Uaat,whlcb 

Ml!  II  |ll2S^^i*ioflnndnfxibIeaMeoDtaiovDobcaeii. 
\ulH  11  by  mail,  9I.&O.  MarUaf  CorMis, 

For  Sale  by  leading  Merchant, 

WARNER  BRO’S,  351  Broadwaj(.  N.  Y. 


siliisr 

A  Special  Offer  to  the  Beaden 
of  thli  Paper. 

The  Illnstrated 

^IGTIONAR  jT 

Containing  nearly  29,500  worda. 

Orthography,  Pronanciatlon  and  DeZa* 
Ations,  according  to  the  beat  Engllok 
and  American  Leztcogmphor^ 
Very  handwmely  bonnd  in  Cloth  and  ilhu- 
tratedwitb  J9Jf  EnffrasHnga,  sent  /V-eo 


PERFECTED 


COLOR 


chargea.  Address  C.  K.  H  XT  N"  T, 
Rockland,  -Mass.,  dealer  In  hooka,  blblea, 
Ac.  :  :  This  great  offer  Is  good  form 
days  only,  and  is  made  solely  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  introduction.  But  two  dictionaries 
will  be  sent  to  one  address.  This  appears 
but  onee.  Order  Now.  Sand  attrer.  oar- 
rency  or  atampo. 


JCANS^ 

FREE  HOMES 


For  Coughs,  Colds,  Bronchitis,  etc.,  use  — 


KEATI  NC’S 

1:1:— 

LOZENGES 


tested  for  over  50  years.  Relief  speedy  and  cer¬ 
tain.  Sold  by  all  druggists.  Price  50  cents. 


E 


^[Ml^BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

M ^  Bells  of  Puro  Copper  nM  Tio  for  ChnrolM^ 
m  V.Vhools,  Firo  AUrms,  Forms,  eto*  FUIaLY 

WAREAKTXD.  Cstsl^ue  M*iit  Free. 

VANDUZEN  A  Tl^,  Cineionafi,  0. 


Mason  &  Hamlin  Cabinet  Organs, 

DanemstreUed  best  by  HIGHX8T  HONORS  AT  ALL 
WORLD’S  XXPOSITION8  for  TWELVE  YEARS;  via; 
atPASIB,  1867;  ViKMIfA,  1873;  BANTIAOO,  1876:  PHILA- 
DKDPHIA,  1876:  TWO  HIOHK8T  MKDAL8  at  PAK18, 1878; 
and  OSAND  SWKD18B  Gold  Mkdad,  1878.  Only  Amer¬ 
ican  Organs  ever  awarded  highest  honors  at  any.  Sold 
tor  cash  or  Instalments.  Iixubtbatkd  Oataloovb 
with  new  styles  and  prloea,free.  MASON  k  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  OO.,  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  or  CHICAGO. 


vr  ■  A  —Ctaoloeet  in  the  world— Importers’ prices 
I  IzHV  —Largest  Company  in  America  — staple 
I  LflVI  article— pleases  everybody— Trade  con¬ 
tinually  increasing— Agents  wanted  everywhere — best 
inducements— don’t  waste  time — sand  for  Circular. 
BOB’T  WELLS,  48  Vosey  St.,  N.  T.  P.  O.  Box  1887. 


HEHEEirS  BELLS. 

The  gennln''  ’Troy  Church  Bells,  known  to  the  pub* 
He  since  18‘M,  wbleb  have  acquired  a  sale  exeeedtM 
that  of  all  otners.  Catalogues  tree.  No  ageneiaa.  F.  O. 
address  dtiior  ’Troy,  or  west  Troy,  N.  T. 

Mk.'NEELT  *  OOMPAJVH. 


HEREELT  &  KUHBERLT 

BELIe  FOUNBEBS,  TBOT,  N. 
Mahdtactdbk  a  stmaioB  ODAt-m  or  Biug. 
Special  attention  given  to  CHURCH  BBIX8. 
aa-  lU  istrated  Catalogue  Mnt  free 
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THE  BBOOKLTIf  IKYESTIGATION. 

The  trial  of  Dr.  Talmage,  on  the  charge  of 
» falsehood  and  deceit,"  was  b^un  at  the 
Second  church,  Brooklyn,  (formerly  Dr. 
Spencer’s,)  March  24th.  The  front  central 
pews  of  Uie  large  but  unostentatious  audi- 
enoe-room  were  occupied  by  the  members  of 
Presbytery,  and  the  remainder  of  the  house 
was  packed  with  those  interested  or  curious 
touching  the  proceedings.  Of  ooimsel.  Dr. 
8.  T.  Spear,  whose  lawyer-like  ability  has 
long  been  conspicuous,  and  Bev.  £.  F.  Mil¬ 
lard,  acted  for  Dr.  Talmage ;  and  the  Bevs. 
Arthur  Grosby  and  O.  D.  McCuUagh  for  Pres¬ 
bytery.  Dr.  James  M.  Ludlow  presides  as 
moderator. 

As  preliminary  to  proceedings,  the  follow¬ 
ing  was  read  by  the  clerk : 

SpeolSoaUon  1.  In  that  he  acted  deoeitfnlljr  and 
made  etatemente  which  he  knew  to  be  talee.  In  the 
matter  of  hie  withdrawal  from  the  editorship  of  the 
Christian  at  Work,  In  the  month  of  October,  1878. 

Specification  3.  In  that  at  yarlous  tlmee  be  publish¬ 
ed,  or  allowed  to  be  published  by  those  closely  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him,  without  contradlctlns  them,  state¬ 
ments  which  he  knew  to  be  false  or  calculated  to  glTe 
a  false  Impression  In  defence  of  bis  action  and  state¬ 
ments  referred  to  In  the  first  specification. 

SpecificaUon  8.  In  that  he  repeatedly  made  public 
declaration,  in  yarlous  and  emphatic  forms  of  speech 
from  his  pulpit,  that  the  church  of  which  he  was  pas¬ 
tor  was  a  free  church,  and  that  the  sittings  were  as¬ 
signed  without  reference  to  the  dollar  question,  al¬ 
though  he  knew  such  declaration  to  be  false. 

BpeclfloaUon  4.  In  that  In  the  matter  of  18T8-7  he 
falsely  accused  J.  W.  Hathaway  of  dishonest  practices 
and  afterward  denied  that  he  had  done  so. 

Specification  6.  In  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1878  he  endeayored  to  obtain  false  subecilptions  to¬ 
ward  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  the  church,  to  be  de- 
eelttnllT  used  for  the  purpose  of  Inducing  others  to 
subscribe. 

Speolfication  6.  In  that  In  the  year  1878  he  acted  and 
spoke  deoeitfnlly  In  reference  to  the  matter  of  the 
re&ngagement  of  the  organist  of  the  Tabernacle  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church. 

Specification  7.  In  that  he  publicly  declared  on  Sun¬ 
day,  Feb.  3, 1879,  that  all  the  newspapers  said  he  was 
to  be  arraigned  lor  heterodoxy,  and  used  other  ex¬ 
pressions  calculated  to  giye  the  impression  that  he 
expected  to  be  arraigned  on  that  charge,  although  he 
knew  that  he  would  be  arraigned.  If  at  all,  on  the 
'  eharge  of  falsehood,  thereby  deoelylng  the  people. 

In  rebuttal  of  these  several  speciflcations, 
Mr.  Millard,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Talmage,  made, 
first,  a  general  denial  of  each  and  all,  and 
then  called  in  question  the  jurisdiction  of 
Presbytery,  because  of  the  limitation  of  time 
laid  down  in  the  Book,  covering  such  specifi¬ 
cations  as  Nos.  1,  2,  and  4.  The  reply  con¬ 
cluded  by  asserting  that  some  of  the  charges 
wore  trivial  and  impossible  of  proof,  and  that 
the  whole  was  an  infiiction  of  injustice  upon 
the  accused.  “Imputing  no  malice  or  evil 
intent  to  the  Presbytery,  or  to  any  of  its 
members,”  Dr.  Talmage  yet  set  forth  that  he 
regards  these  charges  in  their  consequences 
“as  a  grave  wrong  to  him  as  a  member  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  as  at  least  a  temporary 
obstacle  to  bis  usefulness  as  a  minister  of 
Ohrlst,  and  pastor  of  one  of  the  churches  un¬ 
der  the  care  of  the  Presbytery.” 

Dr.  Spear  moved  for  separate  rulings  on 
specifications  1.  2,  and  4,  for  the  reasons  that 
the  first  fixed  the  date  of  the  commission  in 
October,  1876 ;  that  specification  2  was  of  no 
slgBifioanoe  except  by  reason  of  its  assumed 
relation  to  the  first;  that  No.  4  bore  the  date 
of  1876-1877 ;  and  that  the  three  were  exclud¬ 
ed  by  the  limitation  of  time  set  forth  in  the 
Book,  which  declared  that  trials  upon  charges 
of  scandal  must  take  place  within  a  year  of 
the  date  of  commission.  He  therefore  asked 
that  these  several  specifications  be  erased. 
The  motion  having  been  decided  admissible 
(seventeen  to  sixteen),  the  Bev.  Arthur  Cros¬ 
by  argued  that  the  specifications  could  not  be 
set  aside.  The  objection  of  limitation  could 
not  lie  against  the  first  specification,  because 
although  the  acts  are  more  than  one  year  old, 
and  beyond  the  statute  of  limitation,  yet  they 
have  become  fiagrant  recently,  and  therefore 
press  upon  the  notice  of  Presbytery, 

The  Moderator  ruled  the  erasure  of  the 
severed  specifications,  on  the  ground  of  lim¬ 
itation,  giving  it  as  his  view,  also,  that  the 
waiver  of  the  accused  to  all  objection  to  tech¬ 
nicalities  cannot  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  court  to  an  inquiry  forbidden  by  law. 
The  court  itself  cannot  waive  its  own  law. 
When  they  stepped  outside  of  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  they  gave  the  accused  man  a  basis  for 
an  appeal  to  a  higher  court,  and  it  was  desir¬ 
able  to  have  the  matter  settled  in  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bresbytery. 

Pf.  Talmage  was  hereupon  recognized,  and 
in  the  course  of  a  short  speech  expressly  de¬ 
manded  “an  inquiiy-  into  all  the  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  the  matters  contained  in  them.” 
He  is  reported  as  saying  further:  “There  is 
another  court  in  which  1  am  interested.  It  is 
the  court  of  public  opinion.  No  man  can  be 
indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  the  world  if  he 
has  any  hope  of  usefulness.  The  jury  is  im¬ 
panelled,  and  I  want  all  the  facts  to  come  out 
before  them.  I’ll  have  the  facts  come  out  ei- 
ttior  through  the  Brooklyn  Presbytery  or  the 
Kings  County  Grand  Jurj-.  I  want  somehow 
to  have  this  first  specification  put  in  shape 
until  I  can  blow  it  to  atoms.  I  did  no  wrong. 
I  made  no  mistake.  I  simply  took  the  pre¬ 
caution  that  every  man  would  avail  himself 
of.” 

The  Moderator’s  ruling  being  stoutly  called 
in  question,  he  finally  withdrew  his  decision, 
and  after  not  a  little  discussion,  the  vote  was 
taken  on  Dr,  Spear’s  motion.  The  Presbytery 
refused  by  11  to  29  to  strike  out  the  firstspec- 
ifioation ;  by  11  to  23  to  strike  out  the  second 
specification ;  and  by  13  to  27  to  strike  out  the 
f.turth  specification.  These  specifications 
were  accordingly  left  intact.  Several  mem- 
beta  in  voting  to  have  them  remain,  said  that 
they  did  so  at  Dr.  Talmage’s  request.  This 
concluded  the  day. 

In  beginning  on  Tuesday,  Dr.  Spear  wished 
first  to  have  the  specifications  taken  up  one 
by  one  in  their  order,  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  to  be  exhausted  first!  and  then 
the  witnesses  for  the  defence  to  be  hoard,  on 
eaeh  ^;>ecifioation.  Mr.  Crosby  declined  to 
make  such  an  arrangement,  saying  that  many 
of  the  witnesses  would  be  unable  to  attend 
during  the  entire  trial  without  great  incon¬ 
venience.  Dr.  Spear  then  put  his  offer  in  the 
fora  of  a  motion.  Mr.  McCullagh  opposed 
the  motion,  and  Mr.  Millard  spoke  in  its  fa¬ 
vor,  objecting  to  the  wrong  to  Dr.  Talmage 
of  letting  the  testimony  for  the  prosecution 
go  oat  before  the  public  and  stand  there  for 
weeks  before  he  has  a  chance  to  reply. 

This  dlsctisslon  ended,  Mr.  Crosby  made 
the  formal  opening  address  of  the  prosecu¬ 
tion,  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  tiie  several 
spedfloations.  At  the  conclusion  the  first 
witness  was  called.  Having  been  sworn, 
Bobert  W’augh  testified  that  he  was  assistant 
ibreman  in  The  Christian  at  Worii  offlee,  and 
there  on  the  evening  of  Oct.  9th.  1876.  He 
was  asked  by  the  foreman,  Mr.  Cobb,  to  re¬ 
main  ia  the  offloe  after  the  forms  had  gone 
to  press;  saw  Dr.  Talmage  come  in,  about  7 
o’oloek,  and  enter  the  proof-room ;  the  fore¬ 
man  followed  him ;  afterward  the  valedictory 
of  Dr.  Talmage,  “  Good-bye,  Old  Friends,” 
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was  ordered  to  be  sot,  and  witness,  by  order 
of  the  foreman,  took  out  an  editorial  from 
the  form  and  inserted  the  valedictory  in  its 
place.  The  witness  also  put  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  forms,  of  The  Advance.  Counsel 
for  the  defence  insisted  that  before  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  could  be  put  in  evidence  it  must 
be  proved  that  it  originated  or  was  in  some 
way  authorized  by  Dr.  Talmage.  A  copy  of 
the  issue  of  The  Christian  at  W«k  for  Oct. 
12,  1876,  having  been  marked  and  put  in  evi¬ 
dence,  Dr.  Spear  cross-examined  the  witness. 

The  second  witness  was  Mr.  E.  Bemington, 
former  chief  owner  of  The  Christian  at  Work. 
He  became  such  by  subscribing  $1,900  to  as¬ 
sist  Mr.  Adams,  its  publisher,  and  subsequent¬ 
ly  $10,000  more.  Mr.  Talmage  was  the  editor- 
in-chief  between  the  years  1873  and  1876.  In 
1874  the  company  was  reorganized,  and  Mr. 
Bemington  added  $10,000,  and  afterward  in¬ 
creased  his  interest  to  $30,000  in  stock,  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  controlling  interest.  His  relations 
were  pleasant  with  Dr.  Talmage  to  the  time 
of  his  leaving  the  paper.  The  witness  said : 

“  Dr.  Talmage  never  made  any  complaints 
to  me,  but  accepted  iny  suggestions,  except 
in  one  case,  with  reference  to  a  modification 
of  the  editorial  management;  he  did  not 
concur  in  this ;  I  suggested  that,  in  view  of 
its  non-denominational  character,  the  paper 
should  have  editorial  assistants,  representing 
the  different  denominations.  [Two  letters 
from  Dr.  Talmage  to  the  witness  were  here 
put  in  evidence.  They  related  principally  to 
the  business  management  of  the  paper,  urged 
the  appointment  of  Major  Corwin  as  publish¬ 
er,  advocated  a  reduction  of  clerks’  salaries, 
and  spoke  in  uncomplimentary  terms  of  the 
managers  of  one  or  two  rival  religious  pa¬ 
pers.]  Dr.  Talmage  offered  to  serve  the  pa¬ 
per  for  nothing  for  a  year  if  Mr.  Corwin,  as 
its  publisher,  did  not  make  the  paper  a  suc¬ 
cess  ;  the  condition  was  fulfilled,  for  Mr.  Cor¬ 
win’s  management  of  the  paper  was  not  a  suc¬ 
cess.  On  the  13th  of  October,  1876, 1  address¬ 
ed  a  note  to  Dr.  Talmage — at  least  it  was  about 
that  time,  about  the  time  of  his  withdrawal 
from  The  Christian  at  Work.  Not  receiving  a 
reply,  a  copy  of  this  letter  was  published  in 
The  World.”  [The  paper  was  offered  in  evi¬ 
dence,  but  not  admitted.]  The  witness  further 
testified  as  to  his  relations  with  Dr.  Talmage, 
and  Presbytery  adjourned. 

The  third  day  showed  little  progress.  The 
direct  examination  was  frequently  interrupt¬ 
ed  by  the  defendant’s  counsel,  who  interposed 
objection  after  objection.  Mr.  Grosby  con¬ 
tended  that  such  a  trial  could  not  be  conduct¬ 
ed  on  a  strictly  legal  basis,  and  promised  to 
allow  the  largest  liberty  to  the  other  side  if 
the  same  favor  was  accorded.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  serve  to  lessen  the  number  of 
interruptions.  The  prosecution  desired  to 
Introduce  interviews  with  Mr.  Talmage,  pub¬ 
lished  in  various  papers  soon  after  the  latter's 
withdrawal  from  The  Christian  at  Work,  in 
which  Mr.  Talmage  was  reported  as  making 
statements  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
Mr.  Bemington  and  others.  Dr.  Spear  spoke 
at  length  in  opposition  to  the  admission  of 
such  evidence.  If  such  hearsay  testimony 
was  allowed,  he  said,  the  Presbytery  would 
become  a  byeword.  In  replying,  Mr.  Crosby 
intimated  that  Dr.  Spear  had  been  “  coached  ” 
in  regard  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  with  a  sig¬ 
nificant  glance  in  the  direction  of  United 
States  District-Attorney  Tenney.  The  Mod¬ 
erator  decided  to  exclude  the  evidence,  and 
Mr.  Crosby  appealed  from  the  decision .  M uch 
interest  was  manifested  during  the  taking  of 
the  vote,  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the 
appeal  by  a  vote  of  eleven  to  eighteen.  No 
sooner  had  the  result  been  announced  than 
Dr.  Van  Dyke  arose  and  announced  his  pur¬ 
pose  to  enter  a  protest  against  the  decision  of 
the  Presbytery,  and  to  state  his  reasons  there¬ 
for.  The  only  witness  was  Mr.  Eliphalet 
Bemington,  who  was  on  the  stand  at  the  ad¬ 
journment  on  Tuesday.  His  direct  examina¬ 
tion  was  completed,  and  his  cross-examina¬ 
tion  begun  by  Dr.  Spear.  He  testified  that 
he  had  stated  that  Mr.  Talmage  did  a  great 
wrong  to  him  {ind  those  associated  with  him 
in  the  ownership  of  The  Christian  at  Work, 
in  withdrawing  from  the  editorship  as  he  did. 
Nevertheless  the  witness  cherished  no  ill- 
will  toward  Mr.  Talmage.  A  letter  written 
to  the  witness  by  Mr.  Talmage,  giving  notice 
tliat  his  relations  with  the  paper  would  cease 
a  month  from  date,  was  put  in  evidence.  It 
was  dated  Oct.  6,  1876,  and  announced  that 
Mr.  Talmage  would  retire  from  the  paper  in 
thirty  days.  The  envelope,  however,  showed 
that  it  was  not  posted  until  12  P.  M.  on  Oct. 
9,  the  day  on  which  the  announcement  of  his 
retirement  was  inserted  in  the  paper. 

Thursday  morning  Dr.  Van  Dyke  read  the 
protest  of  which  he  had  given  notice  against 
the  Moderator’s  decision  regulating  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  testimony,  holding  the  com¬ 
plaint,  however,  in  reserve.  He  remarked:  “I 
am  impelled  to  make  this  protest,  to  exoner¬ 
ate  my  conscience  in  the  premises.  The  use 
of  the  English  rules  of  evidence  is  unconsti¬ 
tutional  and  impossible.  The  practice  of  one 
court  often  differs  from  that  of  another.  The 
law  of  evidence  was  made  by  judges  for  juries, 
and  is  founded  largely  upon  distrust  of  the 
capacity  of  juries.  The  jurisdiction  of  this 
court  is  different  from  that  of  a  secular  court. 
The  impartial  application  of  this  principle  to 
the  defence  would  deprive  the  accused  party 
of  one  of  his  most  important  rights.  The 
Presbytery  is  not  a  mere  court  of  law,  but  a 
court  of  equity,  and  this  is  not  a  trial  before 
a  jury,  but  before  a  full  bench  of  judges.” 
The  protest  was  a  long  document,  covering 
about  twenty  pages  of  letter-paper,  and  on 
motion  of  Dr.  Spear  it  was  accepted  and  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  records. 

Dr.  Spear — (beginning  the  cross-examina¬ 
tion) — I  will  repeat  what  I  said  yesterday,  Mr. 
Bemington,  about  my  earnest  manner  in  ask¬ 
ing  questions  (to  the  effect  that  this  was  nat¬ 
ural  to  him,  and  not  intended*  as  offensive  to 
the  witness). 

The  Witness — I  do  not  know,  Dr.  Spear, 
that  an  insult  is  any  the  less  insulting  beoause 
it  has  a  disclaimer  attached. 

Dr.  Spear — I  have  no  intention  of  insulting 
you.  Sir. 

The  entire  session  was  oocapied  by  the 
cross-examination  of  Mr.  Bemington,  which 
was  conducted  by  both  Dr.  Spear  and  Mr. 
Millard.  Mr.  Bemington’s  testimony  was 
confined  mainly  to  his  knowledge  of  Mr.  Tal¬ 
mage’s  conduct  in  withdrawing  from  The 
Christian  at  Work.  The  witness  stated  that 
he  did  not  know  that  the  latter  did  any  de¬ 
ceitful  act.  He  did  not  charge  that,  but  “In¬ 
jury”  and  “wrong”;  and  admitted  that  his 
own  conduct  immediately  afterward  might  be 
blameworthy.  He  said  that  he  considered 
statements  reported  in  the  newspapers  as  Dr. 
Talmage’s  false,  but  he  could  not  say  of  his 
own  knowledge  whether  they  were  really  his. 
He  did  not  know  that  Dr.  'Mmage  had  any 
object  In  dating  the  letter  of  Oct.  5,  back  five 


days.  There  was  nothing  objectionable  in 
Dr.  Talmage’s  valedictory,  and  the  witness 
did  not  know  but  the  proprietors  of  “The 
Advance  ”  managed  to  get  in  their  advertise¬ 
ment  without  the  help  of  Dr.  Talmage — ^the 
two  coming  together  made  him  infer  other¬ 
wise.  The  questioning  was  very  sharp. 

In  beginning  his  testimony  on  Friday,  Mr. 
Bemington  stated  that  he  was  ill,  and  worn 
out  on  the  previous  day,  and  was  led  by  the 
form  of  the  questions  put  to  him  to  make  ad¬ 
missions  which  he  did  not  intend.  The  Bev. 
Arthur  Crosby  then  elicited  the  following  tes¬ 
timony  on  the  re-direct  examination : 

“  I  did  not  believe  that  I  had  injured  Dr. 
Talmage  in  anything  connected  with  his  re¬ 
tiring  from  the  paper  [the  Christian  at  Work], 
and,  on  the  contrary,  I  do  believe  that  he  in¬ 
jured  me,  and  greatly  wronged  me  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  retirement.  I  had  spent  thousands 
of  dollars  on  the  paper  without  hope  of  return. 
Dr.  Talmage  did  not  come  to  see  me  about 
the  matter  after  his  withdrawal,  and  I  did  not 
go  to  see  him .  I  received  no  example  of  Chris¬ 
tian  charity  from  Dr.  Talmage.  He  was  a 
miifister  of  the  Gospel,  and  I  was  not.  There 
was  a  large  indebtedness  on  the  paper  when 
Dr.  Talmage  left  It,  and  I  paid  off  this  debt. 
Dr.  Talmage  was  a  shareholder,  and  he  did 
not  help  me  pay  the  debt,  which  had  been  in¬ 
curred  largely  through  the  payment  of  his 
salary,  which  was  paid  up  to  the  Ist  of  J une 
before  he  left ;  and  in  paying  a  similar  salary 
of  $4,000  to  Mr.  Corwin,  who  was  engaged  as 
publisher  at  Dr.  Talmage’s  special  request. 
The  debts  of  the  paper  have  been  paid  to  the 
last  dollar,  principal  and  interest.’’ 

On  the  re-cross  examination  Mr.  Bemington 
said  he  was  yet  of  the  opinion  that  Dr.  Tal- 
mago,  in  leaving  the  paper  in  the  way  he  did, 
acted  dishonorably  and  deceitfully.  When 
Dr.  Spear  asked  “  How  deceitfully  ?  ”  an  ob¬ 
jection  prevented  him  from  getting  an  an¬ 
swer.  He  was  led  to  connect  Dr.  Talmage 
with  the  Advance  advertisement  by  the  fact 
that  the  printer’s  bill  for  the  extra  labor  was 
paid  by  him. 

The  session  on  Monday  was  chlefiy  occu¬ 
pied  with  the  discussion  and  disposal  of  a 
communication  signed  by  Dr.  Talmage,  which 
charged  that  Dr.  Van  Dyke,  one  of  the  judges 
in  this  case,  had  avowed  his  purpose  to  give 
due  weight  in  making  up  his  decision  to  inter¬ 
views  between  Dr.  Talmage  and  certain  news¬ 
paper  reporters,  even  should  the  Presbytery 
refuse  to  receive  the  same  as  evidence.  It  was 
finally,  after  explanations  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke, 
voted  that  the  paper  be  returned  to  Dr.  Tal- 
mage’s  counsel,  25  to  9. 


ROCHESTER  LETTER. 

After  glancing  over  The  Democrat  for  Mon¬ 
day  morning,  it  was  vorj'  natural  to  say  “A 
good  day  for  good  news.” 

1.  There  was  the  result  of  the  trial  of  the 
two  Excise  Commissioners,  who  had  been  in¬ 
dicted  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  excise 
laws.  It  was  not  generally  expected  that  their 
case  would  ever  come  to  trial,  much  less  that 
they  would  be  convicted.  A  prominent  rea¬ 
son  for  this  opinion  was  the  fact  that  their 
associates  in  offlee,  equally  guilty,  were  not 
indicted.  Why  those  two  should  be  condemn¬ 
ed  and  the  others  escape,  could  not  be  seen. 
But  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  prevent  it,  that 
legal  Ingenuity  could  suggest,  the  trial  came 
on.  Every  point  was  hotly  contested.  The 
Judge  ruled  out  most  of  the  testimony.  But 
at  last  the  case  reached  the  jury.  From  the 
first  they  stood  eleven  for  conviction,  and  be¬ 
fore  long  the  twelfth  was  with  them,  and  the 
verdict  of  “guilty”  was  pronounced.  Of 
course,  a  stay  of  proceedings  was  obtained, 
and  a  movement  made  to  obtain  a  new  trial. 
But  you  can  imagine  the  effect  produced  by 
that  verdict  upon  all  classes  of  citizens. 

2.  The  announcement  that  the  Grand  Jury, 
which  had  just  risen,  had  indicted  the  other 
Excise  Commissioners,  and  the  Mayor  of  the 
city — the  latter  not  onl3"  for  neglect  of  his 
duty  as  Maj’or,  but  also  as  one  of  the  Police 
Commissioners.  The  charter  requires  him  to 
execute  certain  laws  which  he  has  refused  to 
enforce,  though  his  attention  has  repeatedly 
been  called  to  the  matter.  Now,  he  has  been 
unequivocally  given  to  understand  that  he 
himself  is  not  above  the  reach  of  the  law. 
The  same  jury  found  bills  against  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  liquor  sellers,  not  only  in  the  city  but 
scattered  all  over  the  country. 

3.  A  trial  for  publishing  obscene  and  inde. 
cent  literature  had  also  boon  decided  against 
the  accused.  Here,  too,  the  public  were  great¬ 
ly  surprised.  A  different  result  had  been  gen¬ 
erally  and  confidently  expected.  But  as  in 
the  former  case,  so  in  this,  the  first  vote  of 
the  jury  after  thej'  retired  w'as  unanimous  for 
conviction  with  a  single  exception. 

The  friends  of  temperance  and  morality  are 
greatly  encouraged  by  those  important  victo¬ 
ries.  They  vindicate  the  cautious  yet  earnest 
and  fearless  steps  that  have  been  taken.  The 
right  men  are  intrusted  with  the  management 
of  affairs,  and  the  right  course  has  been  taken 
at  each  stage  of  proceedings.  Never  before 
has  the  public  conscience  been  so  quickened, 
and  all  good  men  and  citizens  been  so  united¬ 
ly  ranged  upon  the  right  side.  As  might  be 
expected,  those  whose  trade  is  so  seriously 
threatened  are  aroused  and  furious.  They 
are  banding  together  to  defy  law,  and  are 
boastful  of  expedients  to  evade  and  circum¬ 
vent  it.  Whether  they  can  succeed,  remains 
to  be  seen ;  they  will  certainly  find  the  road 
before  them  a  hard  road  to  travel. 

Correct  Figures. 

Mr.  Louis  Chapin  has  interested  some  of  us 
not  a  little  in  his  numerical  studies.  Notone 
man  in  a  thousand  has  his  relish  for  or  skill 
in  them.  We  think  very  highly  of  his  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  schedules  of  the  Presbyteries 
and  Synods  in  the  Minutes  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly,  ought  not  to  go  to  press  until  they 
have  been  submitted  to  the  critical  eye  of  an 
expert.  Past  experience  has  shown  that  no 
amount  of  exhortation  will  make  the  Stated 
Clerks  accurate.  Among  nearly  200  some  if 
not  many  will  blunder,  and  to  require  the 
Stated  Clerk  of  the  Assembly  to  go  over  all 
their  numerical  work,  is  what  no  reasonable 
man  would  think  of. 

The  Overture 

Is  increasingly  favored  by  us  as  other  plans 
are  laid  before  the  public.  Our  earnest  hope 
is  that  it  may  be  adopted.  The  New  York 
scheme  is  utterly  destructive  of  the  first  idea 
of  equity  in  representation,  and  I  apprehend, 
has  no  more  chance  of  being  adopted  by  the 
Church  than  it  has  of  being  brought  into  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  nation.  To  adopt  it 
would  be  to  say  to  a  large  number  of  our  min¬ 
isters  “You  may  hope  to  go  to  the  Assembly 
once  in  a  life  time,”  to  others  “You  can  go 
every  three  or  four  years.”  If  this  is  Presby¬ 
terianism,  set  me  down  as  a  Gongregational- 
ist.  Wtomino. 

March  39, 1879. 
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Moving  beyond  the  MlsslsHlppl. 

Multitudes  who  supposed  they  were  com¬ 
fortably  settled  for  life,  have  been  rudely  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  hard  times.  We  are  assured 
that  not  many  persons  in  the  East  have  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  native  mi¬ 
gration  going  on  of  late  years  from  the  older 
and  thicklj’-settled  States  to  the  new,  wide 
region  beyond  the  Mississippi.  Foreign  im¬ 
migration  has,  as  is  well  known,  largely  de¬ 
clined  ;  but  domestic  migration  has  well-nigh 
supplied  its  place.  Our  own  citizens  are  do¬ 
ing  what  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  have 
recently  failed  to  do.  Since  the  financial  re¬ 
action  of  1873,  it  is  estimated  that  not  less 
than  2,000,000  Americans,  native  and  adopted, 
have  moved  West.  The  people  who  journej’- 
ed  from  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  thirty  years  since,  to  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Illinois,  are  seeking  new  homos  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  and  Texas ;  especial¬ 
ly  the  children,  who,  having  grown  up,  are 
inclined  to  push  their  own  fortunes.  They 
can  purchase  land  in  those  States  for  figures 
almost  nominal.  Even  residents  of  several 
of  the  newer  States  are  inclined  to  push  their 
fortunes  further  toward  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

Nearly  200  Dunkers,  or  German  Baptists, 
as  they  are  often  called,  have  just  emigrated 
from  Lancaster  county,  Penn.,  where  so  many 
of  them  have  settled,  to  new  homes  in  Kan¬ 
sas,  Abilene  and  vicinitj-  (Dickinson  countj') 
being  where  they  are  to  pitch  their  tents. 
That  is  a  fine  agricultural  region,  and  their 
long  experience  and  their  skill  as  farmers 
will  make  them  very  desirable  citizens  for 
the  West.  They  have  sold  all  their  land,  with 
improvements,  in  Pennsylvania,  getting  good 
prices,  and  have  reinvested  much  of  the 
money  in  Dickinson  county,  thinking  it  will 
bo  a  better  place  for  their  children.  As  they 
have  set  out  with  their  Bishop,  ministers,  and 
a  full  church  organization,  no  colon j’  that 
has  gone  beyond  the  Mississippi  for  years  can 
be  said  to  be  better  equipped.  They  are  vir¬ 
tually  one  family,  all  of  them  being  related 
either  by  blood  or  marriage.  They  were  join¬ 
ed  at  Harrisburg  by  other  Dunkers  from  the 
Cumberland  Valley,  and  it  is  said  that  when 
they  shall  have  reached  Kansas  they  will 
number  at  least  1,000,  embracing  three  gene¬ 
rations.  They  are  unusually  well  off,  for  em¬ 
igrants,  some  of  the  families  being  worth 
from  $60,000  to  $70,000,  and  nearly  all  of  them 
are  in  comfortable  circumstances.  More 
Dunkers  liave  been  going  to  Kansas  recently 
than  to  any  other  Western  State,  it  is  said, 
special  inducements  having  been  offered  for 
them  to  settle  there. 

The  Hahitatlonii  of  Cruelty. 

The  Mandalay  correspondent  of  the  Calcut¬ 
ta  Englishman,  gives  the  following  account  of 
the  recent  wholesale  murdera  of  the  King  of 
Burniah : 

“A  council  was  held  by  the  King  and  his 
young  advisers,  and  the  conclusion  come  to 
was  that  extermination  was  the  only  means 
whereby  ho  could  obtain  safetj’.  The  imme¬ 
diate  execution  was,  therefore,  ordered  of  ov 
ery  one  in  prison.  Executioners  were  easily 
obtained,  and  with  darkness  commenced  the 
scene  of  slaughter.  It  being,  however,  found 
Inconvenient  to  get  through  the  job  in  one 
night,  a  division  was  made,  and  some  20  wore 
chosen.  These  were  severely  beaten  and  kick¬ 
ed,  the  women  being  shamefully  treated. 
Wlion  lifeless  they  were  hurled  into  a  large 
well  in  the  garden.  Children  wore  torn  to 
pieces  before  their  parents’  eyes,  and  the  pa¬ 
rents  then  put  to  death,  their  last  look  being 
fixed  on  the  quivering  and  mangled  remains 
of  their  little  ones.  The  Meckra  Prince  was 
made  a  witness  of  the  most  atrocious  conduct 
toward  his  wife  and  children,  and  saw  his 
aged  mother  beaten  senseless  to  the  ground, 
and  then  dragged  to  the  well  and  tumbled  in. 
Thongya’s  family  fared  the  same,  as  also  the 
two  Menghees,  the  Mj’odawlaw,  his  two  sons, 
and  the  Phawoon.  The  Princes,  instead  of 
being  put  in  along  with  their  families,  were 
killed  last  and  thrown  into  the  river.” 

City  and  Vicinity. 

New  York  Is  to  have  a  World’s  Fair — and 
about  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made. 
The  committee  (Judge  Hilton  chairman)  have 
decided  on  1883  as  the  year.  The  date  origi¬ 
nally  mentioned  was  1889 — the  hundredth  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  establishment  of  constitution¬ 
al  government  in  America  (at  New  York). 
But  this  date  is  regarded  as  too  fur  off. 
When  a  project  is  once  fairly  before  us,  it  is 
not  in  our  nature  to  rest  until  it  is  realized ; 
and  hence  the  great  event  has  been  brought 
forward  to  1883.  It  was  on  Sept.  3,  1783, 
that  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  between 
Groat  Britain  and  the  United  States  was 
signed  at  Versailles.  Surely,  those  who  have 
a  veneration  for  dates,  ought  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  recurrence  of  the  centennial  of  the 
close  of  the  seven  years’  war  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  Its  beginning  having  been  celebrated 
at  Philadelphia  in  1876,  it  is  fit  that  this  anni¬ 
versary  should  occur  in  New  York,  in  the 
year  named.  It  was,  too,  on  Nov.  25,  1783, 
that  the  British  troops  evacuated  this  citj’. 
A  portion  of  the  Central  Park,  Including  Man¬ 
hattan  Square  on  the  west,  will  probably  be 
used  for  the  great  buildings  to  be  erected. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  lot  owners 
of  Greenwood  Cemeterj’,  it  w’as  stated  that 
the  receipts  for  the  year  amounted  to  $199,- 
324.98,  and  the  expenditures  to  $198,823.04 ; 
cash  on  hand  $6,136.48.  The  assets  or  fund 
for  the  improvement  and  permanent  care  of 
the  cemetery  have  reached  $551,722.16.  The 
amount  received  in  trust  for  the  care  of  pri¬ 
vate  lots  was  $9,000,  and  the  funds  on  hand 
for  this  purpose  amount  to  $49,316.03.  The 
number  of  lots  of  varying  dimensions  sold 
last  year  was  209,  which  makes  the  total  num¬ 
ber  sold  at  the  close  of  the  year  22,845,  and 
since  the  commencement  of  1879,  twenty-one 
lots  have  been  disposed  of.  The  interments 
during  1878  were  4,898,  the  total  number  at 
the  close  of  the  year  being  194,615. 

Alfred  W.  Craven,  who  was  well  known  in 
this  city  and  Brooklyn  as  an  able  engineer, 
died  recently  in  London. 

The  Evening  Post  of  March  26th,  in  notic¬ 
ing  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Stuart,  adds  these 
particulars  touching  one  who  had  long  ren¬ 
dered  his  firm  faithful  service  in  a  humble 
sphere : 

The  faithful  porter  of  Mr.  Stuart’s  business  place, 
James  Drummond,  who  bad  followed  his  employer 
from  one  building  to  another  and  had  worked  for 
him  daring  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  died  yes¬ 
terday  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  years,  within  a  few 
hours  of  the  time  that  his  employer  passed  away. 
The  old  and  trusted  servant  was  as  watchful  of 
his  employer’s  interests  as  if  they  had  been  his 
own.  He  was  known  as  “  Jimmy  ”  in  the  offloe. 
After  business  hours  oftentimes  “Jimmy”  and  his 
master  would  sit  down  in  the  back  offloe  together 
and  talk  about  the  affairs  of  the  offlee.  Only  a  lit¬ 
tle  while  ago  as  they  chatted  in  this  way  Mr.  Stuart 
said,  “  Jimmy,  how  do  you  feel  to-daV  ?  ”  “0  sir,” 
said  Jimmy,  “  not  well,  sir,  I’m  afraid  I’m  not  long 
for  this  world.”  “  Well,  Jimmy,”  rejoined  Mr. 
ffluart,  “we’ll  both  go  together  soon;  we  have 
done  our  work  in  the  business  and  we’ll  make 
room  for  others.”  “  When  you  go,”  replied  Jimmy, 
“  I  will  go  too.” 


Personal  and  News  Items. 

The  Maryland  State  Temperance  Alliance 
has  decided  to  make  the  temperance  question 
an  issue  in  the  coming  political  campaign, 
not  to  the  extent  of  making  separate  nomina¬ 
tions,  but  in  supporting  for  the  Legislature 
only  those  men  who  are  known  to  favor  local 
option. 

The  will  of  the  late  Elihu  Burritt,  drawn 
last  November,  has  been  admitted  to  probate. 
He  left  property  valued  at  about  $8,000  in 
real  estate.  The  house  ho  owned  was  given 
to  his  nephews,  John  and  William  Burritt  of 
New  Britain.  The  tract  of  land  on  Burritt 
Hill  (with  the  exception  of  that  portion  upon 
which  Burritt  chapel  now  stands)  is  to  be 
sold,  the  proceeds  divided  into  twenty-five 
equal  parts,  one  to  the  American  Peace  Socie¬ 
ty  of  Boston,  one  to  the  New  Britain  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  and  one  to  John  Burritt  as 
trustee,  this  latter  share  to  be  invested  and 
the  interest  used  for  the  Burritt  chapel,  the 
balance  to  be  divided  among  his  relatives. 

Manitoba  got  an  accession  of  eleven  thou¬ 
sand  emigrants  last  year,  from  Ontario,  Que¬ 
bec,  Nova  Scotia,  Britain,  the  United  States, 
Germany,  Scandinavia,  and  Russia.  A  pretty 
well  mixed  population.  Thej'  were  mostly 
men  to  take  up  free  farms  and  then  send  for 
their  families.  There  will  be  a  much  greater 
rush  for  free  farms  this  year,  and  the  Cana¬ 
dian  papers  think  that  the  new  province  may 
in  a  few  years  be  one  of  the  most  populous  of 
the  Dominion.  The  land  is  said  to  be  of  in¬ 
exhaustible  fertility  and  to  produce  the  best 
of  wheat.  A  projected  railroad  from  Lake 
Winnipeg  to  the  Hudson  Bay  would  open  the 
shortest  and  cheapest  road  to  Europe. 

Newton,  son  of  Mr,  Reames,  now  of  Robert¬ 
son  county,  Ky.,  was  stolen  by  Indians  20 
years  ago,  while  the  family  resided  on  the 
Missouri  River.  He  was  with  the  Indians  15 
years  before  learning  he  was  white.  He  final¬ 
ly  escaped  and  worked  four  years  in  Michi¬ 
gan,  telling  his  story  and  name.  These  being 
published,  reached  his  family,  and  he  is  now 
home,  fully  identified.  He  speaks  English 
very  imperfectly,  and  is  a  great  curiosity. 
When  he  ran  off  he  rescued  a  girl  stolen  from 
Detroit  named  Anna  Ware. 

Dr.  William  W,  Ely  died  in  Rochester  on 
Thursday,  March  27th,  in  the  sixty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  The  son  of  an  old  New  York 
merchant,  he  was  graduated  at  Yale  College 
in  1834,  and  five  years  later  commenced  prac¬ 
tice  in  Rochester,  where  he  soon  r  ose  to  a 
foremost  position  in  his  profession.  Dr.  Ely 
was  a  most  devoted  student  of  science,  and 
what  is  still  better,  a  sincere  believer  in  the 
Christian  faith,  which  he  illustrated  by  a 
pure,  unselfish,  and  serene  life,  at  once  an 
example  and  a  benediction.  Dr.  Ely  leaves 
several  sons,  two  of  whom  are  physicians  and 
one  a  Congregational  minister.  Ho  had  been 
a  member  of  Plymouth  church,  Rochester, 
since  its  origin.  All  who  know  him  at  all 
intimately  will  regard  his  death  as  that  of  a 
friend  whose  skill  and  sympathy  were  unfail¬ 
ing. 

Advices  from  Abroad. 

Queen  Victoria  has  crossed  the  channel, 
and  is  now  in  Italy,  Friday  she  arrived  at 
Baveno,  on  Lake  Maggiorc,  where  she  will 
remain  during  her  stay  in  Italy. 

The  King  of  Siam  has  invited  General  Grant 
to  be  hie  guest.  And  not  only  American  men, 
but  American  goods  are  much  sought  after  in 
Siam.  The  new  rice  crop  is  largo  and  supe¬ 
rior. 

King  Humbert  signed  a  decree  Saturdaj' 
commuting  the  death  sentence  of  Giovanni 
Fassanante,  who  attempted  to  assassinate 
the  king,  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

The  Berlin  Missionary  Society  has  in  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  South  Africa  1,000  miles  long  and 
500  wide,  forty-two  missionary  sta(;ions 
among  seven  nations  speaking  seven  distinct 
languages. 

The  Under  Secretaiy  for  India  informed 
the  House  of  Commons  on  Fridaj’,  that  offi¬ 
cial  information  did  not  agree  with  the  new.s- 
paper  statement  that  negotiations  in  Afghan¬ 
istan  had  failed,  and  that  an  immediate  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  troops  had  been  ordered. 

A  New  Carpet  Establlfihment. 

This  week  Messrs.  John  and  James  Dobson, 
the  proprietors  of  one  of  the  largest  carpet 
factories  in  the  United  States,  open  at  Nos. 
40  and  42  West  Fourteenth  street.  New  York, 
a  few  doors  east  of  Sixth  avenue,  a  large  and 
elegant  store  for  the  sale  at  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  of  their  productions.  The  building  to 
bo  employed  for  this  purpose  is  an  entirely 
new  structure  of  brick  and  iron,  five  full  sto¬ 
ries  high,  50  feet  wide  by  208  feet  deep,  run¬ 
ning  through  from  Fourteenth  street  to  Thir¬ 
teenth. 

Besides  their  own  manufacture,  this  house 
import  largely  of  ail  kinds  of  carpets  made 
abroad.  The  general  management  of  the 
whole  establishment  has  been  entrusted  to 
Mr.  John  Van  Gaasbeek,  who  was  for  many 
years  with  A.  T.  Stewart  &  Co.  as  manager 
and  foreign  buyer  in  their  carpet  department. 
Under  his  superintendence,  the  store  has 
been  fitted  and  furnished ;  and  with  the  ben¬ 
efit  of  his  large  experience,  acquaintance, 
and  per-sonal  management,  will,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
ceive  a  liberal  share  of  public  patronage. 

For  Bronchial,  Asthmatic,  and  Pulmonary 
complaints,  and  Coughs  and  Colds,  “Broum'$  Bronckidl 
Trocket  ”  manifest  remarkable  curative  properties. 


New  York,  Monday,  March  31,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  de¬ 
crease  of  $1,149,150  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stands  at  $2,979,300,  against  $15,598,400 
at  this  time  last  year,  and  $9,612,075  at  the 
corresponding  period  In  1877.  The  loans 
show  a  decrease  this  week  of  $3,381,300 ;  the 
specie  is  down  $356,900;  the  legal  tenders 
are  decreased  $2,703,700;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $7,645,800,  and 
the  circulation  is  Increased  $221,200. 

The  money  market  has  afforded  accommo¬ 
dations  during  the  past  week — on  govern¬ 
ments  at  3a4  on  cali  and  3ia4  on  time,  with 
some  transactions  also  at  3  per  cent.  Dis¬ 
counts  for  prime  commercial  paper  are  quot¬ 
ed  at  6a6i  per  cent.  Sixty  to  ninety  days’ 
indorsed  bills  receivable,  5|a6  per  cent. ;  4 
months’  acceptances,  6a7  per  cent.,  and  good 
single  names,  4  to  6  months,  6|a7  per  cent. 
Double  name  sixty-day  grocery  paper  is  SJaO 
per  cent.;  double  name  four  months,  6a7, 
and  first-class  single  name,  6|a7.  Borrowers 
on  call,  on  pledge  of  stock  collateral,  found 
ready  accommodation  at  5a7  per  cent. 

The  stock  market  was  irregular  early  in 


the  week,  with  light  transactions ;  but  later, 
the  future  ease  of  the  money  market  becom¬ 
ing  assured,  there  was  a  general  advance  in 
prices,  and  the  week  closed  .buoyantly. 
Northwestern  shares  were  conspicuous  in  the 
upward  movement.  The  quotations  of  rail¬ 
road  bonds  were  fairly  maintained. 


Government  bonds  were  decidedly  depress¬ 
ed  until  Wednesday,  but  rallied  quickly  from 
the  date  of  Secretary  Sherman’s  letter  to  Mr. 
Gllfillan.  This  reassured  the  financial  public 
by  setting  forth  that  the  payments  by  the 
Treasury  for  called  five-twenties  shall  pre¬ 
cede  the  demand  to  be  made  upon  the  banks 
for  settlement  of  their  subscriptions  to  the 
4  per  cents. 


The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week 
is  further  indicated  in  the  table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotations  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparison : 


Highest. 

United  States  4s,  1907,  coupon.. . .  99J 

Unltpd  States  4^6, 1891,  coup . 104 

United  States 6s,  1881,  coup . 104| 

United  States  6-30s,  1867,  coup...  .102] 

New  York  Central . 114 

Bock  Island . 1831 

Pacific  Hail .  ISl 

Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul . 411 

Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul  preferred..  SSj 

Lake  Shore .  72 

Chicago  &  Northwestern .  601 

Chicago  k  Northwestern  pref .  88 

Western  Union .  1053 

Union  Pacific . 731 

Del.,  Lack.,  k  Western . 481 

New  Jersey  Central .  881 

Del.  fe  Hudson  Canal .  40|[ 

Morris  k  Essex .  84 

Panama . 130 

Erie.. .  25 

Ohio  k  Mississippi . 11{ 

Harlem . 153 

Hannibal  k  St.  Joseph .  161 

Hannibal  &  St.  Joseph  pref . 433 

Michigan  Central .  86j 

Illinois  Central .  811 

Wabash .  20| 


Lowest. 

1878 

100} 

104 

103 

JSJ 

104} 

103 

107} 

112 

106| 

128! 

103} 

201 

87! 

43} 

81  j 

•72 

68! 

66 

04| 

46 

83! 

701 

102} 

79 

69 

54 

861 

16 

38| 

S4; 

821 

77 

130 

128 

lOj 

9} 

9 

163 

1481 

15 

42} 

26’ 

821 

66 

79] 

76 

19{ 

17} 

•  Ex  dividend. 


The  Dby  Goods  Trade  has  been  on  the  in¬ 
crease,  and  all  sections  of  the  country  have 
been  represented.  Of  many  classes  of  goods 
the  demand  is  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  as 
a  consequence  there  is  much  steadiness  in 
prices.  The  general  demand  for  imported 
goods  has  been  marked  by  no  special  request, 
general  selections  having  been  moderate  and 
in  proportion  to  the  wants  of  the  current 
trade.  For  specialties  and  novelties  there 
has  been  a  quick  demand,  and  anything  of 
this  character  has  moved  very  freely. 


NEW  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET. 


New  Yobk,  Monday,  March  81, 1879. 

Bbeadstuffs— Opened  the  week  at  $3.30b3.65  for  su¬ 
perfine;  extra  State,  &c.,  $8.85a4.06;  Western  Spring, 
XX  and  XXX,  $4.26a6;  do.  Winter  shipping  extras, 
4.40;  do.  XX  and  XXX,  t4.60a6;  Minnesota  patents, 
$5.50a8.25;  city  Shipping  extras.  $3.90a6.26;  Southern 
bakers’  and  family  brands,  $6a6.26. 

Wheat  was  dull  and  a  shade  lower;  sales  220,000 
bush,  at  J1.143al.l53  for  No.  2  red,  $1.12Jal.l23  for  No. 

1  white,  $1.14  for  State  white,  $1.16al.l6[  for  ungrad¬ 
ed  and  mixed  amber,  88c.  lor  No.  4  Spring,  $1.05  for 
No.  3  Spring;  $1.15  for  No.  2  red  for  April,  $1.15ta 
1.15}  for  do.  for  May,  $1.02  for  No.  2  Spring  for  April, 
$1,121  for  No.  2  amber  lor  April,  $1.13  for  do.  lor  May, 
and  $1.13}  for  No.  1  white  for  May.  Rye  easier;  sales 
3,500  bush,  at  COje.  for  No.  1  Canada,  and  68c.  for  No. 

2  Western.  Oats  were  quiet  and  rather  depressed; 
sales  24,000  bush,  at  31ia32jc.  lor  mixed,  and  32a40c. 
for  white.  Including  No.  2  mixed  at  S13c.  and  No.  3 
white  333c.  Corn  was  dull  and  jc.  lower;  sales  210,- 
000  bush..  Including  steamer  at  44ja45c. ;  No.  2  do. 
new,  453a453c. ;  453a45jc.  for  No.  3  for  April,  45jc.  for 
do.  lor  May,  46c.  lor  June,  44io.  for  steamer  lor  April. 

Cotton— Spots  more  active;  middling  uplands, 
lOlc.  Futures  slightly  dearer,  closing  at  10.68c.  for 
April,  10.660.  for  May. 

Fbesh  Fbuits — Apples  are  offered  freely  and  rule 
easy  In  price.  The  following  are  the  quotations :  Ap¬ 
ples— Baldwins,  prime,  $1.76a2;  greenings,  $1.75a 
2.25;  Spitz,  $2a2.37;  russets  at  $1.62al.76,  and  some 
choice  at  $3. 

Obocebies — Raw  sugar  unchanged  and  quiet;  re¬ 
fined  in  brisk  demand  at  BjaSJc.  for  hards,  and  7|a8c. 
for  standard  “A."  Molasses  was  quiet  at  24a40c.  for 
New  Orleans,  and  25a26c.  lor  Cuba.  Bio  coffee  was 
higher  at  113al5c. 

HAT  AND  8TBAW— Grades  suited  to  the  home  trade 
are  having  a  very  good  sale,  and  shipping  lots  selling 
moderately  well.  Quoted  at  40a45c.  for  shipping  and 
70a75c.  for  retail  qualities.  Straw  at  40a46c.  for  long 
rye  and  33c.  for  short  rye,  and  oat  at  36a45c. 


J 


PouLTBY- Live  poultry  shows  very  strong  prices  on 
fowls  and  turkeys,  which  are  In  good  demand. 
Dressed  poultry  sells  well. 


Pbovisions  —  Pork  dull  and  without  essential 
changes ;  on  the  spot,  sales  160  bbis.  old  mess,  $9.37ja 
9.50;  new  quoted  $10.40al0.60;  for  future  delivery, 
sales  250  bbIs.  June,  $10.60;  closing,  $10.65  asked; 
April,  $10.30al0  50.  Bacon  quiet  but  firm;  long  and 
short  clear,  5.30c. ;  sales  100  bxs.  long  clear,  6.20a5.26c. ; 
125  short  do.  at  Chicago,  6.03c.  Cut  meats  moderately 
active  end  unchanged ;  sales  24,000  lbs  rib  bellies,  10 
and  12  lbs.,  63a5Sc.  respectively;  SDO  pickled  hams, 
7jc. ;  600  do.  shoulders,  4}c.  Lard  quiet,  but  uniform¬ 
ly  steady ;  on  the  spot,  sales  960  tcs.  prime  city,  6.45c. ; 
No.  1  do.,  AsOc. ;  prime  Western,  02  Jc. ;  for  future  de¬ 
livery,  sales  1,000  tcs.  June,  6.621a6.66c. ;  April  quoted 
6.473a6.55c.,  and  May,  6.521a6.&7[c.,  bid  and  asked;  of 
refined,  200  tcs.  for  the  Continent,  sold  on  private 
terms,  quoted  63c.  Butter  weak;  State  dairies,  11a 
16c.,  and  Western  factory  7al6c. ;  new  State,  pails,  16a 
20c.,  and  new  Western  creamery,  19a29c.  Cheese 
quiet ;  State  factory,  5a9c.  Fresh  eggs,  13al4jc. 

SEED— Timothy  Is  slow;  quoted  at  $1.30al.40,  the 
latter  price  for  choice.  Clover  Is  about  steady,  with 
light  dealings,  however;  quoted  at  6jc.  for  prime  and 
6Jc.  for  choice  Western. 

Spndbies — Naval  stores  quiet  but  steady;  spirits 
turpentine,  29Jc. ;  common  to  goo<l  strained  rosins, 
$1.40.  Petroleum  firm  at  O^c.  for  refined.  In  bbis. 
Tallow  steady.  Ocean  freights  still  weak  and  Irregu- 


Veoetables — In  potatoes  the  best  lots  are  taken 
steadily  freely  and  rule  at  very  regular  prices.  In¬ 
cluding  some  little  call  for  seed  stock,  particularly  of 
Early  Bose,  which  exceed  quotations  on  the  extra  ex¬ 
pense  attending  assorting  and  delivery.  Beet  lots  of 
peachblows  are  in  light  supply,  as  also  of  the  Early 
Bose.  Sweet  potatoes  cannot  bo  had  except  at  an  ad¬ 
vance.  The  quotations  are :  Bermuda  at  $9  per  bbl. 
for  choice.  Early  Bose,  State,  per  double-headed  bbl., 
at  $2.26a2.75  for  beat  lots;  choice  Eastern,  at  $3a3.26 
per  bbl.;  do..  In  double-headed  bbis.,  at  $2.12b2.25; 
peachblows,  white.  In  bulk,  per  bbl.,  at  $2.75a3.26;  do. 
red,  $2.60a3. 

Wool— There  Is  no  material  change  In  prices,  but 
the  tendency  Is  In  favor  of  buyers,  and  on  both  fieece 
and  pulled  concessions  have  been  made  to  responsi¬ 
ble  buyers.  Dealers  are  closing  out  old  stocks  as  fast 
as  possible  In  anticipation  that  the  new  clip  must  be 
marketed  at  lower  prices  than  for  some  years.  The 
sales  comprise  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
fleeces.  No.  1,  X.  XX  and  above,  at  83a35c.;  Michigan 
and  Wisconsin  medium  and  X  at31a32c. ;  New  York 
at  29c. :  choice  No.  1  Maine  at  36Jc. ;  New  York  and 
other  fleeces  at  27a33jc. ;  combing  and  delaine  at  333a 
40c.;  unwashed  combing  at  26a27c. ;  Eastern  and  Val¬ 
ley  Oregon  at  20a25c. ;  Texas  at  17a20c. ;  Colorado  at 
123al9ic. ;  tub- washed  at  27a363c. ;  scoured  at  24a67c. ; 
super  and  X  pulled  at  22a42c. ;  Spring  California  at 
18a25c. ;  Fall  do.  at  12  jal3c. 


YVasIiington  Market  Retail  Prices. 

Business  at  Washington  Market  during  this  week 
in  fish  and  fruit  has  been  active.  Prices,  however, 
show  but  few  changes.  Codfish  Is  selling  at  from  6  to 
8  cents  a  pound,  halibut  15  to  18,  smelts  8  to  16,  P*c»* 
erel  12  to  16  a  pound,  and  Southern  shad  76  cents  to  $1 
each.  In  butchers’  meats  trade  has  heen  dull.  Por¬ 
terhouse  steak  Is  selling  at  from  20  to  **,^*^2.* 
pound,  sirloin  16  to  18,  roasting  beef  10  to  18. 
shipments  of  strawberries  from  Florida  have  be^ 
light.  They  are  selling  at  from  $1  to  $1.26 
T  ho  demand  for  vegetables  has  been  light.  Fioriaa 
green  peas  are  selling  at  60  cents  a  half  peck,  MP«^ 
gus  at  from  80  cents  to  $1  a  bunch.  Bermud*  ^*0- 
toes  at  75  cents  a  half  peck,  new  tomatoes  at  86  cents  a 
quart.  New  Spring  batter,  which  has  Just  arnvM  in 
market,  la  selling  at  from  36  to  28  cents  a  pound,  old 
at  from  20  to  35  cents.  The  supply  of  poultrjJ^i*ni; 
Winter  chickens  are  selling  at  from  26  to  28  ^nw  a 
pound,  Philadelphia  Winter  chickens  at  from  3b  10  w 
cents  a  pound. 


CATTLE  MARKET.  ^ 

New  York,  Monday,  March  81.  IW*. 

Bxetes— Becelpts  for  the  week  10,686.  Q'*^***' 
to  good,  generally;  market  brisk  and  firm  at  an  m- 
vance  of  $1  per  head  In  some  cases  and  of  1^  Pfv  m. 
In  others.  Very  few  cattle  sold  for  less  than  w.^r 
lb.,  to  dress  66  lbs.  to  the  gross  cwt.,  or  for  ^re 


113c.,  to  dress  68  lbs.  Exporters  used  1,300  »t  c^s 
at  oialOjc.  per  lb.,  to  dress  66  lbs;  shlpmenu  01  nsei 
tor  the  week,  6,130  quarters. 

CALVES  count  3,237  tor  the  week, 
live  veals  at  4ja6jc.  per  lb.,  with  selecUons  sold  at 
630.,  “  bobs  ’’  going  at  8a4c.  per  lb. 

Sheep  count  19,280  for  the  week.  1*“’*‘** 
a  fraction  advance.  No  very  common  sbwproia 
extremes  range  6a7o.  per  lb.  o®*"***® 

State  wethers,  160  lU.  average.  AboiU  900  cnoiM 
sheep  taken  for  export  at  $6.60a7  per  100  lbs.  Shim 
ments  of  the  week,  2,830  carcasses  of  mutton  and  400 
head  alive. 

SWINE-Beoelpts  81,980  for  the 
live  weight.  Nominal  quouUons,  $4a4.36  per  100  lbs. 
Orssssd  hogs  lower  at  6Ja6^.  _ 


[Printed  by  Henry  Bussell,  30  Yesey  street.  New  York. 
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